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On  a  fine  warm  morning  in  September,  1826| 
I  was  seated  in  one  of  the  shadiest  recesses  of 
those  lovely  woodlands  which  skirt  Plombi^res, 
on  the  side  near  the  Stanislas  Fountain.  I  had 
a  book  in  my  hand,  but  I  was  not  reading :  my 
thoughts  were  dreamingly  wandering  back  to  a 
glorious  period  of  the  past.     Numerous  pedes- 
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2  NAPOLEON  IN   HOLLAND. 

trians  paced  along  the  little  path  which  inter- 
sected the  wood^  and  near  which  I  was  sitting ; 
but  they  did  not  rouse  me  from  my  reverie :  they 
flitted  like  shadows  before  my  eyes^  without  in 
any  way  fixing  my  attention. 

I  sat  with  my  head  resting^on  my  hand,  and  with 
my  eyes  cast  down,  in  a  state  of  complete  abstrac- 
tion. My  capricious  fancy  unfolded  before  me  the 
magnificent  basin  of  Antwerp,  the  port,  and  the 
spacious  dock-yards.  Two  fine  vessels,  gaily 
decked  out,  were  to  be  launched  that  day,  the 
one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 

Napoleon  was  about  to  present  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  the  grand-niece  of  their  cele- 
brated Christina;  and  a  series  of  truly  regal 
f&tes  were  to  take  place  in  the  principal  towns  of 
conquered^  though  not  subjugated,  Belgium. 

The  cathedral  clock  struck  four  as  we  alighted 
from  our  carriage  at  the  Tfite  de  Flandre.  We 
got  into  a  small  boat,  which  landed  us  at  the 
port  of  Antwerp,  where  all  was  movement  and 
bustle,  though  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen.  The 
sky  appeared  dull  and  cloudy.  A  Commissaire 
de  Marine^  in  full  uniform,  who  was  issuing 
orders  with  a  busy  and  important  air,  looked  up, 
and,  observing  that  the  clouds  were  becoming 
more  and  more  gloomy,  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety.    Addressing  himself  to  an 
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old  soldier,  who  was  occupied  in  tying  some 
eords,  be  said,  *<  Maringo,  the  wind  is  south- 
west ;  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  some  rain.  That 
will  be  confoundedly  vexing/* 

''  Pooh !"  replied  the  soldier,  with  an  inde- 
scribable  air  of  confidence,  '^Ae  always  carries  the 
Sun  of  Austerlitz  in  his  pocket.  What  does  he 
care  for  a  few  clouds !" 

'<  Monsieur,"  said  I,  addressing  the  Cammis- 
saire,  <<  at  what  hour  is  the  first  ship  to  be 
launched?" 

<*  Their  Majesties  will  be  here  at  six  o'clock. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  one.'' 

'<  If  they  should  wait  for  Aim,"  said  the  soldier, 
in  a  sort  of  muttering  tone,  **  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  their  duty." 

We  could  not  repress  our  laughter  at  this 
strange  remark. 

<<  There^  my  good  man,"  said  I,  presenting  to 
him  a  five-firanc  piece ;  <<  take  this,  and  drink 
the  fknperor's  health." 

<<  Thank  you,  Madame,"  said  he ;  ^<  I  would 
drink  the  Emperor's  health  with  all  my  heart. 
But  the  troth  is,"  added  he,  significantly  scratch- 
ing his  ear,  <^  that  Maringo-^-*-Maringo  knows 
his  own  iailing.  If  I  begin  to  drink  the  Empe- 
ror's health  I  shall  not  have  done  whilst  a  single 
sou  of  the  five-franc  piece  remains;  and  that  will 
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4  MARIA   LOUISA. 

not  do — especially  after  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
notice  me  yesterday:  *  What  do  you  do  here, 
my  brave  fellow?'  said  he.  Now,  if  I  were  to 
drink  my  hundred  sous^  I  should  certainly  be 
turned  to  the  right  about,  and  marched  to  the 
Salle  de  Police.  I  would  not  for  worlds  that  our 
beloved  Emperor  should  have  the  least  cause  to 
reproach  me.'* 

Napoleon  possessed  a  power  of  fascination 
which  inspired  his  brave  and  devoted  soldiers 
with  the  singular  belief  that  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually was  an  object  of  attention  and  considera- 
tion to  their  sovereign. 

The  places  assigned  to  me  and  my  friends  were 
exactly  facing  the  imperial  tent.  We  saw  the 
Emperor  arrive.  His  youthful  consort,  Maria 
Louisa,  was  the  object  of  his  assiduous  attention. 
Napoleon's  countenance  beamed  with  love  and 
happiness ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  proud  of  shewing 
the  Empress  to  his  subjects.  The  ceremony  of 
the  launch  commenced.  A  thundering  discharge 
of  artillery  from  the  fort,  together  with  the  guns 
on  board  the  ships  in  the  river,  saluted  the  new 
vessel  as  she  majestically  glided  into  the  Scheldt. 
At  that  moment  the  Emperor,  whose  countenance 
appeared  to  brighten  up  with  increased  anima- 
tion at  the  firing  of  the  guns,  passed  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  his  trembling  wife,  and  drew 
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her  close  to  him,  as  if  to  protect  her  from  a 
danger  which  had  no  existence.  Three  years 
later,  that  wife  forsook  her  husband,  and  accepted 
the  protection  of  others.  But,  thought  I,  Maria 
Louisa  is  not  a  Frenchwoman :  this  reflection 
soothed  my  indignant  feelings. 

I  now  awoke  from  my  reverie  of  recollections. 
I  mechanically  raised  my  head,  and  I  observed  a 
gentleman  slowly  ascending  the  sloping  path  near 
the  spot  where  I  was  seated,  and  from  time  to 
time  stopping  to  rest  himself.  As  he  approached 
I  was  struck  with  his  appearance.  His  figure 
was  slender  and  pliant,  and  he  had  an  air  of 
youth,  in  spite  of  his  premature  wrinkles  and  his 
pale  and  attenuated  countenance. 

A  thought,  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  past, 
suddenly  darted  across  my  mind.     That  person, 
said  I  within  myself,  is  like  the  apparition  of  one 
who  is  still  fresh  in  my  recollection.     But  when 
last  I  saw  him,  he  held  his  head  proudly  erect ; 
his  figure,  which  now  appears  bowed  by  infirmity, 
was  then  upright,  and  a  rich  military  uniform 
accorded  with  his  graceful  and  gallant  bearing. 
His  whole  aspect  denoted  energy  and  courage ; 
his  look  bespoke  the  confidence  of  a  man  occupy- 
ing one  of  those  high  positions,  to  fall  from  which 
must  be  almost  at  the  expense  of  life. 
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I  beheld  before  me  the  Grand  Equerry  of  the 
Empire,  the  Duke  de  Vioenza  I 

As  I  gazed  upon  him,  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  tears,  which  I 
could  not  repress,  overflowed  my  eyes. 

^^  MademoiseUe>"  said  the  Duke^  addressing 
my  femme  de  chambre,  who  was  sitting  at  work 
near  me,  *^  does  this  path  lead  straight  to  the 
Stanislas  Fountain  ?' 

<*  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Due,''  replied  I,  rising 
hastily  from  my  seat;  though  I  was  at  the  time 
very  iU  and  feeble. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  me,  and  with 
that  grace  of  manner  for  which  all  will  admit  he 
was  eminently  distinguished,  he  said — 

*<  Madame,  have  I  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
you?" 

<<  Yes,"  I  replied ;  '^  all  the  golden  dreams  of 
my  youth  refer  to  the  glories  of  the  Empire.  Of 
late  years  I  have  unremittingly  deplored  its  dis- 
asters ;  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza  is  in  my  mind  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Napoleon  !'* 

We  entered  cordially  into  conversation.  We 
revived  old  recollections.  The  great  actors  in 
the  heroic  drama  had  been  mutually  known  to  us. 
Our  sympathies  reverted  warmly  and  vividly  to 
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the  past     From  that  day  our  gossipings  were 
interminable* 

When  I  met  the  Duke  de  Vioenza  at  Plom- 
bi^res,  in  1826,  he  had  grown  exceedingly  thin. 
His  hair  was  almost  entirely  grey,  and  his  altered 
features  bore  evidence  of  the  poignant  mental 
suffering  he  had  endured.  Instead  of  a  few  years, 
it  seemed  as  though  half  a  century  had  passed 
over  Napoleon's  brilliant  Equerry.  That  dread- 
fid  and  incurable  disease,  a  cancer  in  the  stomachy 
was  rapidly  shortening  the  thread  of  his  existence. 
Doctor  Broussais  had  advised  him  to  take  the 
waters  of  Plombi^res ;  but  the  Duke  made  little 
or  no  trial  of  their  efficacy.  Life  was  a  burden 
to  him.  That  existence  once  so  radiant  with 
glory  and  happiness,  was  now  overclouded  by 
painful  recollections.  *^  There  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  me  in  France,"  I  have  often  heard  him 
say. 

The  two  months  I  passed  at  Plombidres  were 
to  me  a  sort  of  compensation  for  one  of  those  in- 
tervals of  trial  in  which  we  sometimes  imagine 
ourselves  forsaken  by  Heaven — ^in  which  we  ask 
ourselves  what  crime  we  are  doomed  to  expiate 
by  unremitting  suffering — when  we  pray  that 
each  succeeding  night  may  be  our  last,  whilst 
every  morning  brings  a  renewal  of  pain  and  an- 
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•guisb.  In  this  pitiable  condition,  Death,  wbicb 
we  can  neither  fly  from  nor  overtake,  is  ever 
present  in  our  view. 

I  had  lingered  through  three  long  years  in  a 
state  of  languor  between  life  and  death.  My  re- 
signation and  fortitude  were  almost  exhausted. 
My  medical  attendants  ordered  me  to  travel ;  and 
I,  weary  of  confinement,  and  of  those  monoto- 
nous amusements  which  had  for  a  time  afforded 
some  little  diversion  during  lingering  nights  and 
days,  joyfully  availed  myself  of  the  permission 
afforded  me,  to  suffer  in  other  places,  to  see 
other  objects,  and  to  inhale  a  change  of  air.   One 

of  my  relations.  Colonel  R ,  offered  to  be  my 

escort.  We  travelled  by  short  stages,  and  the 
journey  was  so  long,  that  Plombi^res  seemed  to 
me  to  be  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  world. 
On  our  arrival  we  found  the  town  full  of  com- 
pany ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  my  abode  at 
the  T£te  d'Or,  the  hotel  at  which  our  postillion 
stopped. 

My  feeble  condition  prevented  me  from  either 
making  or  receiving  visits ;  and  I  lived  perfectly 
tranquil  and  secluded  in  the  gay  and  fashionable 
town.  There  were  at  that  time  six  thousand 
visitors  in  Plombi^res.  Arrivals  and  departures 
succeeded  each  other  continually ;  and  the  excite* 
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ment,  bustle,  and  animatioii,  doubtless  afforded 
agreeable  excitement  to  invalids  less  afflicted 
than  myself. 

Disabled  as  I  was  from  participating  in  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  I  regarded  my  un- 
expected meeting  with  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  as 
a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune.  The  Duke 
also  was  suffering  severely  from  illness;  and  Co- 
lonel R and  myself  were  the  only  persons 

with  whom  he  associated.  We  met  regularly 
every  morning  at  the  Crucifix  Fountain,  and  we 
afterwards  made  a  ramble  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  I  used  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  wretched  little  hoi'ses  of  the  country,  whilst 
the  gentlemen  accompanied  me  on  foot. 

The  Duke  lodged  in  a  house  adjoining  our 
hotel.  He  occupied  the  apartments  in  which  the 
Empress  Josephine  resided  when  the  balcony  of 
the  first  fioor  window  gave  way  and  the  Empress 
and  two  of  her  ladies  were  precipitated  into  the 
street. 

What  remarkable  coincidences  sometimes  fix 
our  attention  !  Twenty  years  after  the  accident 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza reposed  in  the  same  bedchamber  which 
had  so  often  resounded  with  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon, pronounced  by  the  sweet  accents  of  Jose- 
phine's voice. 

B  3 
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It  was  now  the  month  of  September ;  the 
evenings  were  beginning  to  lengthen,  and,  with 
some  few. exceptions,  we  passed  them  all  in  the 
society  of  the  Duke  de  Vicenza.  He  usually 
came  to  us  about  seven  o'clock;  and  often,  when 
the  great  town  dock  struck  twelve,  we  expressed 
our  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hours 
had  flown. 

The  Duke  felt  little  inclination  to  sleep,  and 
Colonel  R  ■  and  myself  were  never  weary  of 
listening  to  his  conversatbn,  which  was  always 
replete  with  interesting  hcts.  My  questions, 
and  his  complaisance  in  answering  them,  were 
alike  inexhaustible. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  had  been  the  confidant 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  Napoleon.  He  had 
been' intrusted  with  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic functions,  and  he  always  corresponded 
directly  with  the  Emperor.  There  was  no  inter- 
mediary between  them.  Their  correspondence 
was  the  communion  of  thought  between  man  and 
man— the  private  instructions  of  a  sovereign  to 
his  trustworthy  and  intelligent  friend.  The 
Duke  de  Vicenza  was,  of  all  men,  best  qualified 
to  describe  Napoleon ;  he  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  character,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  those  little  shades  of  feeling  which  are 
imperceptible  to  common  observers.      To  his 
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minbters,  his  generals,  and  to  all  who  ap- 
pioached  him,  the  Emperor  maintained  the 
character  of  the  monarch ;  to  Caulinoourt  only 
he  was  Napoleon.  He  might  be  good  or  ill- 
humoured,  merry  or  sad,  angry  or  pleased,  but 
he  was  always  sincere,  always  himself. 

Hie  reason  was,  thatlhe  Duke  de  Vicenza  was 
a  man  distinguished  amidst  all  the  crowd  of 
courtiers.  He  possessed  an  intrinsic  superiority, 
a  natural  digni^, — ^he  was  gifted  with  a  certain 
el^ance  of  manner  and  language,  which  ele- 
vated him,  as  it  were,  above  his  equals,  and  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  every  one.  The 
coldness  with  which  I  have  seen  him  reproached 
was  inherent  in  his  proud  and  Independent  na- 
ture. He  had  a  perfect  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority;  but  his  exquisite  good  breeding 
tempered  any  little  asperities  to  which  the  gravity 
of  his  manner  might  give  birth. 

After  an  animated  argument,  the  Emperor 
once  said  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza :  <<  You  are 
a  bar  of  iron — an  absolute  bar  of  iron ;  there  is 
no  bending  you  but  by  thrusting  you  into  the 
fire." 

^  Well,  Sire,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  a 
bar  of  iron  with  your  Majesty  more  than  with  any 
odier  person  in  the  world." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !" 
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**  It  must  inevitably  be  so,  Sire ;  for  when  I 
contradict  your  Majesty,  be  assured  that  nothing 
but  the  most  decided  conviction  of  being  in  the 
right  could  induce  me  to  do  so/' 

I  had  remarked  that  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
when  speaking  of  the  Emperor,  never  omitted 
those  respectful  forms  of  expression  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ  when  personally  ad- 
dressing his  sovereign.  There  was  a  delicate 
feeling  of  propriety  in  this  observance :  it  was 
an  homage  rendered  to  illustrious  misfortune. 
I  one  day  mentioned  to  the  Duke  how  sensibly 
I  felt  this  mark  of  good  taste. 

^  My  recollections/'  said  he,  ^*  are  a  sanctuary 
in  which  I  have  preserved,  in  all  its  warmth  and 
purity,  the  exalted  sentiment  which  has  survived 
deadi.  I  rarely  speak  of  die  Emperor,  and 
never  to  those  who  do  not  understand  my 
feelings." 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  cherished  ardent  but 
not  blind  admiration  for  Napoleon.  He  was 
himself  gifted  with  keen,  discriminating  powers 
of  judgment,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Em- 
peror was  based  on  bis  own  knowledge  of  Napo- 
leon's mental  superiority. 

"  I  have  known,"  said  he  to  us,  "  nearly  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  pi  esent  age — all  our  illus- 
trious  contemporaries.     I  have  lived  with  several 
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of  those  great  historical  characters  on  a  footing 
of  confidence  and  intimacy  quite  distinct  from 
my  diplomatic  duties.  I  have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  and  judging ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  institute  any  comparison  between 
Napoleon  and  any  other  man :  those  who  say 
otherwise  did  not  know  him. 

*<  That   noble-hearted  fellow,   Duroc,   once 
said  to  me,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  of 
manner — ^  The  Emperor,  my  dear  Calincourt, 
appears  to  me  to  be  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
mental  faculties,  any  one  of  which  would  suffice 
to  distingubh  a  man  from  the  multitude.     For 
example,  he  is  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age — 
a  sovereign,  whose  ministers  are  merely  his  clerks 
— a  statesman,  who  directs  the  whole  business  of 
the  country,  and  superintends  every  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  yet  thb  Colossus  of  gigantic 
proportions  can  descend  with  wonderful  facility 
to  the  most  trivial  details  of  private  life.    He  can 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  his  household,  as  he 
r^ulates  the  finances  of  the  empire.'      Duroc's 
remarks  were  just. 

*<  Some  persons  have  applied  a  silly  and  in- 
correct epithet  to  the  devoted  friends  of  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  no  Seides;  he  had 
fanatical  admirers,  but  their  fanaticism  was 
founded  on  conviction. 
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<'  As  to  myself,  whenever  I  take  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  past,  it  seems  as  though  some 
rays  of  the  meteor  diffused  a  light  over  my 
memory. 

<<  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Em- 
peror sent  for  me  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  not  been  in  bed.  I  found  him 
irritable  and  impatient.  Some  orders  which  he 
had  dispatched  on  the  preceding  evening  had 
not  been  executed.  As  yet  all  the  arrangements 
were  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress;  but  the 
apprehension  that  any  delay  might  ensue  ren- 
dered the  Emperor  anxious  and  impatient* 
Every  moment  staff-o£Scers  were  entering  with 
reports  of  the  missions  on  which  they  had  been 
sent  during  the  night  They  were  required  to 
expr^  themselves  very  laconically,  for  the  Em- 
peror could  not  endure  prolixity  or  hesitation. 
The  Prince  of  Neufchatel  might  certainly  have 
spared  him  the  fatigue  of  receiving  these  offi- 
cers ;  but  the  Emperor  always  wished  to  direct 
the  details  of  his  military  plans.  His  move- 
ments were  so  ordered  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  any  but  himself  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  whole.  The  &te  of  battle 
depended  on  the  intelligence  and  strict  punctu- 
ality of  those  who  had  orders  to  execute*  The 
Emperor  was  therefore  greatly  irritated  when  his 
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calculations  were  thwarted  by  any  neglect  or 
omission. 

'<  <  Sire,'  said  I,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  <  we  shall  have  a 
hard  day's  work.  It  is  now  only  four  o'clock, 
your  Majesty  has  had  no  rest  •  •  •' 

(f — <  Impossible,  Caulincourt  I  have  my  plan 
here,'  said  he,  passing  his  hand  lightly  across  his 
forehead,  'but  there  is  yet  nothing  —  nothing 
marked  on  my  maps.  Rustan,  go  and  fetch 
Dalbe.  Desire  Dalbe  to  come  to  me  imme- 
diately.' 

'<  A  map  of  the  ground  chosen  as  the  field  of 
battle  had  been  drawn  the  day  before.  Leaning 
on  the  table  on  which  it  was  spread  out,  the 
Emperor  traced  his  plan  rapidly,  but  with  the 
utmost  precision. 

('  ( Now  that  will  do — ^you  understand,  Caulin- 
court !  You  have  all  my  arrangements  in  your 
head.  Mount  a  horse — go  and  inspect  the 
ground,  and  select  for  me  a  spot  whence  I  may 
command  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  I  shall 
be  on  the  field  at  six  o'clock,' 

<<  He  threw  himself  on  his  camp  bed,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep. 

*^  The  action  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the*  conflict  was 
still  maintained  with  unabated  fury.  The  victory 
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was  SO  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  the  issue 
of  the  engagement.  The  Emperor,  who,  with 
his  staff,  was  stationed  on  a  height,  anxiously 
watched  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 
Suddenly  he  quitted  his  position,  spurred  his 
horse,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop.  Proceeding  to 
the  right  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  mounted  an 
eminence  which  was  completely  uncovered.  The 
ground  was  furrowed  by  the  enemy's  balls.  A 
battalion  of  grenadiers  had  been  posted  there  to 
do  the  duty  of  tirailleurs. 

'<  <  Dalbe !  the  maps — the  maps  ! '  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  alighting  from  his  horse. 

^*  The  maps  were  spread  upon  the  ground. 
He  examined  them,  traced  out  several  evolutions 
with  his  finger,  then  took  a  telescope  and  stood 
for  some  time  gazing  on  the  scene  of  slaughter 
around  us.  On  every  side  the  artillery  kept  up 
a  terrific  fire,  and  the  action  was  hotly  maintained 
at  every  point.  The  Emperor,  whose  intrepid 
calmness  did  not  for  a  moment  forsake  him 
amidst  this  frightful  devastation,  alternately  ex- 
amined his  maps  and  surveyed  the  field  of  battle. 
At  length,  laying  down  his  telescope,  he  said — 
*  Gentlemen,  the  battle  is  gained.  Tn  a  week 
we  shall  sleep  at  Berlin.' 

"These  words  were  truly  magical.      They 
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were  calculated  to  rouse  the  coldest  imagination. 
Xhe  fact  was,  that  at  that  moment  none  of  us 
could  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  probable 
loss  or  gain  of  the  battle,  the  fate  of  which  was 
not  really  decided  until  more  than  four  days 
after.  Victory  was  ours,  but  it  was  purchased  at 
the  price  of  the  most  heroic  efforts. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  whose 
countenance  at  thb  moment  glowed,  as  it  were, 
with  a  reflected  light  of  happiness,  '*  I  wish  I 
could  retrace  to  you  all  the  details  of  this  simple 
anecdote,  which  so  well  portrays  Napoleon's 
genius.  The  Emperor  had  no  sooner  uttered 
the  words,  the  battle  is  gained^  in  a  week  we  shall 
deep  at  Berlin^  than  the  soldiers  who  had  gradu- 
ally approached  now  gathered  round  him  so 
closely  that  he  had  scarcely  room  to  mount  his 
horse. 

"  «  Fall  back  !  fall  back  !'  exclaimed  the  offi- 
cers of  the  staff. 

'*'Let  them  advance!  Let  them  advance!' 
said  the  Emperor.  ^  They  shall  march  with  me 
to  Berlin ;  I  will  not  go  without  them.' 

"  The  air  now  resounded  with  joyful  and  en- 
thusiastic acclamations.  The  men  waved  their 
caps,  and  shouted  '  Vive  VEmpereur ! — On  to 
Berlin  with  the  Emperor!*  There  was  not 
one  of  these  brave  fellows  who  did  not  wish  he 
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had  ten  lives  instead  of  one  to  sacrifice  for 
Napoleon. 

*<  It  is  impossible  by  description  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  grace,  I  may  almost  say  the  coquetry, 
of  Napoleon's  manner  when  he  addressed  his 
troops.  There  was  an  irresistible  charm  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  when  he  wished  to  please  those 
to  whom  he  spoke ;  and  that  was  always  his  wish 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  his  veteran  mous'- 
taches, 

^^  I  remember  that  on  the  evening  of  the  batde 
of  Bautzen  he  passed  an  hospital  waggon.  It 
was  a  horrible  spectacle : — a  mountain  of  ampu- 
tated arms  and  1^  presented  itself  to  our  eyes. 
A  cuirassier  of  the  old  guard,  stretched  on  the 
aground,  was  struggling  with  two  adjutants  who 
were  endeavouring  to  hold  him,  whilst  Larrey 
was  preparing  to  amputate  the  limb  of  the 
wounded  man,  whose  thigh  bone  had  been  dread- 
fully shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell. 

'^'Be  quiet!  be  quiet!  coward!'  exclaimed 
Larrey,  impatiently. 

<^  But  the  poor  fellow  still  resisted ;  and  the 
teai-s  run  down  his  cheeks,  which  were  blackened 
by  gunpowder. 

<<  <  What  is  the  matter? '  inquired  the  Em- 
peror, riding  up  to  the  spot  where  the  cuiras- 
sier lay.     <  How  is  this  ? '  continued  he ;  *  surely 
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a  brave  moustache  like  you  are  not  afraid  of  a 
cut?' 

<*  *  No)  your  Majesty,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
cut;  but  this  is  a  sort  of  cut  that  a  man  may  die 
of— and  there  is  Catherine  and  her  four  little 
ones.  —  You  know  the  cantiniire  of  the  2nd 
cuirassiers? 

"  •  What  of  her?'  said  the  Emperor. 

^*  <  She  is  my  wife,  your  Majesty,  and  we  have 
four  children — and  if  I  should  die ' — continued 
he,  striving  to  repress  the  sobs  which  almost 
choked  his  utterance. 

"  '  Well,  and  what  if  you  should  die,  my 
good  fellow  ?  am  I  not  here  ?/ 

"  *  True,  your  Majesty — I  am  very  foolish. — 
Well,  doctor,  if  it  must  be  so,  cut  off  my  limb. 
Ood  bless  the  Emperor  I ' 

'^  '  Larrey,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  perform  this 
operation  in  the  most  careful  manner;  and  in  a 
month  hence  let  him  be  entered  at  the  Hospital 
of  the  Invalides,  in  Paris.' 

"  *Vive  TEmpereur!'  exclaimed  the  wounded 
cuirassier ;  and  his  brother  invalids  in  the  hospi- 
tal waggon  joined  in  the  shout. 

**  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  endowed  with  much  susceptibility  of  feeling : 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  just  to  say  that  he  had  not  time  to  in« 
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dulge  the  emotions  of  bis  heart.  He  proceeded 
straight  forward  to  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
without  heeding  the  thorns  which  were  scattered 
along  his  path.  Thus,  in  the  hundreds  of  battles 
in  which  be  lost  so  many  valuable  officers,  if 
feelings  of  regret  arose  in  his  heart,  he  seldom 
sought,  by  the  expression  of  them,  to  console  the 
grief  of  others." 

Here  the  Duke  paused,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  There  is  one  occasion,"  observed  I,  *'  on 
which  the  Emperor  appeared  to  me  to  betray 
great  want  of  feeling.  I  allude  to  an  observation 
he  made  after  the  battle  of  the  Moskowa,  where 
your  brother,  Auguste  de  Caulincourt,  was  killed. 
To  you,  Duke,  I  may  speak  without  reserve, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  was  shocked  at  the 
words  which  the  Emperor  addressed  to  you  in 
reference  to  the  melancholy  circumstance.  These 
words  are  authentically  recorded,  and  hold  a 
place  in  history.  ^  Caulincourt,'  said  he,  '  tliis, 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  disasters  of  war.'  There 
was  something  exceedingly  heartless  in  this. 
If  he  really  felt  no  sympathy  in  the  deep  grief 
of  a  friend,  he  should  have  held  his  tongue, 
and  silence  might  possibly  have  been  taken  for 
feeling.  Alas !  how  grievous  it  is  to  utter  a 
reproach  against  one  whom  we  so  devotedly 
worship." 
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The  Dake  fixed  bis  eyes  on  me,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  his  mind  was  occupied  by  a 
p£unful  recollection  9  which  the  hand  of  time  bad 
but  faintly  soothed.  I  inwardly  blamed  my  own 
inadvertence.  I  perceived  that  I  had  unguard- 
edly given  utterance  to  an  idea  which  doubtless 
the  Duke  had  often  sought  to  check  when  it 
ai'ose  in  his  own  mind.  The  grave  had  now 
closed  over  all.  The  generous  heart  of  Caul  in- 
€X>urt  cherished  no  feeling  but  pure  and  everlast- 
ing regret. 

I  had  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated  pain- 
fully,  and  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  him  in 
token  of  my  regret.  He  took  it,  and  pressed  it 
cordially  in  his. 

"  How  well  you  enter  into  my  feelings,"  said 
he,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  So  well,"  replied  I,  "  that  I  will  be  careful 
to  remember  the  remark  you  made  some  time 
ago,  that  the  Emperor  must  not  be  judged  on 
the  same  level  with  other  men." 

The  redoubt  at  which  General  Auguste  de 
Caulincourt  fell  was  watered  with  the  blood  of  a 
thousand  brave  men  and  three  generals :  but 
the  redoubt  was  carried,  and  the  battle  won. 

General  Moreau  lost  at  once  his  life  and  his 
honour  at  the  battle  of  Dresden.     Never  was 
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crime  followed  by  more  prompt  and  signal 
punishment.  The  vengeance  of  Heaven  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  apostate ! 
When  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  Moreau's 
death,  he  hastily  turned  to  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — "  My  star  I 
Caulincourt !  My  fortunate  star  !  Oh !  this 
event  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  pages 
in  my  history !" 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  that  same  even- 
ing he  reverted  to  the  subject  According  to 
his  ideas  of  fatalism,  the  death  of  Moreau  was  a 
favour  of  fortune — a  returning  smile  of  thatdes« 
tiny  which  had  taken  Lieutenant  Bonaparte  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  through  the  path  of  glory 
to  the  highest  altitude  of  worldly  greatness — 
which  enabled  him  to  count  kings  among  his 
vassals,  and  to  hold  a  court  at  Tilsit  to  decide 
what  share  of  his  munificence  each  sovereign 
should  receive. 

That  a  French  cannon  ball  should  have  laid 
Moreau  prostrate  at  the  very  moment  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  enemy's  camp  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  occurrences  which  it  is  diflScult 
to  refer  to  mere  chance.  Napoleon  deduced 
from  the  fact  a  variety  of  consequences,  sug- 
gested by  his  faith  in  predestination.    The  words 
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which  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  friend  were 
diaracteristic  of  his  feelings — <<  My  star !  Cau- 
linoourt  I " 

<'  I  must  confess,"  said  the  Duke  to  me  when 
we  were  conversing  on  this  subject,  <<that 
Moreau's  ezti'aordinary  death  almost  inclined 
me  to  fihare  the  Emperor's  impressions.  The 
multitude  is  marvellously  prone  to  seize  on  these 
sinister  moral  lessons*  With  the  name  of  Ge- 
neral Moreau  an  awful  warning  will  be  for  ever 
associated/' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ad  excursion  to  Remiremont — ^The  old  abbey  — ContiDued 
illness  of  the  Duke  de  Vicenza — Conversation  respecting 
his  embassy  to  Russia^^Diplomatic  instructions — ^The 
court  of  St.  Petersburg — ^The  state  apartments — Court 
entertainments — A  costly  plate  of  pears — French  actors 
at  St.  Petersburg — Frogbre  and  the  Emperor  Alexander — 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine — ^The  Emperor  Alexander 
in  love — The  beautiful  Madame  N. — Mademoiselle 
Georges — ^The  coquette's  device — The  Empress  Eliza- 
beth— Her  devoted  attachment  to  Alexander. 

We  had  arranged  with  the  Duke  de  Vicenza 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Remiremont,  a  pretty 
little  town,  situated  about  four  leagues  from 
Plombi^res.  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  set 
out  in  an  open  carriage.  We  visited  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Remiremont.  The 
church  alone  remains  undecayed.  In  the  cloister 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  remnants  of  a 
tomb,  of  the  date  of  the  middle  ages.  An  old 
legend  records  that  the  beautiful  Isaure  de 
Coulanges,  surnamed  PAstre  de^  nutts^  is  interred 
beneath  this  monument. 
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This  excursion  very  much  fatigued  the  Duke. 
He  was  so  ill  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  two  or  three  days.  When  he  was  well  enough 
to  see  us,  we  called  on  him.  Our  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  his  embassy  to  Russia — on 
those  four  brilliant  and  poetic  years  of  his  exists 
ence. 

<<  The  time  I  spent  in  Russia,''  said  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  *'  is  almost  the  only  interval  of  my 
life  to  which  I  can  refer  without  the  fear  of  con- 
juring up  some  painful  recollection. 

*<  In  1807,  when  I  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  political  fortune.  France  bad  no 
boundaries  save  those  determined  by  her  sove* 
reign.  The  French  name  was  a  talisman  to 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  rendered  homage 
and  obedience.  Then,  indeed,  there  was  glory 
and  honour  in  being  the  representative  of 
France! 

<<  The  Emperor  always  entertained  a  just  idea 
of  the  noble  and  the  grand.  He  was  economical 
in  his  own  personal  expenses,  and  a  decided  foe 
to  extravagance  and  wastefulness;  yet  he  was 
munificent  in  all  that  related  to  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  No  sovereign  had  a  nicer  perception 
of  what  was  due  to  his  exalted  position.  He 
was  desirous  that  the  ambassador  of  the  greatest 

VOL.  I.  c 
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nation  in  the  world  diould  maintain,  with  regal 
splendor,  the  rank  of  the  oountry  he  had  the . 
honour  to  represent*  *  I  give  you  a  carte  blanche 
for  the  eaqsenses  of  the  embassy/  said  he  to  me. 
^  We  must  not  appear  like  citizens  grown  rich — 
the  court  of  France  must  not  shew  itself  mean 
and  petty.  Our  brother  of  Russia  loves  pleasure 
and  luxury.  Give  magnificent  fUe^ — ^let  them 
have  something  for  their  money.' 

<^  He  laughed  heartily  at  this  allusion.  The 
Emperor  was  rarely  gay,  but  when  he  was  so, 
his  flow  of  spirits  rendered  him  singularly  com- 
municative. 

*'  If,  Sire,  I  might  venture  to  employ  a  vulgar 
phrase,  but  one  that  is  Apropos  to  the  subject,  I 
should  say  ■■      " 

"  <  That  they  have  paid  the  piper  beforehand,' 
interrupted  he,  with  a  renewed  burst  of  laughter ; 
then,  with  true  Italian  mobility  of  spirit,  he 
added : — *  Now,  Caulincourt,  let  us  talk  seriously 
on  cabinet  diplomacy.  As  to  the  diplomacy  of 
the  drawing-room,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
manage  that  like  a  true  nobleman.  Attend  to 
me,  Caulincourt.  Bear  in  mind  my  instructions; 
and,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  my  political  plans 
mid  my  system.  If  you  do  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend me,  you  will  not  be  able  to  serve  me 
welL     In  diplomae)^,  tact  and  good  management 
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are  better  than  cunning.  The  machineiy  which 
used  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  diplomatists  of 
past  times  is  now  worn  ont.  All  their  fintue  is 
now  well  known ;  and  after  all,  when  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  speak  decidedly  and  downrighdy, 
continued  he,  raising  his  head  haughtUy,  <  idiy 
shoald  we  resort  to  cunning  ?  Dissimulation  is 
always  a  mark  of  weakness*' 

**  He  then  explained  to  me  his  policy  in  refiH*- 
ence  to  the  court  of  Russia,  and  took  a  pro« 
found  and  luminom  view  of  its  consequences. 
His  plan  was  gigantic,  and  was  destined  to  pro* 
duce  incalculable  results.  Our  conversation  was 
long,  and  every  observation  that  fell  from  him 
so  completely  riveted  my  attention,  that  his  in- 
structions were  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind. 
My  miissiim  was  a  great  and  glorious  one,  and  I 
felt  within  me  the  power  to  execute  it  worthily. 
Whether  the  Empm-or  intended  to  give  me  his 
final  decision  in  this  conversation  I  know  not ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  course  of  my  em- 
bassy I  frequendy  reminded  him  (though,  alas, 
in  vain)  of  the  instructions  I  had  received  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  Paris.  But  enough 
of  this! 

<<  You  wbh,**  continued  the  Duke,  <<  that  I 
should  introduce  you  to  the  brilliant  court  of 
Russia,  where  I  found  realized  all  the  traditions 

c2 
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of  the  youthful  days  of  Louis  XIV.     Indeed^ 

the  glories  of  the  Grand  Monarque  seemed  at  , 

that   time  a  fond  dream   at  the  court  of  Su 

Petersburg.      No  court  ever  presented  within 

itself  so  many  elements  of  pleasure  and  excite* 

ment.     Youth,  beauty,  gaiety,  and   splendor, 

were  ever  grouped  round  the  throne. 

**  On  reception  days,  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  in  the  saloons  of  the  palace  exceeded  all 
that  imagination  can  picture.  It  was  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  the  *  Arabian  Nig^ns.' 
Women  of  the  most  captivating  beauty,  gnue, 
and  elegance,  were  sparkling  in  diamonds,  and 
arrayed  with  a  gorgeousness  truly  Asiatic*  Some 
were  intelligent  and  well  educated,  otheis  finro- 
lous  and  ignorant ;  but  all  were  beautiful,  and 
all  devotedly  fond  of  music  and  dancing*  The 
young  men,  by  the  grace  of  their  manners  and 
language,  and  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  thtir 
dress,  completely  eclipsed  our  most  approved 
Parisian  models,  our  Richelieus,  NarboMKs, 
8cc.  &c. 

"  Every  day  brought  nevrfHeiy  new  parties  of 
pleasure.  I  confess  that  I  found  it  no  very  easy 
matter  to  maintain  my  establishment  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  Russian  notions  of  munifi- 
cence. Balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  uppers,  oc- 
cupied the  evenings ;  and  sledge  parties  were  a 
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&voarite  day  amusement.  I  will  mention  one 
example  out  of  a  thousand,  to  give  you  an  idea 
ol*  the  profuse  expenditure  of  money  in  Russia. 

^<  At  a  supper  which  was  given  after  a  ball  at 
ibe  Embassy^  a  plate  of  five  pears  cost  125  louis. 
On  another  occasion,  cherries,  which  bad  been 
purchased  at  the  price  of  four  francs  each,  were 
served  as  abundantly  as  though  they  had  cost  no 
more  than  twenty  sous  per  pound.  You  must 
not  imagine  that  this  was  an  exception  worthy  of 
remark,  or  calculated  to  excite  surprise.  On  the 
eontfary,  any  attempt  to  spare  this  expense  would 
have  appeared  shabby  and  absurd.  Rayneval, 
my  principal  secretary,  a  very  clever  and  pro- 
mising young  man,  used  frequendy  to  join  with 
me  in  deploring  the  necessity  of  this  lavish  waste 
of  money. 

<*  I  must  repeat  to  you  a  remark  made  by  the 
Emperor  on  this  subject.  In  my  private  corres- 
pondence with  him,  I  frequently  entered  into  the 
no6t  minute  details  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  had  desired  me  to  write  him  gossiping  let- 
ters. They  amused  him.  When  I  informed 
him  <if  the  pears  at  25  louis  a  piece,  he  answered, 
*When  I  was  a  sub-lieutenant  I  should  have 
thought  myself  very  fortunate  if  my  yearly  income 
had  been  as  much  as  the  price  of  your  plate  of 
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Russian  pears.    Such  extraTagances  are  only 
to  be  expected  in  madmen  or  foola' 

'^  I  am  certain/'  added  the  Duke,  smiling, 

'<  that  the  Emperor  was  really  angry  at  this  silly 

profiisbn.     Thongh  the  piper  had  been  paid  bi*' 

firehandf  yet  he  finrnd  it  very  difficult  to  digest 

the  pears  and  cherries.'' 

'<  Truly,"  observed  I,  *<  in  a  pencm  so  tempecv 
ate  and  economical  as  our  Emperor,  such  wantoti 
prodigality  was  weU  calculated  to  excite  con- 
tempt, and  even  anger." 

<*  During  my  residence  at  St.  Petersburg/' 
resumed  the  Duke,  ^  I  was  continually  struck 
by  the  curious  contrasts  which  presented  them- 
selves to  my  observation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  surprise  which  was  esfi- 
cited  in  us  Frenchmen  on  witnessing  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  sort  of  ido- 
latrous worship  rendered  to  him  throughout  his 
dominions.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
cessive familiarity  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
sometimes  tolerated  on  the  part  of  persons  Of 
inferior  condition  exceeds  all  belief. 

<*  There  was  a  company  of  French  actors  at 
St.  Petersburg;  Mesdemoiselles  Georges  and 
Bourgoin,  and  Duport,  of  the  Opera,  were 
among  them,  and  excited  great  admiration.  The 


eomedisD,  Frog^re»  a  papU  of  Dugwnk,  mm  a 
young  man  of  agreeaUe  tnaanora^  and  possessed 
oonsiderable  talent  He  bad  a  good  stock  of 
that  ready  wit  which  k  estimatod  hiig^y  in  all 
countries.  Frog^re  amufled  the  Emperor,  who 
treated  him  wkh  wonderfU  oondesoenidon.  This 
encouraged  him  to  draw  largely  on  his  Majesty's 
fiwoor.  Frog^  was  freely  admitted  into  the 
behest  society.  There  was  noflU  at  the  palace, 
at  the  Embassy,  or  at  the  residences  of  the 
nobility,  to  which  Frog^e  was  not  invited.  In 
shiwt^  he  was  quite  the  rage. 

«(  One  evening,  at  a  par^  given  by  the  Em- 
press, Frog^re  stepped  up  to  the  Emperor,  and, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  an  enormous  snuff- 
box filled  with  ducats,  he  presented  it  to  his 
Mfgesty,  saying,  <  Sire,  will  you  take  a  pinch?' 

(c  c  \(^t  is  the  meaning  of  tUs  joke  ?  in- 
<piired  Alexander,  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

*<  <  It  means.  Sire,  that  if  your  Majesty  would 
take  a  pinch  I  shall  feel  much  honoured.  M. 
Demidoff,  who  seat  me  this  snuff-box  to-day,  in- 
forms me,  that  if  your  Miigesty  would  be  pleased 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Malta,  which  yon  promised  him,  he 
would  often  send  me  a  supply  of  this  snuff/ 

<* '  Well,  well,  my  dear  Frog&re,  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  often  have  a  pinch  of  Demi- 
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dofiTs  (muff/'     Soon  after  tbk  the  ivished-for 
/pros^.was  seen  on  M.  Deroidoff's  brensL 

<<  The  £inperor  Alexander  was  one  day  con- 
versing with  Frogfere  on  die  dramatic  art^  and 
the  pleasures  of  an  actor's  life.  In  die  eoorse  of 
the  oonversati<m9  FVogfere  observed — ^  Yon  haare 
no  need  to  envy,  any  one,  Sire.  The  trordi  is, 
that  if  I  were  not  the  actor  Frogdre,  I  shonld 
wish  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Russia.' 

<'The  first  presentation  of  Fmgfere  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  took  place  one  nkym- 
ing  at  the  hour  when  the  Duke  received  his 
fikmiliar  visitors,  whilst  he  was  at  his  toilette. 
His  Imperial  Highness  drew  oa  a  pak  of  jrdiow 
leather  pantaloons,  such  as  were  worn  at  that 
time.  Having  found  some  fault  with  them,  he 
drew  diem  off  again,  and  desired  his  valet  to 
bring  him  another  pair.  Constantine,  though 
his  countenance  was  far  from  handsome,  pos- 
sessed a  very  fine  figure,  and  he  bestowed  great 
attention  on  his  dress.  The  Grand  Dukei 
wholly  intent  on  the  business  of  his  toilette,  had 
not  addressed  a  word  to  Frog^re,  when  the  latter 
said — 

<<  <  Monseigneur  I  I  am  not  your  dupeP 

^<  The  Grand  Duke  turned  round  diarply^ 
and,  advancing  towards  Frog^re,  with  an  angry- 
look,  said — *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?' 
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*<  *  I  meao,  your  Highness,  that  I  am  not  your 
dupe.  You  wish  to  ^ew  me  that  you  have  a 
handsome  1^,  and  that  you  have  two  pairs  of 
pantaloons  at  your  service.' 

<(  Every  one  present  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  from  that  time  fVogdre  became  a 
fiivonrite  with  the  Grand  Duke. 

<<  In  France,''  added  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
«<  we  have  no  taste  for  extravagances  of  this  sort. 
Hapaieoa  would  have  thrown  Frog^re  out  of  the 
window/' 

I  felt  very  curious  to  know  some  particulars 
respecting  a  certain  lady  who  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
period  to  which  the  Duke's  conversation  now 
referred.     <^  Pray,   Duke,"  said  I,  "  tell  me 

something  about  the  beautiful  Madame  N , 

with  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  so 
daqdy  in  love,  and  whose  coquetry  so  tormented 
him.  I  am  quite  of  Napoleon's  taste.  I  dearly 
love  gossip." 

"Oh!"  replied  the  Duke,  smiling,<<  Alexander's 

passion  for  the  fascinating  Maria- Antona  N 

is  quite  a  romance. 

«  Madame  N ,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor's 

grand  huntsman,  was  allied  on  her  mother's 
side  to  the  Imperial  family.    If  I  were  ^fted 

cd 
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with  descriptive  talent,  I  would  draw  a  poruait 
of  sach  Gi^ivating  loveliness  that  it  would  turn 
the  heads  of  half  the  young  men  in  France,  and 
yet  it  woold  fall  far  short  of  my  model.  How 
is  it  possiUe  to  describe  grace  of  manner  and 
the  expreasion  of  a  heavenly  countenance  ?  and 
these  were  the  charms  which  rendered  Madame 

N the  most  irresistibly  fascinating  woman  I 

ever  bdield.  She  was  beautiful,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  clever,  lively — an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, an  excellent  singer,  and  a  most  desperate 
coquette. 

'<  One  day,  wlien  I  drew  her  portrait  in  this 
way,  to  herself,  she  laughed  heartily,  and  told  me 
the  likeness  was  not  flattered. 

'<  I  feel  convinced  that  if  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune,  or  the  ill  fortune,  to  be  the  lover  of  that 
delightful  woman,  she  would  have  driven  me 
mad. 

<<  A  few  months  after  my  arrival  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Emperor  Alexander  admitted  me  to 
his  friendship.  He  possessed  a  truly  noble  and 
amiable  disposition.  We  were  both  of  the  same 
age.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother ;  and  he,  on  his 
part,  maintained  his  intercourse  with  me  on  a 
footing  of  friendship  and  equality  which  he  could 
not  have  extended  even  to  his  own  brothers.    So- 
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▼ere%iis  can  oidy  have  sufagects.  Sentimetital 
people  may  deny  this  fiu^t,  but  it  is  neveithd^ss 
tmcontroTertible. 

^  Many  times,  when  the  coort  cirele  had 
bfoken  up,  and  I  had  returned  home^iadeed, 
not  unfireijiieBtly  after  I  had  retired  to  bed,  ha^  I 
seen  the  Emperor  Alexander  enter  my  chamber. 
He  mndd  pass  a  portion  of  the  night  seated  at 
my  bed-side,  and  making  me  Ae  confidant  of  his 
sorrows,  his  anxieties,  and  jealousies. 

**  Ob  one  of  these  occasions  he  said  to  me^ 
^  Did  you  remark,  my  dear  Duke,  bow  ooquet- 

tiahly  she  conversed  this  evening  with  Tol ? 

She  danced  three  times  with  him !— -with  that 

blockhead  Tol ,  who  looks  just  like  a  lackey. 

Always  stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  glove,  a  &n, 
or  a  bouquet,  and  all  to  obtain  a  look  or  a  smile. 
?niat  ibols  men  are !  Such  conduct  really  excites 
contempt.' 

**  But,  your  Majesty 

^  ^  Ah,  my  dear  Caulincourt,  for  the  hundredth 
time  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  address  me  thus. 
If  you  are  to  regard  me  merely  as  a  sovereign, 
there  must  be  an  end  of  this  confidential  and 
friendly  intercourse,  which  renders  me  so  happy*' 

^  WeU  then.  Sire,  let  me  adc  you»  do  yon 
think  it  extraordinary  that  other  men  besides 
yourself  should  admire  Madame  N ? 
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<< '  But  they  have  not  comnion  sense^  My 
dear  friend)  I  assure  you  that  woman  renders  me 
the  most  miserable  of  men  by  her  insu£farable 
coquetry.  She  knows  it,  and  cares  not.  When 
I  reproach  her  for  her  love  of  admiration  and 
flattery,  she  replies — <<  What  else  do  women  live 
for  ?  What  would  life  be  worth  if  deprived  of  all 
that  is  agreeable  and  poetic  ?  I  bve  only  you, 
Alexander;  but  I  like  the  admiration  of  all  I** 
Shell  drive  me  mad  !'  sighed  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  ima- 
ginable. 

<<  When  he  succeeded  in  forgetting  her  for  a 
few  hours,  he  was  quite  elated  by  his  revenge. 
But  in  a  little  time  he  was  more  her  slave  than 
ever,  and  she  made  him  pay  dearly  for  bis  infi- 
ddity. 

"  It  was  said  that  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 

G for  a  time  seduced  Alexander  from  his 

allegiance  to  Madame  N •    All  the  admirers 

of  the  latter  lady,  elated  by  hope,  were  imme- 
diately at  her  feet.     Madame  N felt  the 

slight  severely ;  and  though  it  did  not  perhaps 
very  deeply  wound  her  heart,  yet  it  mortified 
her  pride. 

<^  The  handsome  Leon  N ,  the  cousin  of 

Madame  N ,  had  long  been  an  ardent  though 

a  silent  admirer  of  his  captivating  relation.    The 
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lady  now  encouraged  him  by  a  few  kind  words, 
and  his  long  repressed  passion  burst  out  without 
reserve.  He  was  deeply  in  love,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  conceal  the  sentiment  that  gained  com- 
plete mastery  over  his  soul.      He  was  just  at 
that  age  when  a  young  man  will  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  glory,  fortune,  and  even  life  itself,  to  an 
absorbing  passion.     Leon  sacrificed  all   these. 
Whether  he  secured  happiness  I  cannot  inform 
you. 

<<  No  circumstance  that  took  place  at  court 
could  be  kept  secret.  The  Emperor  was  not 
disinclined  to  be  faithless  himself,  but  he  did 

not  choose  that  Madame  N should  follow 

his  example.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
iurious  fit  of  jealousy  took  possession  of  the 
Emperor. 

^*  ^  These  people,'  said  he  to  me,  ^are  sporting 
with  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  with  their  for- 
tunes and  liberty.  I  have  the  power  to  annihi- 
late the  audacious  N ,  and  I  might  use  it. 

But  no,  that  heartless  coquette  shall  not  induce 
me  to  exile  a  man  for  her  sake.  My  dear  Duke, 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  commit  such  an  act 
of  severity  to  avenge  a  personal  injury  to  myself. 
And  yet  I  sometimes  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
send  that  coxcomb  Leon  N to  make  an  ex- 
cursion in  Siberia.* 
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**  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  bim»  and  to  avert 
the  imperial  thunder  from  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lover.  I  urged  many  arguments  in  his 
behalf. 

*^*Iaxa  certain  she  does  not  love  him,'  resumed 
the  Emperor;  <she  has  not  the  least  r^ard  for 
him.  Antona,  in  fact,  loves  no  one*  She  is  vain 
and  cold-hearted  I  She  thinks  by  this  means  to 
pwiish  me,  to  drive  me  to  despair ;  but  she  shall 
see  that  I  know  how  to  estimate  her.  I  assure 
you  that  she  is  now  entirely  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me.' 

« I  mu^t  needs  confess,  that  whilst  the  Em- 
peror uttered  these  words  I  found  it  no  easy  mat* 
ter  to  preserve  my  gravity ;  for  I  could  clearly 
see  through  the  coquettish  manoeuvre  adopted  by 

Madame  de  N .     Her  object  merely  was  to 

alarm  the  Emperor's  jealousy,  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  her  expectations. 

<<The  misunderstanding  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  lady,  which  lasted  a  month,  kept  the 
Court  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  it  was  the  gene- 
ral topic  of  conversation.  A  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  who  was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Alex- 
ander, was  appointed  to  open  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  diplomatic  notes  were  regularly  ex- 
changed. The  lady  would  stoop  to  no  abatement 
of  her  high  dignity,  and  the  correspondence  was 
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maintained  with,  all  the  forms  which  would  have 
been  observed  between  two  sovereign  powers.  It 
was  reaUy  a  most  amusing  affidn  The  Empress* 
drawing-room  presented  a  curious  field  for  ob- 
servation.   There  the  two  belligerent  powers,  the 

Emperor  and  Madame  N ,  appeared  every 

evening  face  to  face. 

^'  Surely^"  said  I,  '*  the  amours  of  Alexander 
most  have  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  Em- 
press,  who,  I  have  understood,  was  very  beau- 
tiful.'* 

*<  The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  a  beautiful  and 
captivating  woman ;  but  she  was  amiable  and  re- 
signed, and  she  never  complained  of  her  &te, 
though  her  heart  was  blighted.  The  crown  well 
became  her  noble  brow ;  and  she  well  understood 
the  mission  of  a  woman  who  wears  a  crown ;  she 
suffered,  and  smiled.  Elizabeth  concealed,  amidst 
the  splendor  of  her  imperial  state,  that  deep  sor- 
row, that  mortal  anguish,  which  casts  a  gloom 
even  over  the  brightest  things.  When  her  me- 
lancholy and  penetrating  glance  dwelt  on  the 

lovely  countenance    of  Madame    N ,   she 

seemed  to  reproach  her  for  having  usurped  her 
happiness.  The  beautiful,  graceful,  and  accom- 
ph'shed  Elizabeth,  was  neglected  by  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  aU  her  affection,  and  whom 
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shelovedyiiot  because  he  was  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  but  because  he  was  AlexaDder." 

The  evening  was  advancing,  and  we  took  leave 
of  the  Duke  de  Vicenza.  Next  day  we  met  him 
at  the  fountain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

My  neglect  of  the  order  of  dales  'and  subjects  explained — 
Details  relating  to  the  court  of  Russia — ^A  note  from 
Napoleon — ^The  Empress  Elizabeth — Her  inquiries  re- 
specting the  French  court — Napoleon's  attention  to 
female  dress  —  A  gallant  present  from  the  French 
Emperor — Imperial  reriews — ^The  Russian  guards — 
Vast  expense  bestowed  on  their  uniforms,  horses,  &c. 
— The  Emperor  and  the  sledge  driver — Alexander's 
familiarity  with  his  inferiors  —  Count  Onwaroff  and 
Princess  S  . .  • . — ^The  interriew  on  the  Niemen — ^The 
beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia — Boieldieu  and  Lafoot — 
The  Grand  Chamberlain  Narishkim. 

Ik  describing  the  interesting  conversations 
which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  with  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  I  am  aware  that  I  may  incur 
the  reproach  of  turning  suddenly  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  and  totally  disregarding  the  order 
of  dates.     My  explanation  will  be  brief. 

We  listened  to  the  revelations  of  the  Duke  with 
all  the  intense  interest  natural  to  persons  who 
were  being  made  acquainted  with  new  facts  in  a 
marvellous  period  of  history.     I  every  morning 
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made  notes  of  what  I  had  heaid  dnring  the  pre* 
oediDg  day;  bat  in  so  doing,  my  object  was 
merdy  to  while  away  some  of  those  tedious  hours 
which  always  hang  heavily  on  an  invalid;  and  I 
had  no  thought  <^  collecting  materials  for  publH 
cation. 

I  copy  my  notes  literally,  without  any  attempt 
to  arrange  dates  or  subjectB;  these  pages,  there* 
fore,  present  a  fiiithful  record  of  the  conyersa^ 
tions  of  a  man  whose  statements  need  not 
the  colouring  of  fiction  to  invest  them  with  inte- 


We  had  been  greatly  amused  in  listening  to 
the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
related  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  I  asked 
the  Duke  de  Vioensa  whether  his  recollections 
of  Russia  were  exhausted. 

<<  I  understand  you,"  replied  he ;  '<  I  know 
there  is  more  kindness  than  curiosity  m  your 
wish  to  return  with  me  to  St.  Fetersbmg. 
because  in  so  doing  we  must  for  awhile  forsake 
Napoleon  for  Alexander.  I  have  brought  mth 
me  to  Flombi^res  all  the  papers  relating  to  my 
embassy  to  Russia.  I  happen  at  this  moment 
to  have  in  my  pocket  a  little  autograph  note  of 
the  Emperor,  which  I  will  shew  you. 

« I  have  already  told  you  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  curious  to  know  all  that  was  passing 
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in  the  interior  of  the  ooart  of  Russia.  The 
misunderstandiog  which  prevailed  for  the  space 
of  a  month  between  Alexander  and  the  beautiful 

Madame  N »  was  like  an  armistice  which 

precedes  either  peace  or  a  decisive  battle*  The 
Emperor,  who  was  still  a  young  man,  in  every 
aoise  of  the  term,  could  turn  his  thoughts  to 
nothing  but  the  capitulation  which  the.  lady  was 
nuddng  him  wait  for,— the  victory  which  she  in- 
tended to  make  him  purchase  dearly.  He  was 
quite  unable  to  attend  to  business ;  to  get  him  to 
sign  any  document,  or  to  discuss  any  serious 
affair,  would  have  been  impossible.  <  The  head 
foUowB  die  heart,'  said  he  to  me  one  day ;  <  snp^ 
poee,  my  dear  Caulincourt,  thatwe  defer  this  com- 
munication till  next  week;  write  to  your  court, 
and  say  that  I  am  rather  unwell.  You  will  only 
tell  the  truth.  That  woman  will  drive  me  mad !' " 

<*  After  I  had  acquainted  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon with  this  affair,  he  wrote  me  the  following 
note  in  his  own  hand.  It  was  appended  to  a 
letter  containing  diplomatic  instructions : — 

<<  <  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  to 
observe  the  character  of  that  man,  who  was  bom 
a  BQimreiga*  A  woman  turns  the  head  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias !  All  the  women  in 
the  world  would  not  make  me  lose  an  hour. 
Continue  to  acquaint  me  of  everything ;  let  me 
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know  the  most  minute  details.  The  i»'ivate  life 
of  a  man  is  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  many 
useful  lessons  reflected/ 

^  But,''  pursned  the  Duke,  <*  if  Nqwleon 
was  eager  to  know  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
court  of  Russia,  Alexander  was  no  less  curious 
in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Tuileries.  When 
he  questioned  me  closely,  you  may  easily  imagine 
that  I  protected  myself  by  a  due  share  of  diplo- 
matic discretion. 

<«  With  the  Empress  Elisabeth  I  fimnd  it  no 
easy  task  to  maintain  my  reserve.  Her  Majes- 
Qr's  questions  respecting  Napoleon  were  endless. 
Whenever  I  was  present  in  her  little  drawing- 
room  circle,  she  subjected  me  to  a  minute  inter- 
rogatory respecting  the  countenance,  the  figure, 
the  manners,  and  the  habits,  of  my  Emperor. 
Then,  with  the  graceful  fiivoli^  of  a  woman, 
she  would  string  together  endless  questions  re- 
specting our  court  receptions,  our  balls,  f&tesj 
and  fiishions ;  whether  the  French  ladies  were  as 
fascinating  as  she  had  heard  them  represented  ? 
Wluit  was  their  court  costume  ?  &c.  &c.  As  I 
oould  answer  such  questions  without  the  fear  of 
compromising  any  state  secrets,  I  most  willingly 
resigned  my  ambassadorial  digni^  to  eqoy  the 
pleasure  of  chatting  with  the  charming  Empress 
Elizabeth. 
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'^  <  Monsieur  le  Doc/  said  she  (hk  day,  in  that 
^oft  sweet  voice  which  I  never  heard  equalled ; 
*  Monsieur  le  Due,  how  I  should  like  to  hide 
mysdf  in  a  little  corner  whence  I  mi^t  get  a 
peep  at  <me  of  your  court  bdb  !  HowIdKudd 
like  to  see  your  beautifol  couaUTwoBien,  arrayed 
in  ail  their  grace  and  degance !  I  am  told  that 
they  are  exceedingly  captivating/ 

**  Oh,  your  Majesty,  refHed  I,  diere  aie  cap- 
tivating women  in  every  country. 

^^  *  I  doii't  know  that,  for  I  have  never  been  out 
of  Rnssia/  said  she^  with  indescribable  archness  of 
nianner;  <  however,  it  is  very  certain  that  we 
cannot  vie  with  the  Parisian  ladies  in  elqpuice. 
'Their  fiishions  never  reach  us  until  they  are  quite 
out  of  date.'  As  she  uttered  these  words  her 
pretty  countenance  assumed  an  eacpression  of 
regret. 

<<  Even  Napoleon,  the  Great  Captain,''  conti- 
nued the  Duke,  **  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
sometimes  to  turn  his  attention  to  female  dress. 
Several  ladies  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  knew 
diis  by  sad  experience.  One  day  at  Saint  Cloud, 
r  heard  him  say,  in  a  very  angry  tone,  to  the 
wile  of  a  general,  <  Madame,  when  a  lady  has  a 
'  husband  with  an  income  of  100,000  francs  per 
^num,  she  may  very  .well  afford  a  new  dress 
every  time  she  has  the  honour  to  pay  her  court 
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to  the  Empress.  Endowments,  Madame,  are 
favours.  I  do  not  owe  them ;  and  when  I  give 
them  it  is  with  the  view  that  they  should  help  to 
maintain  that  luxury  without  which  commerce 
cannot  thrive.'  The  poor  lady  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
general  shabbiness  of  her  dress  fully  justified 
this  mark  of  imperial  displeasure. 

<<  But  to  return  to  the  Empress  I^zabeth.  I 
acquainted  my  redoubtable  master  with  the  ad* 
miration  expressed  by  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias  for  French  fashions. 

**  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards  four  large 
packages  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  addressed 
to  the  Empress.  They  contained  a  beautiful 
assortment  of  millinery,  consisting  of  hats,  caps, 
toques,  flowers,  ribbons,  &c.,  all  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste.  Elizabeth  had  ordered  nothing, 
and  expected  nothing,  from  Paris.  All  these 
elegant  things  came  as  if  they  had  fallen  from 
the  clouds. 

**  In  the  evening,  at  her  little  drawing-ioom 
circle,  the  Empress  stepped  up  to  me^  and,  holding 
up  her  finger  with  a  playful  air  of  menace,  she 
said, '  Duke,  you  have  been  indiscreet ;  but  no 
matter :  when  you  next  write,  pray  say  that  I 
am  delighted  with  the  things.  They  are  ex- 
quisite, truly  exquisite.'      The  Empress  then 
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retired  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  left 
me  quite  mystified*  I  coeld  form  no  idea  of 
what  she  alluded  to* 

^  Next  day  there  was  a  sledge  party.  Hie 
Emperor  did  me  die  honour  to  desire  diat  I 
would  take  my  seat  in  the  EmpreBs*  sledge. 

^*  In  the  course  of  our  drive  I  said,  Will  your 
Majesty  be  pleased  to  explain  to  me  how  I 
have  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  with  which 
you  last  night  charged  me  ? 

'<  The  Empress  instantly  solved  the  enigma.  I 
assured  her  that  I  had  not  been  let  into  the 
secret,  and  that  not  a  line  had  been  written  to 
me  on  the  subject.     This  was  the  fact. 

<^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  orders  were  ^ven 
quite  secredy  in  Paris,  and  that  no  one  had  an 
idea  whence  they  emanated.  This  act  of  gallan- 
try was  quite  in  good  taste.  The  present  in 
itself  was  of  no  great  value.  The  articles  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  suited  to  the  taste 
of  a  young  and  elegant  woman,  but  were  not 
sufficiendy  cosdy  to  be  presented  to  the  Empress. 

<<  I  thought  it  remarkable  diat  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  never  asked  me  any  questk>ns  respect* 
ing  Josephine.  Possiblyshe  thought  thatModame 
Beauharmis  trovmed^  was  a  person  below  the 
level  of  imperial  dignity.  Napoleon^  the  sub- 
lieutenant, passing  rapidly  thxough  his  vast  and 
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glorious  career,  and  by  the  sole  aid  of  his  sword 
ascending  the  first  throne  in  the  world — Napo- 
leon was  like  a  luminous  disc  to  the  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  king.** 

<'  I  should  like,''  said  I  to  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza,  "  to  hear  some  account  of  those  brQliant 
reviews.  I  have  heard  that  Alexander  mani- 
fested no  little  vanity  in  exhibiting  these  specta- 
cles, in  their  utmost  magnificence,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  French  ambassador." 

<<  He  did  so,"  replied  the  Duke,  **and  certainly 
I  never  beheld  anything  of  the  kind  equal  in 
magnificence,  to  the  imperial  reviews  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Emperor  was  extremely  vain 
of  them,  and  he  one  day  asked  me  whether  his 
reviews  equalled  those  of  the  Tuileries.  Sire, 
replied  I,  they  are  both  incomparable.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  smiled ;  I  think  he  understood 
me. 

^<  In  the  reviews  at  St.  Petersburg  there 
were  never  less  than  20,000,  and  often  as  many 
as  90,000  men  assembled  on  the  ground.  The 
troops,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  admirable, 
both  with  regard  to  personal  appearance  and 
dress.  Each  regiment  of  cavalry  had  horses  of 
one  uniform  colour — viz.,  all  black,  grey,  white, 
bay,  &c.  The  colonel  of  each  regiment  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  nobleman  of  the  court 
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of  Russia;  and  they  all  expended  vast  sums  in 
keeping  up  the  fine  appearance  of  their  troops* 

''Among  the  finest  troops  in  the  Russian 
service  I  may  class  the  corps  of  horse^  guards 
raised  by  Paul  I.  In  this  r^ment,  every  private 
is  a  knight  of  Malta.  Their  uniform  is  fed,  with 
massive  alver  cuirasses,  and  they  wear  the  cross 
of  Malta  in  relief  on  their  breasts,  forming  a 
large  escutcheon.  The  officers  of  this  corps  are 
all  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank.  Their  uni- 
forms, and  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  glitter 
with  gold  lace  and  jewels.  Their  Arabian  horses; 
too,  are  of  immense  value. 

<'  One  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  hussar 
guards  was  that  commanded  by  G>lonel  Scher- 

wertiuskim,  the  brother  of  Madame  N •    He 

was  one  of  the  most  elegant  young  men  I  ever 
saw.  His  scarlet  uniform,  richly  adorned  with 
gold  lace  and  a  profusion  of  costly  fur,  set  off 
his  tall  military  figure  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  obtained  permission  to  have  black  horses  in 
his  regiment ;  and  the  shining  jetty  skins  of  these 
fine  animals,  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  red 
uniforms  of  their  riders,  produced  a  fine  efifect. 
The  saddle  clothes  and  trappings  of  the  horses 
were  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Colonel 
Scherwertiuskim  expended  on  his  regiment  no 
less  a  sum  than  50,000  roubles  per  annum  over 
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and  above  die  allowance  granted  by  the  state. 
The  officers  vied  with  eadi  other  in  luxmy  and 
mnnificence.  Not  one  of  them  would  mount  a 
horse  of  less  value  than  2,000  roubles.  I  have 
mentioned  only  two  corps,  but  all  were  charac- 
terized by  equal  magnificence. 

<<  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  reviews, — ^for  Russian  uniform  is  at 
once  martial  and  elegant  Both  men  and  uni* 
forms  are  alike  well  made,  and  present  a  most 
warlike  aspect  The  staff  officers  who  surrounded 
the  Emperor  formed  a  most  dazzling  groupe ; 
and  the  young  sovereign  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  reviews. 

<<  The  military  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  were 
executed  with  the  most  perfect  precision  and 
effect ;  and  every  man  engaged  in  them,  evea 
down  to  the  privates  and  corporals,  sought  and 
found,  amidst  the  fairer  portion  of  the  qpecta- 
tors,  two  bright  eyes  to  stimulate  his  spirit  and 
address. 

'<  At  the  dose  of  one  of  these  imperial  reviews, 
the  Emperor  alluded  to  an  amusing  adventure 
which  was  at  the  time  the  general  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

<<  Alexander  loved  to  go  out  unattended  and 
plainly  dressed;  and  in  these  solitary  excursions 
he  frequently  wandered  as  far  as  three  or  four 
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leagues  from  the  cq>ital<  One  day  feding 
frtigood,  he  stepped  inta  the  fimt  aledge  lie  mbL 
'  Drive  to  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Su  Petersbarig^' 
said  he,  to  the  Ystwotshilk,  or  aledge  driTer* 

<^  <  Very  well,  officer/  replied  the  masu  *  I 
will  set  you  down  as  near  to  it  as  I  can;  but  you 
know  the  goaids  will  not  allow  us  to  approach 
the  gates.' 

<<  On  arriving  within  some  distance  of  the 
palace,  the  sledge  driver  stopped. 

*'  <  You  must  alight  here,  sir,  if  you  please ;  I 
cannot  take  you  further.' 

<<  The  Emperor  got  out  of  the  sledge^  saying— 
'  Wait  there,  my  goodfdilow,  and  I  will  send  you 
the  money/  . 

<<  ^  No,  no,'  said  the  man,  *  I  give  no  credk. 
I  have  lost  too  mudi  already  by  you  officers :  X 
have  trusted  many  of  your  comrades,  and  they 
always  fiargot  to  pay  me.  You  must  leave  me 
something  as  a  pledge,  or — * 

^  This  greatly  amused  Alexander,  who  could 
not  repress  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and  unclasp- 
ing his  cloak,  he  threw  it  into  the  sledge. 

<<  On  entering  his  apartments  in  the  palace, 
he  directed  his  valet^de-chambre  to  give  fifly 
rubles  to  the  Ystwotdiilk  who  had  driven  him  in 
the  sledge^  and  to  bring  beck  his  doalu  : 
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<^  The  valet  went  out,  and  found  about  twenty 
sledges  drawn  up  at  a  little  distance  from  tbe 
palace  gates. 

^*  *  Which  of  you  drove  the  Emperor  7  said 
he,  addressing  the  drivers. 

^<  To  this  inquiry  no  answer  was  returned. 

<*  <  Which  of  you  has  a  doak  left  as  security 
for  payment  V 

^*  *  An  officer  left  this  doak  with  me/  replied 
one  of  the  Ystwotdiilks. 

<<  <  Give  it  to  me,  and  here  is  your  money."  He 
handed  him  the  fi%  rubles. 

(<  (  Gracious  Saint  Nicolas !'  exclaimed  the 
astonished  sledge  driver.  Without  uttering 
another  word,  he  seized  his'reins,  and,  setting  his 
horses  at  a  foil  gallop,  he  departed  with  the 
swiftnessi^of  an  arrow,  amidst  the  loud  huzsas  of 
his  comrades. 

*^  This  little  incident  took  place  on  the  evening 
preceding  one  of  the  imperial  reviews.  It  used 
to  be  the  custom,  after  the  manoeuvres  were 
ended,  for  the  Commanders  of  the  diffisrent  corps 
to  form  a  groupe  round  the  Emperor. 

<<  <Gentlemen,'said  his  Majes^,  <  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  you.  Your  regiments  look  well, 
and  are  altogether  in  admirable  condition ;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  request  you  will  tell  your  officers. 
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bom  me,  that  I  was  yesterday  indebted  to  them 
for  the  humiliation  of  being  compelled  to  kave 
my  doak  in  pledge.' 

^  All  stared  at  one  another  with  amaiement. 

^  <It  is  so^  I  assure  you/ resumed  the  Empe- 
ror.  *The  Ystwotsfailk  who  drove  me  to  the 
palace  last  night,  refused  to  give  me  credit, 
because,  to  use  his  own  words,  my  brother  officers 
c^ien  forgot  to  pay  him.' 

<<£vCTyone  was  bewildered  in  conjecture,  and 
no  one  could  guess  to  what  the  Emperor  alluded. 
In  the  evening,  at  a  par^  given  by  Madame 

N J  the  Emperor  solved  the  mystery  by  re* 

lating  his  adventure.  He  told  it  with  such  admi- 
rable humour,  and  imitated  so  perfecdy  the  voice 
and  manner  of  the  sledge  driver,  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 

<<  I  have  already  mentioned,"  said  the  Duke 
de  Vioenza,  **  the  easy  fiuniliarity  observed  by 
Alexander  towards  his  inferiors.  One  morning, 
as  the  Emperor  and  I  were  walking  on  the 
Perspective,  (a  spacious  and  beautiful  promenade 
in  St  Petersburg,)  we  met  Andrieux,  the  actor, 
the  husband  of  Madame  Philis. 

**  <  Giood  morning,  Andrieux,'  said  Alexander, 
'  how  are  you  ?' 

c<  <  Very  well,  Sire ;  and  how  are  you? 

w  *  Haw  is  your  wife?' 
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"*Vay  wen,  Sire.  I  hope  your  Majesty's 
wife  and  mother  are  well/ 

<'  This  sort  of  familiarity  lised  to  amuae  Alex* 
ander;  and  his  de8eri|itions  of  dhdl  scenes  of 
this  kind  often  excited  great  merriment  in  the 
drawing^rooiBa  of  St  Petersiiiirg. 
,  ^  When  I  was  speaking  of  Fngdre  the  actcnr," 
pursued  the  Duke  de  Vioenza,'  '<  I  foi^got  to 
relate  to  you  an  anecdote  which  I  had  from  the 
month  of.  the  Emperor  himself. 

<<  Frog^  WHS  on  a  fixating  of  die  most  perfect 
intimacy  with  Prince  Alexander  before  his  aooea- 
aon  to  the  throne.  But  when  die  death  of 
Paul  I.  raised  the  Prince  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Frog^re  was  no  longer  seen  at  court.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Emperor  met  him. 

*<  <  Ah !  Frog^re  !*  said  his  Majes^,  <how  is  it 
I  ne^er  see  you  now  ?' 

<<  <  Why  Sire^  the  truth  is,  I  could  visit  the 
imperial  prince  just  like  one  of  my  own  oom- 
rades,--^but  now — * 

<<<But  now  you  will  not  come  to  see  the 
Emperor?' 

'< '  Precisely,  Sire.  I  confess  that  I  was  afiaid 
your  good  fortune  might  have  rendered  you 
proud.  But  now,  since  I  find  that  you  are  not 
so,  I  will  come  and  see  you.' 

<<  Instead  of  being  oflEended  at  this  firee  and 
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«B5y  Style  of  behaviour^  the  Emperor  was  highly 
diverted  by  it. 

^Tbe  young  lioblemen  who  figured  at  the 
oonrt  of  St.  Petersburg  were  guilty  of  licences 
whidi,  though  not  less  reprehensible^  were  more 
consistent  with  com-tly  breeding.  Alexander 
viewed  thera  with  inconceivable  indulgence. 
Generd  OuwaroflP,  who  enjoyed  the  firiendsbip 
and  intimacy  of  the  Emperor,  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  man.  His  vanity,  his  luxury,  and 
eacpeoBcSf  exceeded  all  imaginable  extravagance. 
He  was  cdebiated  for  his  love  intrigues  and 
oonqnests ;  and  his  name  was  constantly  figuring 
m  some  afiair  of  gallantry.  He  was  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage,  and  his  redoubted  sword 
kept  all  assailants  at  defiance.  He  was  the  fortu- 
nate lover  of  the  beautiful  Princess  S  ,  whom 
be  suddenly  deserted,  and  avowed  an  ardent 

passion  for  Madame  L .    The  Princess  sent 

back  his  letters,  and  his  portrait  which  she  had 
received  from  him  in  her  days  of  happiness.  She 
disdained  ^cplanations  and  reproaches ;  but  she 
was  weak  enough  to  love,  though  conscious  of 
being  no  longer  beloved.  In  her  despair  she 
ended  her  existence  by  a  dose  of  poison. 

«  This  event  caused  agreat  sensation,  and  the 
&te  of  the  Princess  was  universally  deplored. 
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Ouwaroff  perceived  that  he  could  not  brave  the 
storm.  He  solicited  his  coDg6 ;  it  was  granted ; 
and  he  passed  several  months  in  travelling.  On 
his  return,  the  Emperor  read  him  a  severe  lec- 
ture, and  desired  him  to  be  more  circumspect. 

**  <  Sire,  it  is  my  wish  to  be  so— but  these 
women's  brains  are  turned.  I  cannot  say  how 
soon  they  may  draw  me  into  another  scrape.' 

<<This  General  Ouwaroff,  in  spite  of  his 
vanity  and  levity,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  At  the  interview  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Emperors  on  the  Niemen,  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  in  1807,  Alexander 
arrived  on  the  raft,  accompanied  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  the  Creneral-in-Chief  Benig- 
sen.  Prince  Lubanoff,  and  General  Ouwaroff. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  attended  by  Murat, 
Marshals  Berthier  and  Bessieres,  General 
Duroc,  and  myself. 

*'  There  was  an  indescribable  charm  in  Napo- 
leon's manner  when  he  was  intent  on  pleasing. 
The  interview  on  the  Niemen,  within  view  of  the 
two  armies,  was  invested  with  a  poetic  ideality 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  imagination. 
Napoleon,  the  conqueror,  held  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  two  great  powers,  whom  he  might 
have  annihilated  by  a  single  breath :  yet,  disdain-^ 
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ing  to  punish,  he  offered  protection  and  finend- 
ship  to  his  vanquished  enemies.  This  is  a 
glorious  page  in  Napoleon's  history.** 

Here  the  Duke  paused,  and  his  countenance 
forcibly  expressed  the  painful  feelings  which 
crossed  his  mind, — feelings  naturally  excited  by 
a  comparison  of  the  glorious  past  and  the 
miserable  present.  Alas  !  at  that  moment  I  felt 
the  justice  of  the  Duke's  remark,  that  there  teas 
no  longer  room  for  him  in  France  ! 

**  When  the  two  Emperors  met,"  resumed  the 
Duke,  *^  on  the  raft,  on  the  Niemen,  they  cor- 
dially embraced  each  other  several  successive 
times.  *  Brother,'  said  Napoleon,  holding  one 
of  Alexander's  hands  in  his,  *  the  fate  of  arms  has 
proved  adverse  to  you.  But  your  army  is  valiant 
and  devoted.  Your  troops  have  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour.  The  Russians  are  essentially 
a  brave  people.  Who  commanded  the  cavalry  T; 
continued  he,  addressing  the  General-in-Chief, 
Beningsen. 

<<  As  soon  as  Napoleon  asked  this  question,: 
a  very  elegant  young  officer  stepped  forward, 
and  eagerly  answered  it  by  the  words  *  Je^  Sire  J 

^^  On  hearing  this,  the  two  Emperors  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling.  ^  General,'  said  Na-, 
poleon  to  the  young  officer, '  though  you  do  not. 
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speak  very  good  French,  yon  are  a  brave  maa 
and  an  able  commander/ 

**  The  power  of  fascination  which  Napoleon 
exercised  over  his  own  soldiery  was  felt  in  an 
equal  degree  by  all  who  surrounded  him.  It 
gave  him  die  ascendancy  in  all  places  and  in  all 
situations.  No  words  can  expres8-*Hio  pencil 
can  portray — the  enthusiasm  which  was  excited 
in  all  who  witnessed  the  interview  on  the  raft  of 
the  Niemen.  Alexander  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  imperial  birth  and  a  noble  figure»  (he 
was  a  foot  taller  than  our  Napoleon ;)  yet  the 
latter  seemed  to  rise  mqestically  above  all  who 
surrounded  him,  and  was  the  principal  personage 
in  the  magical  scene.  At  the  moment  when  the 
two  Emperors  embraced,  the  troops  who  covered 
the  banks  of  die  river  raised  enthusiastic  hurras 
which  ahnost  rent  the  air.  That  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  hours  of  my  life. 

<<  I  need  not  relate  to  you  the  occurrences  of 
Tilsit,  aU  the  official  details  of  which  are  gene- 
rally known.  But  only  those  who  were  near  the 
person  of  Napoleon  at  the  time  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  he  ob* 
served  in  his  relations  with  the  sovereigns,  and 
the  easy  and  polished  dignity  with  which  he 
maintained  his  high  post  of  magnanimous  pro* 
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tector.  He  had  no  vulnerable  point  for  adolatkm 
and  flattery.  In  vain  did  the  fascinating  Queen 
of  Prossia  call  into  play  all  the  powers  of  seduc* 
tion  with  which  beau^  and  high  talents  had 
liberally  endowed  her.  Napoleon  did  what  he 
had  determined  to  do ;  and  he  conceded  nothing 
which  he  had  resolved  to  keep.  Never  was  nuui 
gifted  with  sach  perfect  self  command.  He  really 
appeared  superior  to  human  nature. 

'<  In  the  evening,  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
apartments,  he  would  enter  into  fiuniliar  con* 
varsation  with  me.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
he  said — *  What  do  you  think  of  us  now, 
Mcntieurle  Grand  Eeuy erf  Are  we  not  a  mag- 
nificent conqueror  ? 

^  Sire,  you  do  the  honours  of  the  country  in 
admirable  style  to  your  brothers  of  Prussia  and 


'<  He  laughed  and  said — <  Between  ourselves, 
Caulincourt,  I  have  conquered  hearts  as  well  as 
countries.' 

<<  But  I  trust  that  your  Majesty  will  not  leave 
your  own  heart  behind  you  ? 

<<  <  Truly,'  replied  he,  <  I  have  something 
dse  to  think  of  than  love.  No  man  wins  tri- 
umphs in  that  way  without  forfdting  some  palms 
of  glory.  I  have  traced  out  my  plan ;  and,  ma 
foi!  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world  (and  there  are 
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some  very  fine  eyes  here,   Caulmooiirt)   shall 
not  make  me  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  firom  it.' 

<^  Your  Majesty  is  then  quite  inaccessible  to 
seduction  ? 

^  ^*  Ah  baste  /  The  King  of  Prussia  excites 
my  pity,  Caulincourt.  But  no  matter !  he  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  share  I  have  given  him.  If 
I  were  to  yield  one  thing  to-day,  another  would 
be  asked  to-morrow,  and  something  else  the  day 
after,  till  at  length  I  should  find  that  I  have  been 
working  to  serve  the  King  of  Prussia*  Alexander 
is  an  excellent  young  man.  I  believe  him  to  be 
honourable  and  sincere.  We  shall  come  to  a 
right  understanding  with  him.' 

^'  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Sire.  He  is  filled 
with  admiration  of  your  Majesty. 

"  ^  That  is  because  I  am  so  singular  a  being, 
Caulincourt.  My  &te  has  been  so  extraordi- 
nary!' As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  words, 
I  could  read  in  his  countenance  that  his  thoughts 
were  reverting  to  Toulon. 

<'  But  I  am  wandering  far  from  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,"  resumed  the  Duke  de  ^cenza, 
after  a  short  pause. 

'<  In  the  year  1810,  there  was  collected  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  distinguished  conclave  of  professors 
of  the  dramatic  and  musical  arts.  Most  of  our  fit- 
vourite  Parisian  singers  and  dancers  had  solicited 
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anig(9  for  Russia;  and  at  the  Theatre  of  St. 
Petersburg  we  might,  without  any  great  stretch 
of  imagination,  have  supposed  ourselves  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris.     Besides  the  actors  and 
actresses  whose  names  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  you,  we  had  Madame  Philis  Andrieux  and 
her  husband,  and  about  ten  others  of  second- 
rate  talent.     Boieldieu   composed  operas,  and 
charming  little  pieces  for  private  concerts.    The 
beautiful  Madame  Lafont  was  a  distinguished 
&vourite :  she  sang  divinely,  and  her  eyes  dis- 
coursed, if  possible,  more  eloquently  than  her 
voice.     Her  husband,  at  that  time  the  first  vio- 
linist in  Europe,  collected  all  the  beau-monde 
of    St.   Petersburg  at    his  morning  concerts. 
Nobody  having  any  pretension  to  fiishion  would 
have  been  absent  without  very  good  cause  from 
Lafont's   musical  riuniom.      Beukendorf,    the 
brother  of  Princess  Lieven,  and  then  Governor- 
General  of  St.  Petersburg,  would  have  thought 
himself  lost  had  any  thing  occurred  to  prevent 
him  attending  Lafont*s  concerts,  and  paying  his 
devoirs  to  the  elq;ant  women  whom  he  was  sure 
to  find  assembled  there. 

*<  M.  Narishkim,  the  Grand  Chamberlain, 
brother  to  the  Grand  Equerry,  lived,  in  a  style 
of  r^al  splendor.  His  palace  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  best  company  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
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was  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  himsel£  His  apartments,  profusely 
decorated  with  gold,  bronze,  porphyry,  and 
flowers,  gave  a  fitiry^like  character  to  his  balls 
and  fStes,  of  which  similar  entertainments  in 
Paris  can  convey  no  idea. 

*^  A  report  was  current  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  confer  the  dignity  of  Prince  on  the 
Grand  Chamberlain.  At  one  of  his  ijplendid 
d^eunerSf  I  was  walking  vrith  M.  Narbhkini, 
in  one  pf  the  delicious  conservatories  adjoining 
the  suite  of  drawing-rooms.  Tlie  melodious 
strains  of  the  music,  and  tlie  balmy  odour  of 
the  flowers,  threw  new  spells  over  the  enchant- 
ing  scene.  I  could  not  help  expressing  to 
M.  Narishkim  my  admiration  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  his  palace ;  and  I 
added,  diat  the  owner  of  such  a  residence  ought 
to  bear  the  title  of  Prince. 

«  <  Look  round,  Duke,'  replied  he,  and  tell 
me  whether  you  think  any  title  can  add  to  the 
sj^ndor  of  my  station  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  contradict  this  absurd  report 
every  time  I  hear  it  idly  repeated ;  but  to  you, 
Duke,  I  will  explain  the  truth,  fi>r  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  believed  at  your  court  that  a  Narishkim 
can  derive  the  title  of  Prince  from  any  other  than 
himself.    The  truth  is,  that  the  Eknperor  has 
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expressed  a  desire  to  oonfer  that  dignity  upon 
me ;  bat  when  he  mentioned  the  matter,  I  re- 
plied— ^  Sire,  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
a  Narishkim ;  the  tide  of  Prince,  therefore,  can* 
not  devate  the  dignity  of  a  family  which  has  the 
honour  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  your  Majesty. 
The  Narishkims  are  no  less  illustrious  than  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.' 

<<  Whether  Alexander  was  displeased  at  this 
proud  language,  I  cannot  say ;  at  all  eyents  he 
possessed  too  much  magnanimity  of  feeling  to 
manifest  displeasure.  The  Chamberlain  con- 
tinued in  favour ;  but  the  subject  of  the  princi- 
pality was  never  again  mentioned  to  him/' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

The  battle  of  the  Moskowa — Petrowisk,  the  emancipated 
serf— Horrible  scene — Solitude  of  the  streets  of 
Moscow — Attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon — Religioas 
fimaticism  in  Russia — Murat's  courage — General  Ruta- 
soff— Intrigues  of  the  English  cabinet — ConTersation 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander — His  message  to  Napoleon 
— Warnings  disregarded— Napoleon's  habit  of  dis- 
guising his  fiaelings — A  misstatement  refuted — Alarm 
of  fire  at  the  Kremlin — ^The  burning  of  Moscow— 
Review  of  the  Imperial  Guard — Napoleon's  interpre- 
tation of  a  celebrated  remark  of  Louis  XIV. 

<^  The  battle  of  the  Moskowa  made  frightful 
havoc  in  the  forces  of  Russia.  The  natural  courage 
of  the  Russians,  joined  to  despair  and  fanaticism, 
prompted  them  to  dispute  the  victory  to  the 
utmost.  On  the  fitte  of  the  battle  depended  the 
&te  of  Moscow;  and  to  the  Russians  Moscow 
was  the  holy  city,  the  &voured  of  Heaven.  The 
levieen  moMe  had  been  effected  with  indescribable 
ardour  and  enthusiasm.  The  clergy,  who  ex- 
ercise an  all-powerful  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  peasantry,  had  summoned  them  to  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  country,  blessed  them,  and  predicted 
tb^  invincibility.  The  revered  Virgin  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows  had  been  paraded  through  the  city. 
Every  army  corps  directed  against  the  French  had 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  statue,  sworn  to  de- 
fend Moscow,  and  to  return  victorious.  During 
the  month  which  the  Russian  troops  occupied 
in  mardiing  through  Moscow,  the  city  resounded 
with  cries  of  *  Death  to  the  French !'  A  serf, 
who  bad  been  emancipated  in  the  reign  of  Paul  L, 
and  who^  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  now  alluding, 
was  a  blind  old  man  of  eighty,  had  thirteen  sons 
or  grandsons  serving  in  the  Russian  army  as 
volunteers.  <  Go,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave  of 
them,  '  and  do  not  spare  your  Uood  in  the 
defence  of  your  country  and  your  religion.  You 
will  return  victorious.  God  is  just.  But  if  the 
heavenly  wrath  should  light  upon  our  city — if 
it  be  ordained  that  foreigners  shall  pro&ne  our 
capital,  I  swear  that  they  shall  march  over  my 
body  before  they  enter  it.' 
.  *<  The  Russians  lost  the  battle  of  the  Moskowa, 
and  the  French  troops  advanced  to  the  ancient 
c^>ital  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  iied» 
and  the  ci^  was  speedily  deserted.  Petrowisk,, 
the  blind  old  man,  resisted  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  his  family,  and  refused  to  depart. 
<  This  is  the  soil  that  gave  me  birth/  said  he^ 
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Striking  the  grpund  with  his  stick ;  *  here  I  have 
lived  for  eighty  years,  and  here  I  am  resolved  to 
die.'  This  old  man  was  inexoraUe.  All  the 
fiimily  emigrated,  taking  with  them  the  little 
proper^  they  could  rescue  from  the  pillage  of 
the  soldiery.  At  the  moment  of  dqiartore,  four 
generations  on  thdr  knees  implored  'the  bkasiag 
of  the  revered  head  of  their  family.  The  td 
figure  of  Petrowisk,  his  white  hair  and  flowing 
beard,  his  large  dark  eyes,  open  and  fixed,  im* 
parted  a  sort  of  poetic  interest  to  the  aeene. 
With  uplifted  hands,  he  pronounced  diese 
words — *  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  of 
your  aged  father,  foUow  you  ^irfieresoever  yea 
direct  your  fix>tsteps.  We  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven  ;^«to  that  abode  of  the  i^hteous  die 
French  will  never  gain  entrance.'  Then,  turBi* 
ing  to  his  eldest  son,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
*  You  have  given  me  your  word,  Ivan  I '  The 
son  replied,  in  a  resolute  tone^  *  Father,  I  will 
keep  my  promise/ 

<<The  blind  man  remained  in  his  dwelling. 
All  his  family  departed,  with  the  esuxption  of  one 
of  has  grandsons,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  had 
resolved  to  share  the  fiite  of  his  grandfiither* 
Next  day,  the  French  advanced  guard  defiled 
on  the  high  road :  the  head  of  the  column 
touched  the  gates  of  Moscow.    At  intervals  se- 
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^reral>iiii]8ketp«hots  penetrated  the  raidbk  They 
wereeFidently  fired  by  a  piBctised  handi  and  not 
a  sing^  ^bU  missed  its  aim*  Many  scddiers  Wtfe 
killed  and  wounded.  An  officer  stnick  in  the 
head  by  one  of  the  balls  fell  dead  firom  his 
horse.  All  ^es  were  turned  in  the  direction 
niienoe  the  shots  had  been  fired.  An  old  man, 
whose  kng  white  beard  covered  his  breast^  was 
seen  aitking  on  the  ground,  and  resting  his  bade 
^aiiist  a  tre&  Our  soldiers  rushed  towards 
hin.  wth.  tbeir  drawn  bayonets  in  their  hands. 
At  tfaia  moment  a  young  man  descended  firom 
the  treev^andy  throwing  himself  before  the  old 
mm^  fiaed  two- fustols  which  he  had  in  his  girdle^ 
and  then  drew  a  large  pcMgnard  to  defend  him- 
sfltUl  But  he  was  speedSfy  overpowered  by 
nuoaber^  and  fell  bleeding  and  lifeless  at  the 
feet «£ Ftoowbk.  <Now/  exclaimed  he,  <kiH 
ni^  accursed  French  I  That  brave  youth  is  my 
grandson,  and  it  was  I,  Petrowisk,  who  lumed 


^  About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Emperor,  at* 
tended  by  his  staff,  passed  the  spot  where  this 
incident  had  oceursed.  '  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  h^ 
tunung  his  horse  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rood,  '  this .  is  a  cowardly  murder  I  An  old 
man!'  All  who  beheld  the  appalling  sight 
turned  away  firom  it  with  horror.    The  old  man 
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was  Still  in  a  sitting  position ;  his  eyes  were  open 
and  fixed,  his  white  beard  was  clotted  with  blood, 
and  his  garments  were  pierced  by  the  swords  of 
his  assailants.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  life- 
less corse  of  a  young  lad  lay  weltering  in  a  pool 
of  blood. 

<^The  Emperor  was  natwally  superstitious, 
and  this  horrible  spectacle  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  his  mind. 

<<  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
on  his  way  to  the  Kremlin,  he  was  struck  with 
the  aspect  of  tlie  city.  All  the  houses  were 
closely  shut  up,  and  not  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  to  be  seen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  melancholy  effect  of  this  silence 
and  torpor  in  the  midst  of  a  great  capital.  On 
first  descrying  the  city  our  soldiery  raised 
the  cry  of  ^  Moscow !  Moscow !  the  promised 
land  !'  But  their  joy  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
depression. 

*'  <  This  solitude  is  awful,'  said  the  Emperor 
to  me. 

<*  In  the  evening  a  man  was  discovered  con* 
cealed  under  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Elm* 
peror's  apartments.  The  Emperor  wished  to 
see  and  question  him,  but  the  man  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  French,  and  an  interpreter  was 
sent  for.    The  Emperor,  who  was  agitated  and 
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impatient,  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  several  times  spoke  to  the  prisoner,  forget- 
ting that  he  could  neither  understand  nor  answer 
him.  At  length  the  interpreter  arrived.  A 
long  colloquy  ensued,  and  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  air  of  pride  and  inspiration  which  sat 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  man.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature,  and  his 
features  had  a  fierce  expression.  '  What  does  he 
say  ?  what  does  he  say  ? '  inquired  the  Emperor 
every  moment.  We  elicited  from  him  that  his 
name  was  Ivan,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pe- 
trowisk,  the  blind  man.  He  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  his  father  that  he  would  assassinate  Napoleon ; 
and  to  accomplish  that  purpose  he  had  disguised 
and  concealed  himself.  He  had  stripped  one  of 
our  soldiers,  who  had  been  killed  on  the  road, 
and,  disguised  in  the  French  uniform,  he  ex- 
perienoed  no  diflEiculty  in  gaining  access  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  found  concealed. 

<<  <  Why  this  furious  hatred  towards  me  ? 
How  have  I  injured  this  Petrowisk  personally?' 
said  Napoleon.  <  I  spare  this  man's  life,'  added 
he;  ^let  him  be  conducted  out  of  the  city, 
and  I  desire  that  he  be  not  harmed.  This 
matter  must  rest  among  ourselves,'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  persons  present.  <  I 
desire  it  may  not  be  mentioned.' 
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<' '  Caulinoourt/  said  he  to  me,  vrhea  we  were 
akme  togethet*,  <  my  entrance  into  Moscow  has 
been  marked  by  gloomy  presages,  Diabcdical 
machinations  have  been  set  on  foot  here.  Re^ 
ligious  &naticism  has  been  called  into  action. 
It  is  a  powerful  and  a  successful  engine  when 
exercised  over  an  uncivilized  peopkw  In  France, 
if  we  were  to  resort  to  such  ju^^bry,  we  should 
be  laughed  at.  In  Russia,  it  raises  up  devoted  as- 
sassins. This  war  resembles  no  other.  At  EylaU) 
at  Friedland,  we  had  to  contend  only  with  scd* 
diers ;  here  we  have  to  conquer  a  whole  nation.^ 

'<  After  his  interview  with  the  Russian  assas- 
sin,'' said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  '^  Napoleon 
was  thoughtful  and  downcast.  His  eyes,  usually 
so  bright  and  animated,  appeared  dim  and  lan- 
guid, and  aa  indescribable  expresnon  of  uneasi- 
ness WAS  depicted  in  his  countenance.  I  endea- 
voured to  rouse  him  from  this  state  of  nervous 
depression,  which  I  knew  was  the  result  of 
the  restraint  he  had  imposed  on  himself  for 
the  preceding  eight-and-forty  hours.  But  un- 
fortunately I  was  myself  at  that  mom^it  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  gloomy  presenti- 
ments. 

<<  The  Emperor  rose,  and  walked  several  times 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  arms  crossed  on 
his  bosom,  and  his  bead  hanging  down ;  then 
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Stopping  short,  he  exclaimed : — '  And  Marat  I 

Murat,  without  awaiting  my  ordera,  without 
seeking  any  counsel,  save  that  of  his  own  wild 
brain,  has  thought  fit  to  take  the  route  to  Volar 
dimir !  Murat  is  ardent,  brilliant  in  the  field  of 
batde.  He  possesses  dauntless  courage ;  but  he 
is  totally  devoid  of  judgment.  To  know  when 
to  stop  is  sometimes  the  best  proof  of  under- 
standing. Murat  has  not  common  sense.  This 
foftfaronade  has  thrown  me  into  a  most  embar- 
rassing dilemma.  I  cannot  call  him  back  with- 
out proclaiming  our  weakness,  and  to  send  him 
reinfi>rcements  would  be  to  recommence  the  war. 
I  am  always  ill  understood  and  ill  seconded  by 
the  members  of  my  own  family.'  These  last 
words  were  uttered  in  a  very  dissatisfied  manner, 
and  he  began  again  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room. 

<<  I  made  s6me  remarks  on  the  ardent  courage 
and  impetuosity  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  his  inconsiderate  movement, 
which  at  the  time  threatened  the  most  unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

'< '  No,  no,  Caulincourt,'  resumed  the  Em- 
peror, <his  imprudence  is  unpardonable.  The 
fiict  is,  that  he,  and  some  others  of  my  family, 
know  not  how  to  support  their  high  fortune. 
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Their  heads  are  tumed ;  I  have  done  too  much 
for  them.     But  no  more  of  this.' 

<^  He  stepped  up  to  a  tebley  and  q>read  out  upon 
it  a  map  of  Poland.  '  You  see^  Caulincourtt' 
said  he,  '  I  could  not  have  remained  in  Poland. 
I  should  q>eedily  have  been  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  supposing  some  defections  among  my 
allies.    That  plan  might  have  been  attended  with 

danger — ^and  yet No,  it  was  best  to  advance 

^-to  astonish  by  the  rapidity  of  my  marches  and 
my  victories.  Now  the  die  is  cast.  Before  six 
months  have  elapsed  I  must  be  in  St.  Peters- 
burg— I  must !  I  will  establish  my  winter  quar- 
ters there.  I  thought  to  have  stopped  here — but 
I  shall  merely  halt  long  enough  to  let  the  army 
rest :  I  must  positively  be  in  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  first  of  November.  I  will  echelone  my  tioops,' 
pursued  he,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up 
as  he  spoke.  '  I  shall  receive  reinforcements 
from  France.  My  garrisons  are  provisbned  for 
six  months.  This  is  a  formidable  league^.  But 
I  will  subdue  it,  with  God's  help/ 

<<  I  was  far  from  sharing  the  Emperor's  hopes. 
Adverse  circumstances  were  multiplying  around 
us.  A  volcano  seemed  ready  to  burst  beneath 
our  feet;  and,"  added  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  <'  even  then  I  saw  no* 
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promise  in  the  future.  The  Emperor  might 
possibly  be  under  the  influence  of  illusion ;  but 
certainly  I  was  not.  The  plots  which  had  long 
been  secretly  hatched  by  England,  were  now  ripe 
for  full  and  complete  execution.  Russia,  by 
letting  loose  upon  us  her  barbarous  hordes,  was 
employing  dangerous  resources.  She  was  play- 
ing a  desperate  game.  At  that  time,  General 
Kutusoff,  who  was  the  tool  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  possessed  sucH  unbounded  power,  that 
he  was  more  like  the  Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias 
than  Alexander. 

**  It  was  incumbent  on  Alexander  to  vanquish 
Napoleon,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  crown  and 
his  life.  His  long  refusal  to  break  with  France 
had  excited  distrust  in  all  classes  of  hb  subjects, 
and  rendered  him  unpopular.  In  the  heart  of 
his  dominions  there  existed  a  redoubtable  party, 
which  was  only  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  hurl  from  the  throne  the  liberal  Czar 
who  had  dared  to  conceive  the  generous  idea  of 
emancipating  the  ser&.  To  Alexander's  predilec- 
tion ibr  Napoleon  were  attributed  the  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  commerce  by  the  continental  system: 
that  system,  it  was  aflEirmed,  had  proved  ruinous 
to  Russia,  and  favourable  only  to  France,  to 
whom  breach  of  faith  was  said  to  be  mere  matter 
of  sport.     These  alleged  grievances,  forcibly  re- 

vou  I.  E 
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presented  by  a  popular  military  commander, 
made  a  ready  impression  on  the  multitude.  The 
upper  classes,  too,  joined  in  the  outcry  against 
IVance ;  but  their  complaints  were  grounded  in 
mere  pretext 

^  During  the  few  last  months  of  my  sojourn 
in  St.  Petersburg,  how  frequently  did  Alexander 
make  me  the  confidant  of  his  anxious  feelings ! 
England,  the  implacable  enemy  of  France, 
maintained  secret  agents  at  the  Court  of  Russia 
ibr  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  disaffection  and 
discontent  around  the  throne.  The  English 
Cabinet  was  well  aware  that  a  propaganda  war 
was  impossible  as  long  as  Russia  should  continue 
allied  to  France.  On  this  point  all  the  powers 
agreed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the 
sovereigns  were  perjured,  one  only  excepted ;  he 
was  to  be  seduced  from  his  allegiance,  or  doomed 
to  destruction. 

^  Alexander,  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  now 
referring,  was  no  longer  a  gay,  thoughtless 
young  man.  The  circumstances  by  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded  had  forced  a  train  of 
serious  reflection  on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  his 
personal  position.  In  his  private  conversations 
with  me  he  often  said  many  things  which  he 
would  not  have  said  to  his  own  brothers,  and 
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which  possibly  he  could  not  have  said  with  safety 
to  his  ministers.  Beneath  an  exterior  air  of 
confidence  he  concealed  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. In  shortf  matters  bad  reached  that 
point  when  it  would  have  been  very  impolitic  in 
the  Emperor  to  have  renewed  those  evening 
visits,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  impart  to  me  his 
love  secrets,  and  to  relate  the  jealous  torments 
inflicted  on    him  by  the  coquettish  Madame 

N . 

<*  In  the  irritated  state  of  feeling  which  then 
pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Russia,  Alexander's 
intimacy  with  the  French  ambassador  was 
severely  rq)rehended,  and  he  knew  it  We 
sometimes  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  finding 
ourselves  compelled  to  make  assignations  with 
as  much  secrecy  as  two  young  lovers.  <  My 
dear  Caulinoourt,'  said  Alexander  to  me  one 
evening,  when  we  were  conversing  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Empress'  apartments, — <  My  dear 
Caulinoourt,  in  all  my  vast  dominions  I  have 
not  a  single  firiend  lo  whom  I  can  lay  open  my 
heart.  I  caimot  impart  my  secret  inquietudes 
to  the  French  ambassador ;  but  let  me  confide 
^ihem  to  your  honour.  Napoleon  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  plots  that  are  hatching 
here  against  him.  I  have  concealed  nothing 
fi*om  you,  my  dear  Duke.    In  my  confidence,  I 
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have  perhaps  overstepped  the  limits  of  strict 
propriety.  Tell  jour  Emperor  all  that  I  have 
revealed  to  you ;  tell  him  all  that  you  have  seea 
and  read ;  tell  him  that  here  the  earth  trembles 
beneath  my  feet;  that  here,  in  my  own  empire, 
he  has  rendered  my  position  intolerable  by  his 
violation  of  treaties.  Transmit  to  him,  from 
me,  this  candid  and  final  declaration : — If  once 
the  war  be  fairly  entered  upon,  either  he,  Napo^ 
leon,  or  I,  Alexander,  must  lose  our  crown/ 

<*  I  fulfilled  the  mission  entrusted  to  me;  I 
braved  anger  and  reproaches ;  I  combatted^  at 
the  risk  of  my  own  ruin,  all  the  reascMis  nrged  as 
a  pretext  for  the  war  of  1812.  In  a  warm  dis- 
cussion vnth  Napoleon,  in  which  I  had  vainly  ex- 
hausted all  my  best  arguments,  being  pushed  to 
the  extremity  by  some  expressions  which  feU 
from  him,  I  replied : — Sire,  my  life  is  at  your 
service.  Dispose  of  it  on  the  field  of  battle  fer 
the  sacred  cause  of  France.  But  here  my  con- 
viction is  at  variance  with  yours.  My  conscience 
and  my  honour  belong  only  to  myself!  and  I 
should  consider  myself  dishonoured  if,  fer  the 
sake  of  pleasing  your  Majesty,  I  were  to  desert 
the  cause  of  my  country. 

'^  *  What  have  you  to  say,  sir  ?*  said  he,  ad- 
vancing eagerly  to  me. 

**  I  repeat  to  your  Majesty,  whilst  tliere  is 
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yet  time,  that  this  war  must  inevitably  be  at^ 
tended  by  results  fatal  to  France ;  that  all  the 
powers  ct  Europe  have  risen  in  a  mass  against 
one.  If  you  pursue  this  course,  Sire,  you  are 
lost ;  and  on  you  depends  the  fate  of  France. 

^<  Six  months  after  this  scenes  I  again  found 
myself  closeted  with  the  Emperor,  not  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  but  in  the  ancient 
Palaee  of  the  Czars,  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  I 
It  was  miraculous  I  Inexplicable  &te  had  im* 
pressed  a  terrible  seal  on  my  despised  warnings ! 
Whether  the  Emperor  then  remembered  our 
discussions,  and  my  obstinate  resistance  to  his 
arguments,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  never  lose  my  attachment — my 
absolute  devotedness,  and  in  the  day  of  mis* 
fortune  he  confidently  relied  on  them.  I  endea- 
vowed  to  mitigate  the  anxiety  which  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  I  kept  up  the  train  of  conversation, 
for  I  knew  Napoleon  well :  the  outpouring  of  his 
feelings,  when  it  could  be  brought  about,  never 
failed  to  produce  a  soothing  effect  on  his  mind. 
But  his  meditative  organization  inclined  him  to 
suppress  his  sensauons,  and  he  was  often  reserved 
on  subjects  in  which  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  deeply  engaged.  The  student  of  Brienne 
and  the  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery  had  acquaint- 
ancesy  hut  no  friends.  Napoleon  had  never  shared 
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any  of  those  intimacies  which  are  almost  insepa- 
rable from  boyhood  and  youth.  His  elevated 
fortune  wrought  no  change  in  his  vigorous  and 
unbending  mind,  which  always  retained  its  cha- 
racter of  self-concentradon.  Bte  was  attached 
to  Berthier  and  Duroc;  they  were  almost  the  only 
two  men  with  whom  be  was  fiuniKar ;  but  even 
with  them  he  was  not  communicative  and  inti- 
mate. With  me»  on  the  oontraiy,  he  was  not 
familiar,  and  yet  when  we  were  together  his 
conversation  was  so  unreserved  that  he  might  be 
said  to  think  aloud,  though  I  not  unfrequently 
ventured  to  contradict  him.  When  Naporleon 
could  be  himself  he  was  invariably  sincere  and 
amiable. 

<<  I  sought  to  impress  upon  the  Emperor  that 
our  late  victories  afibrded  us  the  chance  of  re*- 
cdving  overtures  of  peace  from  Russia.  I  ocm- 
less  that  I  had  not  myself  any  faith  in  the 
probalMltty  of  such  an  occurrence ;  but  my  olgect 
was  to  restore  Napoleon  to  that  tnoiquilHty  of 
mind  which  was  so  necessary  in  our  fearful  posi* 
tMHu  <  No»  CSaulincourt,'  repKed  he,  <  neitha: 
you  nor  I  can  be  blind  to  the  fatal  c<xiseqaenoes 
of  this  fanatical  and  desperate  war.  The  ra^ 
boorces  which  our  enemies  employ  annihilate 
my  conquests  widi  more  certainty  thui  fire  and 
sword.' 
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<<  Having  related  to  yoa  some  details  opn* 
nected  with  the  battle  of  Moscow,"  said  the 
Duke,  "I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  coO'* 
tradicting  an  assertion  which  has  recently  ob* 
tained  some  d^ree  of  credit  among  that  class  of 
people  who  eagerly  seize  on  eyery  circomstsnce 
that  can  be  interpreted  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Emperor. 

'<  There  is  no  truth  whateTer  in  the  statement 
that  Napoleon  proposed  that  I  should  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  that  I 
declined  doing  so.  In  the  first  place^  the  Em- 
peror never  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  send- 
ing one  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  as  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  Alexander.  If  the  amicable  pro- 
positions of  Napoleon  had  been  acceded  to, 
there  would  have  been  ground  for  stipulating  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  in  that  case,  my  services  might 
have  been  nsefhl,  and  I  should  have  considered 
myself  honoured  in  being  chosen  as  negotiator. 
But  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  an  official 
plenipotentiary  being  sent  fi*om  the  French  camp 
to  St.  Petersbuig.  My  refusal,  therefore,  has 
no  existence,  save  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
vithors  of  this  fiction.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  tbe  coolness  which  it  has  been  alleged  I 
evinced  towards  the  Emperor,  and  the  pretended 
ground  for  which  was  my  disapproval  of  the 
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campaign  against  Russia.  I  certainly  exerted  my 
e£Ports  to  prevent  it ;  but  this  fatal  step  being 
once  taken,  the  idea  of  reproaching  him  for 
his  error  would  have  been  most  base,  amidst  the 
host  of  misfortunes  that  overwhelmed  him. 
That  was  the  moment  when  every  man  of  honour 
felt  himself  bound  to  repay,  by  blind  and  un- 
restricted devotedness,  the  benefits  Napoleon  had 
heaped  on  us  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 

"  The  bearer  of  the  private  letter  from  Napo- 
leon to  Alexander,  was  Genei'al  Lauriston. 
Neither  the  Emperor  nor  I  expected  that  it 
would  be  attended  by  any  favourable  result. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Emperor,  who  felt  himself 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nobly  sacri- 
ficed his  pride  to  his  conscience.  This  humili- 
ation was  a  necessity  which  he  would  fain 
have  spared  by  his  own  blood.  Hie  circum- 
stance, which  has  been  made  a  subject  of  re- 
proach, was  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  Napo- 
poleon's  career. 

*'  But  to  return  to  my  narrative : — Night  was 
drawing  in.  The  Emperor,  who  continued  in 
a  very  disturbed  state  of  mind,  restlessly  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  now  and  then 
threw  himself  for  a  few  moments  into  a  chair. 

*' '  Go  to  bed,  Caulincourt/  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  grief  and  kindness. 
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"  No,  Sire,"  said  I,  "  I  cannot.  Pennit  n^ 
to  remain  with  your  Migesty/ 

*^  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me. 

^'  ^  Be  it  so,  then,  my  dear  Caulincourt*  But 
let  us  do  something  to  amuse  ourselves.  (He 
spread  out  the  plans  of  his  moyements.)  Look 
here,'  said  he,  '  in  three  days  I  shall  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  assembled  here. 
They  must  find  quarters.  We  must  look  after 
provisions.  But  desolation  and  ftunine  every* 
where  stare  us  in  the  face ! 

'*  At  that  moment  a  vivid  light  flashed  across 
the  windows.  We  rose,  and  on  looking  out, 
observed  a  red  flaming  light  on  the  horizon. 
Tliere  was  a  sufibcating  heat  in  the  atmosphere. 
Cries  of  fire !  fire !  were  raised  in  the  courts  of 
the  Kremlin  in  which  our  guards  were  bivou* 
acked ;  and  with  these  cries  were  mingled  shouts 
of  Vive  r  Empereur !  The  brave  fellows  were 
anxious  to  prove  that  they  were  at  their  posts 
and  watching  over  the  safety  of  their  Em* 
peror.  On  the  preceding  night  there  had  been 
some  partial  fires,  which  Marshal  Mortier,  then 
Governor  of  Moscow,  had  attributed  to  the 
disorder  inseparable  from  the  installation  of  the 
troops. 

<<  A  staff  officer  entered  and  iitformed  us  that 
fires  had  simultaneously  broken  out  in  difierent 
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quaiters*  of  tbe  d^,  and  likewiBe  in  aeireitd  on- 
ocovpied  baildkigi  widiin  the  enclosure  of  the 
palace.  Several  geaerak  saccesBivefy  brought  in 
reports,  all  coinciding  one  with  anothtf  •  The 
truth  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  destruction 
of  Moscow  had  been  r^ularly  planned  and 
ordered. 

<«  The  Emperor  in  a  momeot  soraanoned  all 
his  presence  of  mind  and  digni^.  In  a  firm  and 
decided  lone  he  gaye  orders  for  rendering  asfiist- 
ance  on  those  points  iiiiich  were  threat^ied,  but 
not  yet  reached,  by  the  flames.  <  Prevent  the 
di£Perent  fires  from  oommunicating/  said  he,  *  and 
save  everything  that  can  be  rescoed.  Be  gone^ 
gentlemen,  I  make  each  cominander  of  a  corps 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  n^  orders. 
Ev«7  one  must  do  his  duty.  Let  my  horse  be 
got  ready,  and  acquaint  my  troops  that  I  shall 
be  amongst  them  instantly.'  He  sent  for  the 
Prince  de  Neufch&tel: — ^'Berthier,*  said  he, 
<  where  are  the  com  magazines  situated  ?  Dis* 
patch  an  intelligent  officer,  and  direct  him  to 
report  to  me  whether  the  com  magazines  are 
in  danger.  Let  the  young  guard  be  sent  on 
this  duty.  Quick,  Beilluer !  Let  no  time  be 
lost.' 

<<  When  we  were  again  alone,  he  said  to  me 
— <  Truly,  Caulincourt,  this  exceeds  all  belief; 
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they  are  abaoliitely  waging  a  war&f  extermi- 
luttion.  These  atrockniB  tmasiireB  hanw  «iio  pure- 
cedent  in  ibe  annals  of  civSication.'  The 
execraticHi  of  genemdons  to  oome  will  light  on 
the  peipetmtors  of  this  vandaUsoi.  To  burn 
their  own  citM !  Good  Heaven  I '  Whilst 
the  Emperor  uttered  these  hasty  and  brc^ken 
seDienoes  he  was  in  &  violent  state  of  excitement ; 
a  gkxuny  lustre  kincHed  ui  his  eyes.  <  These 
BttssiaDB)'  continued  he,  *  must  be  inspired  by 
8atan#  What  a  ferodous  crime  is  here  com- 
mitted.' 

<*  At  tliot  hour,  I  am  convinced  Napoleon's 
death4jlow  was  struck  I  His  moral  energy  was 
unsvbdved)  but  liis  physical  energies  gradually 
gave  wi^.  The  first  thread  of  his  existence  was 
snapped  at  the  Kremlin;  his  death-^knell  was 
tidied  at  Sl  Helena  I  Such  emotions  are  deadly 
in  their  consequences.  I  know  it  by  fittal  ex- 
perieaoe  I 

*^  Next  day,^  continued  the  Duke^  <<  the  Em- 
peror, as  usual,  inspected  his  guards  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  00  one  could  read  in  his  placid 
ooonte&anoe  any  trace  of  the  anxious  pertur- 
faatiGn  he  had  suffered  on  the  preceding  night. 
The  &ct  is,  that  Napdeon  was  eminently  en<* 
dowed  with  that  quality  so  indisp^isable  to  a 
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sovereign-^iflsimuIalioD.  A  monarch  mast 
smile  even  whea  his  crown  of  thorns  causes 
the  blood  to  trickle  down  the  forehead  that 
bears  it.  He  must  smile  when  every  golden 
dream  has  vanished,  and  every  bright  illusion  is 
dispelled.  He  must  smile,  because,  on  the  moral 
confidence  of  each  of  his  subjects  depends 
the  welfare  of  all.  Alas !  that  smile  is  one  of 
the  hardest  conditions  attached  to  the  miseries  of 
a  throne ! 

*^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  censure  or 
ridicule  the  reviews  which  took  place  amidst  the 
siDoking  ashes  of  Moscow,  the  decrees  issued 
from  the  Kremlin,  &c.  This  is  the  very  hdght 
of  absurdity.  At  the  distance  of  800  leagues 
from  the  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  was  still  predominant. 
It  was  necessary  to  convince  the  army,  that  whe- 
ther near  or  afar  o£P,  he  was  watching  over  all, 
and  for  all, — that  in  Moscow  our  troc^  were 
merely  in  a  conquered  province,  and  holding  finee 
communication  with  their  homes  and  their  fiimi- 
lies.  This  faith  helped  our  brave  troops  to  en* 
dure  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  mortification 
of  reverses,  so  bitterly  felt  by  men  hitherto 
acquainted  only  with  victory.  The  hope  <^  a 
triumphant  return  was  indispensal>le  to  conn- 
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teract  that  depression  of  i^irit  which,  like  a 
hideous  leprosy,  spares  neither  the  strong  nor  the 
brave.  . 

When  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  I  beheld 
Napoleon  passing  between  lines  of  flame,  and 
amidst  showers  of  fire,  calmly  braving  the  most 
imminent  danger  for  the  sake  of  assisting,  by  his 
personal  effiyrts,  in  saving  a  com  magazine  or  an 
hospital,  I  viewed  his  intrepidity  as  an  act  of 
high  policy.  When  he  thus  braved  danger  and 
death  in  the  bnming  streets  of  Moscow,  I  have 
Iieard  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  express 
their  confidence,  even  in  the  most  perilous  situa- 
tions, that  no  harm  could  befal  them  whilst  the 
Emperor  was  there  to  extricate  them.  The  truth 
is,  that  Napoleon  was  greater  and  more  magnifi- 
cent in  his  reverses  than  when  he  astonished  the 
world  by  his  brilliant  triumphs. 

'^  During  fourteen  days  and  nights  which  fol- 
lowed the  disasters  of  Moscow,  I  am  enabled  to 
aflirm,  that  never,  under  any  circumstances,  did 
I  see  him  manifest  such  heroic  magnanimity. 
Seated  by  my  side,  in  a  narrow  sledge,  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  danger,  sufi^ring  severely  fi-om 
cold,  and  often  from  hunger — ^for  we  could  not 
stop  anywhere— leaving  behind  him  the  scattered 
wredKofhisarmy,  Napoleon's  courage  never  for- 
sook him  !    Yet  his  spirit  was  not  buoyed  up  by 
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any  iUusory  hope.  He  had  sounded  the  depdi 
of  the  abyss.  His  eagle  eye  had  scanned  die 
prospect  before  him.  *  CauUnoourt,'  said  be^ 
^  this  is  a  serious  state  of  things ;  but  rest  as- 
sured, my  courage  will  not  flinch.  My  star  is 
overclouded)  but  ail  is  not  lost.  The  French 
are  essentially  a  noUe  and  brave  pecqde*  I  v^l 
raise  national  guards.  That  instittttion  of 
the  national  guard  is  one  of  die  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Revoludon.  It  is  a  resource 
of  which  I  shall  successfully  avail  mysdf.  In 
diree  months  I  shall  have  on  foot  a  millicm  of 
anned  citizens,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
fine  troops  of  the  line.' 

"True,  Sire,*'  said  I,  *<you  may  rdy  on 
France. 

"  <  My  allies,'  uiterrupted  he,  earnestly,  <  are 
numbered  in  my  plans,  but  that  is  all.  For 
the  last  six  months,  Caulincourt,  they  have  been 
nothing  but  an  embarrassment  to  me.  Their 
co-operation  is  a  mere  mockery  1 

'<  <  But,'  he  resumed,  after  a  fevr  moments' 
pause,  *  France  is  still  invincible  !  France  pre- 
sents great  resources.  The  French  are  the  most 
intellectual  peojde  in  the  world.  My  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  is  nota  ball  fired  at  random — ^it  is 
an  act  of  well-concerted  policy.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, truth  and  candour  are  the  besl^;&iegse. 
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Frendi  intelligaice  will  oomprehend  the  positkm 
of  the  nation^  mid  the  vatt  sacrifices  ^kh  that 
position  demands*    I»  the  Emperor,  am  only  a 
man ;  but  all  Frenchmen  know  that  on  that  man 
depend  the  destinies  of  their  country,  the  desti* 
nies  of  their  families,  and  the  safety  of  their  homes. 
Fools  haye  attempted  to  give  a  ridiculoos  inter- 
pretation to  a  remark  of  Louis  XIV^.,  who  said, 
tEtat^  dest  mou    These  words  convey  an  unde- 
niable truth;  th^  imply  a  power  of  will,  without 
which  a  kix^  is  but  a  gilded  mannikin.    The 
state  is  an  assemblage  of  undisciplined  men,  who 
soon  become  undisciplinable  if  they  be  not  re- 
strained by  a  hand  of  iron.    Monsieur  k  Ruue^' 
added  he,  good-humouredly,  *  are  you  not  of  my 
opinion/ 

<<Your  Mi^esty,*'  r^died  I,  <<  knows  how 
much  I  am  mortified  by  being  addressed  by  that 
title. 

'< '  Ah»  baste  I'  said  he^  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

<<  Ni^eon,"  continued  the  Duke,  <<  persisted 
in  regarding  the  constant  eflforts  I  had  made  since 
1810  to  prevent  him  firom  conung  to  a  rupture 
with  Alexander,  his  most  devoted  and  faithfiil 
ally,  merdy  as  promoted  by  a  predilection  on  my 
part  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In 
ray  correspondence^  and  subsequently  in  convert 
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sation,  I  explained  to  bim  the  political  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  Russian  alliance  the 
strongest  support  of  France.  I  owed  to  the 
generous  confidence  of  Alexander  communica^ 
tions  of  a  nature  which  plainly  indicated  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  round  us.  I  had  readf 
with  my  own  eyes,  during  my  mission  in  Kussiai 
propositions  which  Alexander  daily  received 
from  die  other  powers,  even  from  the  Austrian 
Cabinet,  to  rise  en  masse  against  the  domination 
of  the  insatiable  Corsican*  I  told  the  Emperor 
all  this.  I  offered  him  proofs  of  its  truth ;  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  me,  and  he  always  cut  the 
matter  short  by  saying,  <  Monsieur  le  Russe^ 
Alexander  is  an  enchanter,  who  has  cast  a  spell 
upon  you.' 

<*  By  throwing  himself  into  Russia  with  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  he  hoped 
to  take  the  other  powers  by  surprise.  But  they 
had  been  conspiring  for  four  years  previously, 
and  for  the  space  of  a  year  all  their  measures  had 
been  completed.  My  warnings  were  vain  !  In 
1811,  when  I  demanded  my  recal,  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  avert  the  storm  which  then 
seemed  ready  to  burst  over  us.  In  one  of  my 
last  interviews  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he 
said  to  me,  <  Tell  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  I 
will  not  separate  from  him  unless  he  force  me  to 
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do  so.  My  friendship  for  him  is  so  sincere  that 
I  cannot  withdraw  it.'  This  was  absolutely 
true :  Alexander  cherished  for  Napoleon  a  pas- 
sionate friendship— an  enthusiastic  admiration. 

**  Napoleon  was  under  the  influence  of  a  fixed 
idea,  and  he  would  not  deviate  from  the  plan  he 
had  laid  down.  He  did  not  place  iaith  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  communication  made  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  him.  Could 
he  not  understand  the  generosity  of  Alexander  ? 
I  know  not;  but  his  doubts,  whether  real  or 
dissembled,  produced  fatal  results.*' 
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Pictuiesqoe  soeneiy  round  Plombi^res — Thirhe  la  Jhllt 
The  lunatic  hospital  at  Pyna—The  mad  gifl  in  love 
with  Napoleon — Hie  Emperor's  remarks  on  madness  and 
8uicide--Val-Dajon — Detaib  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Engfaien — Colonel  Caulinconrt  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Banuia— The  Duke  d'Enghien  conveyed 
from  Stnisburg  to  Paris — Colonel  Caulincourt's  inter- 
views with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria— Description  of  the 
«  Elector — Madame  Von  Reich — EzecQtion  of  the  Duke 
d*£nghien — Letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza — Sharp  reply  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der to  Louis  XVIII«— The  Emperor  Alexander  invites 
the  Duke  de'Vlcena  to  retire  to  Russia — Interesting 
particulars  which  the  Duke  promises  to  relate. 

The  conversations  we  enjoyed  during  our 
morning  drives  and  walks  with  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  always  turned  on  subjects  less  serious 
than  those  which  we  discussed  in  the  evenings* 
Autumn  evenings  seem  naturally  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  melancholy  and  regret — a  regret  inse- 
parable from  the  consciousness  that  the  bright 
days  of  summer  have  left   us.     We  usually 
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employed  our  mornings  in  exploring  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town.  The  comitry  about  Plombi^es 
is  well  wooded  and  picturesquely  varied  by  alter- 
nate hill  and  dale.  We  continually  met  gay 
parties  riding  or  walking.  The  cavalcade  of 
asses  reminded  us  of  Montmorency  and  its  rural 
amusements.  Anguish,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  is  temporarily  assuaged  by  the  influence 
of  objects  which  please  the  eye.  The  sight  of  a 
graceful  and  smiling  landscape  lulls  the  mind  to 
tranquillity  and  repose. 

One  day,  whilst  we  were  strolling  about,  we 
were  accosted  by  a  poor  crazy  female,  known  in 
the  ndghbourhood  by  the  name  of  ThereselafoUe* 
She  served  to  divert  those  thoughdess  persons 
who  can  derive  amusement  from  the  most  melan* 
choly  affliction  to  whidi  human  nature  is  subject. 
Poor  Th^r^  was  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  her 
madness.  To  every  person  she  met  she  addressed 
mquiries  respecting  the  Empress,  and  when 
asked  to  whom  she  alluded,  she  would  reply, 
with  a  naive  anr  of  surprise,  *<  The  Empress  of 
FbmbiSres,  to  be  sure.**  We  were  informed  that 
one  of  Theresse's  sons  had  been  inscribed  on  the 
conscription  list  during  the  time  that  the  Empress 
Josephine  was  on  a  visit  to  Plombi^res.  Th^r^ 
imj>lored  her  Majesty's  intercession  to  get  her 
son  exempt  from  service.    This  &vour,  however. 
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exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  Empress*  power ;  it 
was  a  point  oh  which  Napoleon  was  inexorable. 
But  though  her  Majesty  could  not  obtain  a 
soldier^s  exemption  from  service,  she  could  pur- 
chase a  substitute.  Josephine,  ever  kind  and 
generous,  gave  the  money,  and  the  son  of  Th^ 
r^  remained  to  comfort  his  mother.  This 
circumstance  occurred  several  years  before  Th^ 
r^  was  visited  by  her  melancholy  aflSicdon  ;  but 
though  bereft  of  reason,  the  poor  mother  retained 
the  remembrance  of  her  bene&ctress« 

<'  Our  rencontre  with  this  maniac,"  said  die 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  <' reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  our  entrance  into  Pyma 
in  1813.  On  that  occasion  we  were  obliged  to 
remove  the  patients  from  the  lunatic  hospital  to 
make  room  for  our  wounded  troops.  Indispen-^ 
sable  as  this  measure  was,  yet  the  Emperor 
reluctantly  saw  it  adopted.  He  sent  to  inquire 
how  the  unfortunate  lunatics  had  been  disposed 
of.  The  town  was  completely  filled  with  our 
troops,  and  they  were  temporarily  lodged  in  one 
of  the  churches.  Among  the  lunatics,  there  was 
a  woman  who  fancied  herself  the  mother  of  God. 
On  entering  the  church  she  installed  herself  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Vii^in,  and  did  the  honours  as 
a  lady  would  in  her  own  drawing-^room.  ^  How 
happy  I  am,'  said  she, '  at  finding  myself  removed 
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to  the  house  of  my  son.  Offer  my  thanks  to 
Bonaparte,  sir/  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  a 
French  o£Bcer.  '  Tell  him  he  will  be  welcome 
here.     My  son  and  I  expect  a  visit  from  him/ 

^^  Another  patient,  a  very  beautiful  young 
lady»  connected  with  a  family  of  rank,  had  fidlea 
in  love  with  Napoleon  during  the  wars  of  ld07< 
She  would  not  answer  to  any  other  name  than  Na-- 
pokomdcu  During  her  removal  from  the  hospital 
to  the  church,  the  sight  of  the  French  uniform 
appeared  to  make  a  forcible  impression  on  her, 
and  she  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  her 
Napoleon.  With  her  long  iair  hair  dishevelled, 
}ier  eyes  sufiiised  with  tears,  and  her  hands 
jpined,  she  ran  about  imploring  every  one  she 
met  to  conduct  her  to  Napoleon.  She  repeated 
this  request  with  indefatigable  perseverance  to 
every  officer  who  visited  the  church  in  which 
the  lunatics  were  lodged.  Turenne,  the  Em- 
peror's equerry,  related  the  story  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  lady  to  his  Majesty,  and  asked 
i^bether  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  her.  *  By 
no  means,.  Turenne,'  replied  the  Emperor,  smil- 
ing. '  I  have  lunatics  enough  in  France,  without 
troubling  my  head  about  those  of  Bohemia*' 

*'I  accompanied  the  Emperor  (I  think  in 
iSpS^)  on  a  visit  to  the  Maison  BdiyalesX  Char 
^eotOQr     He  inspected  the  establishment  in  its 
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most  minute  details,  made  inquiries  into  all  the 
remedies  that  had  been  tried,  and  all  the  cases 
which  presented  a  probable  chance  of  recovery. 
He  was  much  interested  by  this  visit,  and  when 
he  left  the  Maison  Royale  he  gave  particular 
orders  that  <  the  poor  lunatics  should  be  treated 
kindly.' 

<<  On  his  return  from  Char^iton,  the  Empaior 
seemed  thoughtful.  *  This  visit,*  said  he  to  roe^ 
<  has  made  me  melancholy.  Insanity  is  a  fright- 
ful degradation  of  human  nature.  I  shall  never 
go  mad,  that  is  certain.  My  head  is  of  iron 
(this  is  an  expression  which  he  often  employed). 
Despair,  indeed,  is  another  thing !  I  have  fixed 
ideas  upon  that  subject.  Some  time  or  other^ 
Caulincourt,  it  is  possible  you  may  hear  that  I 
have  deprived  myself  of  life,  but  never  that  I 
have  lost  my  senses.' 

^  He  reminded  me  of  these  words,"  pursued 
the  Duke,  <^  in  the  terrible  night  we  spent  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1814.  <This  idea,'  he  said, 
occurred  to  me  when  I  was  at  Charenton.  I  theo 
felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  than 
to  become  an  object  of  pity.' 

<<  Moscow,  Chatillon,  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
Hundred  Days,"  added  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
are  nightmares  which  incessantly  haunt  my  rest- 
less couch." 
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That  day  the  Duke  appeared  unwell  and  low* 
spirited,  and  I  proposed  an  excursion  toVal-Dajon^ 
which  18  about  a  league  from  Plombi^res.  The 
Duke  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and  we  set  out. 

VaI-D>jon  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
hamlet*  It  consists  merely  of  a  few  little  houses 
scattered  over  the  slopes  of  a  chain  of  hills,  the 
faiOs  themselves  being  crowned  with  thickly 
shaded  groves.  The  Yal  is  all  verdure  and 
freshness,  and  neat  litde  white  houses,  roofed 
with  varnished  tiles,  glitter  here  and  there  in 
the  sun.  The  lower  meadows,  which  are  inter* 
sected  by  a  pellucid  stream,  afford  delightful 
pasture  for  numbers  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Here  and  there  groupes  of  laughing  children  are 
seen  dancing  and  playing  on  the  grass;  or  a 
young  girl,  with  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  is 
seen  slowly  and  cautiously  ascending  the  slope 
between  the  stream  and  the  houses.  Here  a  few 
poor  but  happy  &milies  live  and  die,  circum- 
scribed within  the  funnel-shaped  valley  called 
Val-Dajon. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza,  Colonel  R ,  and 

myself,  took  our  seats  on  some  wooden  benches, 
which  are  fixed  on  the  hills  overlooking  the 
charming  scene;  and  we  began,  in  philosophic 
style,  to  discuss  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  com- 
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parauve  happioess.  As  I  looked  down  upon 
the  smiling  vfdley,  I  thought  that  in  that  tran- 
quil spot  I  aught  recover  my  health  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  without  bestowing  a  re- 
gret on  the  noisy  pleasures  of  town  lite.  I 
forgot  that  Val^Dajon,  then  so  verdant  and 
smiling,  was  during  eight  months  of  the  year 
enveloped  in  snow* 

'^  No  doubt,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
whose  taste  was  probably  less  pastoral  than 
mine,  '^  no  doubt  these  people  are  happy,  but 
we  could  not  be  happy  on  the  same  conditions. 
Theirs  is  a  negative,  a  purely  material,  sort  of 
happiness,  which  would  not  accord  with  our 
tastes  and  habits,  and  would  fall  very  &r  short 
of  our  intellectual  wants.  Enjoyments  are  rela- 
tive to  the  character  of  the  individual,  to  his 
tastes,  his  sensations,  his  passions *' 

At  this  moment  we  were  joined  by  M.  de 

N 9  who,  like  ourselves,  was  a  visitor  to 

Plombi^res.    The  Colonel  and  M.  de  N 

went  to  take  a  walk  together,  and  I  remained  in 
conversation  with  the  Duke. 

I  had  observed  that  he  was  that  day  unusually 
thoughtful  and  low-spirited,  and  I  had  endea-* 
voured,  by  leading  the  conversation  to  other 
subjects,  to  divert  him  from  ihose  recollections 
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which  invariably  tended  to  increase  his  rndftn- 
choly ;  but  he  always  returned,  as  it  were  innw 
Inntarily,  to  the  events  of  the  empire. 

**  There  was  a  period  of  my  life,*  said  he, 
after  a  long  and  meditative  pause^  *^  when  I  felt 
myself  wanting  in  that  sort  of  moral  courage 
which  enables  a  man  to  make  the  greatest  of  dl 
sacrifices — ^the  sacrifice  of  those  objects  whieh 
have  been  the  fondest  dreams  of  youthfiil  ambi- 
tion.    In  the  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of 
my  own  conduct,  I  braved  a  host  of  injustice  and 
prejudice  which  fed  the  gossip  of  the  Parisian 
talons.     When  events  brought  about  the  down- 
fill  of  the  man  to  whom  I  owed  my  elevation, 
the  odious  accusations  of  which  I  had  been  the 
object  were  once  more  revived.  I  trust,  Madame, 
that  vou  do  not  beUeve  me  to  be  the  odious 
wretch  I  have  been  represented  V 

I  was  struck  with  the  hurried  and  anxious 
tone  in  which  this  interrogation  was  addressed  to 
me.  The  too  famous  mission  to  Ettenheim  was 
a  subject  which  I  should  have  cautiously  refrained 
fix>m  touching  on,  though  I  was  fiiUy  convinced 
of  the  injustice  of  the  animosity  cherished  by  a 
certain  party  against  the  Duke  de  Vicenza.  I 
had  heard  the  affair  variously  described,  and  I 
was  naturaHy  curious  to  hear  the  details  fircmi  the 
Duke  himself.    When  he  asked  me  whether  I 

VOL.  I.  F 
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believed  the  reports  circulated  against  him,  the 
question  at  first  disconcerted  me,  but  soon  reoo* 
vering  my  presence  of  mind,  I  replied — 

<<  I  was  very  young  at  the  time  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien's  death.  I  heard  the  affiiir  spoken  of 
for  the  first  time  in  1 814.  Opinions  appeared  to 
me  to  be  divided  on  the  subject.  You  had  ac- 
cusers, Duke,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
had  honourable  and  zealous  defenders.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  could  believe  you  guilty  of  the 
iniquity  laid  to  your  charge.  I  judged  you  by 
the  previous  course  of  your  life,  which  was  un* 
sullied  by  any  act  of  dishonour.  I  could  easily 
discern  that  your  enemies,  in  conjurii^  up  this 
accusation,  masked  the  real  motives  of  the  malig- 
nity they  cherished  towards  Napoleon's  grand 
equerry.  The  negotiations  of  Chadllon,  and  sub- 
sequendy of  Fontainebleau,  your  strenuous  eflbrts 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  the  son  of  the  Emperor, 
were,  I  verily  believe,  the  real  causes  of  the  hatred 
and  malice  of  which  you  have  been  the  object. 
These  causes,  too,  provoked  the  warm  defence 
made  by  your  firiends.  General  Leval,  to  whom 
the  dispatches  of  which  you  were  the  bearer 
were  addressed,  rendered  you  signal  justice.*' 

<<He  did;  but  still  he  converted  only  those 
persons  who  were  just  and  unbiassed.'* 

"  Party  spirit,"  observed  1,  *'  is  blind  and  pre- 
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jodiced.  Time  will  render  you  justice  by  prov- 
ing the  fallacy  of  the  odious  accusation.  You 
have  secured  to  yourself  a  glorious  claim  to  the 
qrmpathy  of  your  countrymen  by  your  usefid 
intervention  in  the  affiiirs  of  France,  and  your 
intrepid  devotedness  to  Napolecm.  The  day  will 
come  when  your  name  will  never  be  uttered 
without  fieelings  of  respect  by  both  friends  and 
enemies.'' 

<<  I  declare  upon  my  honour,"  said  the  Duke, 
proudly  rearing  his  head,  *<  that  my  conscience  is 
fi«e  firom  all  self-reproach.  I  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  real  facts  of  this  unfiirtttnate  affiur  as 
&r  as  I  was  personally  concerned. 

'<  In  the  year  X.  I  was  Colonel  of  the  2nd 
Carabineers,  and  I  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  First  Consul.  This  appointment  was  con- 
ferred without  favour,  and  merely  in  oonsider- 
ataon  of  seniority  of  rank,  according  to  the  rule 
then  observed.  The  First  Consul,  General  Bo- 
niqpsrte,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  few  years  older 
than  I,  and  he  was  the  object  of  my  enthusiastic 
admiration.  I  recollect  that  I  thought  him  very 
good  lo^ng,  though  I  should  have  been  laughed 
at  by  my  comrades  had  I  expressed  that  opinion 
in  their  hearing,  for  at  that  time  he  was  certainly 
anything  but  handsome. 

«  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  my  General, 

f2 
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and  would  have  followed  him  through  every  pri- 
vation and  danger ;  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life  for  him ;  and  yet  he  had  at  diat  time  d<»ie 
nothing  for  me.  His  manners  were  not  remark- 
ably friendly  or  social;  and  he  was  so  rigidly 
strict  in  all  that  regarded  military  duty,  that  no 
one  dared  venture  on  the  least  infraction  of  his 
orders;  yet  I  refused  the  rank  of  General  to 
remain  attached  to  his  person  as  colonel  aide- 
de-camp.  None  but  military  men  can  under- 
stand the  full  extent  of  this  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  colonel  of  seven-and-twenty.  During  the 
Consulate  and  the  Republic,  I  certainly  had  no 
foresight  of  the  miracles  of  the  empire.  How  am 
I  to  account  for  the  pure  friendship,  the  devot- 
edness,  I  felt  for  a  man  who  had  never  even 
shaken  hands  with  me?  We  feel,  but  we  cannot 
explain,  the  power  of  attraction. 

<<The  First  G>nsul  had  never  yet  distin- 
guished me  from  my  oonurades,  and  in  truth  I 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  that  could  have  justified 
a  preference.  One  evening,  to  my  surprise,  he 
sent  for  me.  I  can  fancy  I  see  him  now  seated 
at  a  little  wooden  desk,  painted  black,  which  he 
was  cutting  in  every  direction  with  his  pen-knife. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said — 

''  *  Colonel  Caulincourt,  you  are  to  set  out  to- 
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nigbt  for  Bavaria.  On  your  way  you  will  deliver 
these  dispatches  to  General  Levalt  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Strasburg  division.  Sit  down, 
and  listen  attentively  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
There  is  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  You 
are  not  to  let  it  out  of  your  possession,  but  deli- 
ver it  to  the  Elector  in  person.  This  letter  con- 
tains certain  demands,  and  yon  must  insist  on 
their  being  conceded  within  four-and-twenty 
hoius.  You  understand,  Colonel, — within  four- 
and-twenty  hours !'  As  he  uttered  these  words 
his  eyes  looked  searchingly  into  mine,  as  if  be 
wished  to  read  in  them  the  assurance  of  my  de- 
termination to  execute  his  orders. 

'^  <  I  will  explain  to  you,'  resumed  he,  ^  the 
^irit  of  the  dispatches  of  which  you  are  the 
bearer.  There  is  at  present  at  the  little  court  of 
Bavaria,  an  English  Charg6  d'Afiaires,  named 
Drake.  I  know  that  this  man  has  been  engaged 
in  plots  and  intrigues  against  the  French  govern- 
ment. I  also  know  that  there  is  a  certain  Ba- 
roness von  Reich,  who  has  set  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  emigrants,  and  that  she  and  Drake 
are  organizing  conspiracies  against  my  life. 
Wherever  plots  are  carried  on  against  France, 
England  has  her  hirelings  at  work. 

<'  <  I  require,  first,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
shall  dismiss  Drake  from  his  court  within  twenty-. 
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our  hours  after  the  receipt  of  my  letter ;  seccmdly, 
that  the  intriguing  Baroness  von  Reich  shall  be 
removed  from  Munich.  If  my  demands  are  not 
complied  with,  I  shall  find  myself  compelled  im- 
mediately to  send  a  military  force  into  the  Bava- 
rian territory.  Now,  Colonel  Caulincourt,  you 
perceive  the  importance  of  your  mission.  Do 
not  permit  any  tergiversation,  and  accept  no 
compromise.  These  petty  princes  of  the  Rhine 
must  be  taught  to  respect  France.  Weakness 
emboldens  conspirators.  Munich  and  some  other 
places  that  I  could  name  are  the  hot-beds  of  base 
machinations  against  France.  All  this  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

<<  *  The  dispatch  which  you  will  deliver  on  your 
way  to  General  Leval  contains  directions  for  him 
to  place  troops  at  your  disposal,  in  case  you 
should  be  forced  to  employ  them.  Ordener  will 
have  the  command  of  these  troops,  he  will  be  on 
the  spot,  and  you  must  return  immediately  to 
render  me  an  account  of  what  has  been  done. 
You  understand.  Drake  must  receive  his  pass- 
ports four-and-twenty  hours  after  your  arrival  at 
Munich.  Go,  G>lonel  Caulincourt,  fulfil  your 
mission  with  speed  and  intelligence.' 

**  As  I  was  leaving  his  cabinet  he  called  me 
back  and  said — ^  Caulincourt,  take  with  you  your 
uniform  of  colonel  aide-de»camp.    Those  people 
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yonder  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  French 
uniform.' 

<<  I  was  young  and  ardent/'  pursued  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza,  ^*  and  I  was  not  a  little  flattered  by  the 
mark  of  confidence  conferred  on  me  by  the 
First  Consul.  Four  hours  after  my  interview 
with  him,  I  was  on  the  road  to  Germany^  seated 
in  a  light  cabriolet,  drawn  by  two  post-horses  and 
preceded  by  a  courier.  I  had  not  allowed  my- 
self time  to  bid  adieu  to  my  family.  Just  as  I 
was  stepping  into  my  cabriolet,  I  saw  one  of  my 
friends  approaching  to  speak  to  me ;  I  asked  him 
to  seat  himself  beside  me,  that  we  might  chat 
together  as  we  drove  along.  I  informed  him  that 
I  had  been  entrusted  with  a  mission  by  the  First 
Consul,  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Germany,  and 
b^ged  him  to  communicate  the  circumstance  to 
my  family  and  our  mutual  friends.  The  First 
Consul  had  not  enjomed  me  to  observe  secrecy, 
and  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  was  guilty  of  any 
indiscretion  in  vaguely  mentioning  the  place  of 
my  destination.  But  fate  ordained  that  these 
few  words,  addressed  to  a  friend  who  happened 
accidentally  to  meet  roe  at  the  moment  of  depar- 
ture, should  be  attended  with  a  &tal  result.  My 
absence  was  remarked  in  those  circles  of  society 
in  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing.     On  the 
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night  of  my  departure  from  Paris,  another  indi- 
vidua],  who  was  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the 
war-office,  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Crermany  •  On 
our  arrival  at  Strasburg,  which  probably  we 
both  reached  nearly  at  the  same  time,  we  each 
presented  our  dispatches  to  General  Leval.  With- 
out stopping,  I  proceeded  straight  to  Oflenbui^ 
and  the  probability  is  that  a  few  hours  afterwards 
there  departed  from  Strasburg  a  superior  officer, 
a  colonel  of  gendarmerie,  and  three  hundred 
troops,  who  effected  at  Ettenheim  the  fatal  arrest 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

'<  When  the  unfortunate  Prince  reached  Stras* 
burg,  orders  were  given  that  he  should  be  con* 
ducted  to  Paris.  General  Leval  afterwards 
informed  me  that  he  lent  some  money  and  clothes 
to  the  Duke,  who  was  arrested  at  night,  and  was 
not  allowed  time  even  to  pack  a  portmanteau. 
The  dispatches  from  the  war*minister  enjoined 
the  most  absolute  secrecy  on  General  Leval,  who 
forwarded  his  prisoner  to  Paris,  without  sus* 
pecting  that  he  was  sending  him  to  receive  sen- 
tence of  death. 

<^  Chance  might  have  decreed  that  I  should 
have  been  the  individual  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
patches relating  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and, 
like  the  person  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
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bearer  of  them,  I  should  have  delivered  the.leHlers 
in  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  ibeir  coiUeM^ 
Bat  the  fact  is,  they  were  not  consigned  to  me. 
<<  I  reached  Munich  on  the  night  of  ii»  2iid 
of  March,  1804.  At  eight  on  the  fiblk>wing 
morning  I  wrote  to  the  Elector,  .requestiog  the 
honour  of  an  audience,  and  stating  that  I  bad 
orders  to  deliver  into  his  own  bands  soiae  fm.** 
portant  dispatches  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Firat 
Consul.  Several  hours  elapsed  and  I  received 
no  answer.  I  was  reflecting  on  what  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  do,  when  one  of  the  Elector's 
chamberlains  waited  on  me,  *  CbloneU'  said  he, 
*  I  am  sent  by  my  sovereign  with  orders  to 
conduct  you  to  the  palace*' 

c«  We  stepped  into  a  carriage  which  was  wait* 
ing  at  the  door.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
between  the  chamberlain  and  myself  as  we  drove 
along.  Having  ushered  me  into  a  small  audience* 
chamber,  my  guide  bowed  and  withdrew.  I 
waited  alone  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Elector  then  entered,  attended  by  three  gentle- 
men. I  presented  to  him  the  First  Consul's 
letter.  He  took  it  from  me,  and  read  it  rapidly. 
I  attentively  observed  his  countenance.  He 
turned  very  red,  and  the  paper  trembled  in  bis 
hands..  He  glanced  it  over  a  second  time^  md 
having  endeavoured  to  collect  himself,  he  turned 

v3 
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to  me,  and  said,  in  a  voice  fidtering  with 
emotion — 

*'  *  G>lonel,  you  shall  have  my  answer  this 
evening/ 

'^  I  bowed  and  withdrew  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  At  the  door  of  the  audience-cham- 
ber I  found  the  chamberlain  who  had  brought  me 
to  the  palace*  We  stepped  into  the  carriage ;  he 
accompanied  me  to  my  abode,  and  took  his 
leave. 

^*  When  I  entered  my  apartment  I  could  not 
repress  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  This  German 
formality  and  silence  appeared  to  me  extremely 
amusing.  I  refrained  from  going  out,  lest  my 
perambles  about  the  city  should  give  rise  to  ab- 
surd suspicions ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  so 
weary  of  my  life  as  during  the  interval  I  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  my  hotel  at  Munich. 

<<  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  chamber- 
lain again  called  on  me.  He  observed  the  same 
formality  and  silence  as  before.  I  was  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  the  Elector.  He  was  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  phlegmatic  German  aristo- 
cracy. Still,  to  reqder  him  justice,  the  Prince 
was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  d^ee  of  dignity, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  social  relations 
he  was  a  kind  and  amiable  man.  When  I  was 
ushered  into  his  presence  I  found  him  alone,  and 
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he  informed  me  '  that  the  commands  of  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic  were  in  their 
nature  very  painM  to  him ;  that  the  First  Con- 
sul had   been  misinformed;   that  neither  Mr. 
Drake,  the  Baroness  von  Reich,  nor  any  other 
person  in  his  states,  had  conspired  against  the 
French   Republic;  that  the  First  Consul,  by 
requiring  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Minister 
Drake,    placed   Bavaria  in  a  very  unpleasant 
position   in  relation  to  a  firiendly  power,  Eng- 
land ;     that  he,    the  Elector,  would  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  dismissing 
the  English  minister,  by  directing  his  police  to 
institute  inquiries  respecting  the  imputed  tna- 
chinations  against  France ;  that  those  machina^r 
tions  were  unjustly  imputed  to  Mr.  Drake ;  and 
that,  finally,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  had 
conspired  against   the  French  Republic,   tlie 
violent  measure  required  by  the  First  Consul 
would  be  justified,  to  a  certain  point j  in  the  eyes 
of  his  ally,  England.' 

<<  The  Elector  spoke  slowly  and  hesitatingly, 
and  he  thus  gave  me  time  to  arrange  my  answer. 
I  stated  that  it  was  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  informadon  received  by  the 
First  Consul  respecting  Mr.  Drake  and  the 
Baroness  Reich ;  that  the  object  of  my  mission 
was  to  obtain  complete  satisfaction ;  and  that  my 
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orders  were  to  see  that  the  demands  of  my 
government  were  complied  with  within  foor- 
and'twenty  hours  after  the  delivery  of  my 
dispatch. 

'^  <  Bat,  Colonel/  resumed  the  Elector,  <  the 
First  G>nsul  can  scarcely  expect  that  I  should, 
at  so  short  a  notice,  obey  so  arbitrary  a  demand, 
and  one  that  sets  at  defiance  the  law  of  nations/ 

'<  I  have  the  honour  to  observe  to  the  Elec- 
tor," replied  I,  <<  that  I  cannot  comment  on  the 
orders  of  my  government,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  modify  the  terms  of  my  mission/ 

<<  <  The  First  Consul  shall  be  obeyed,  sir,'  an* 
swered  the  Elector,  drily.  He  then  bowed,  and 
I  withdrew, 

<<  I  had  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  main* 
taining  my  graviQr  during  this  conversation. 
Every  time  the  poor  Elector  pronounced  the 
words  French  Republic^  they  seemed  almost  to 
choke  him,  and  he  made  the  most  ridiculous 
grimace  imaginable. 

«  Next  day  (4th  of  March,  1804)  Mr.  Drake 
was  dismissed,  the  Baroness  von  Reich  left  Mu- 
nich, and  I  sat  out  on  my  return  to  France.  I 
stopped  at  Strasburg  merely  to  change  horses, 
and  then  hurried  on  to  Paris. 

(( I  was  elated  at  my  success.  This  was  the 
first  mission  on  which  I  had  been  employed,  and 
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I  felt  a  pride  in  serving  General  Bonaparte,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  enforce  respect  to  France* 
In  my  own  fiunily  I  had  had  to  contend  flgamst 
a  host  of  prejudices,  and  I  had  experienced  tio 
little  difficulty  in  subduing  the  disapprobation 
caused  by  my  attachment  to  little  General  Bona^ 
parte. 

*^  Thus  yanity  prompted  me,  on  my  return,  to 
boast  of  the  success  of  my  mission.  I  entered 
Paris  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  that 
early  hour  I  could  not  of  course  present  myself 
at  the  Tuileries.  I  drove  to  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  *  *  *,  an  old  friend  of  my  mother. 
There  I  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Ettenheim, 
and  shot  at  Vincennes.  I  was  seized  with  a 
thrill  of  horror.  I  immediately  perceived  the 
interpretation  that  might  be  given  to  my  mission 
to  the  Rhine.  The  coincidence  was  singular, 
and  to  me  most  unfortunate. 

<*  On  the  night  on  which  I  left  Strasburg  for 
0£fenburg,  the  officer  who  was  directed  to  arrest 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  set  off  from  Strasburg  to 
Ettenheim.  He,  with  the  dispatches  consigned 
to  his  charge,  departed  from  and  returned  to 
Paris  unperceived;  whilst  I  had  incautiously 
announced  my  departure  in  salons  in  which 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien 
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excited  cries  of  horror.  I  felt  that  an  odious 
suspicion  must  light  upon^me^  and  I  was  so 
overdbme  by  my  feelings  that  I  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

<<  I  will  not  express  my  opinion  on  the  afiiur 
of  Ettenheim.  My  tongue  shall  nevar  utter  a 
censure  on  Napoleon.  When  I  cannot  praise  or 
admire  him,  I  will  be  silent.  I  cannot  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  that  individual  who  has  said,  *  It 
was  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  fault.'  The 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  a  two-fold 
misfortune.  It  was  the  specious  cause  of  the 
first  war  between  France  and  Russia ;  the  pre- 
tence for  that  war  being  the  violation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  fiither- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

'<  I  had  no  share  in  the  catastrophe  which  cast 
a  gloom  over  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  The  only  re- 
proach that  I  can  make  to  myself  is,  that  I  did 
not  bow  my  head  beneath  the  thunder-bolts 
which  were  hurled  against  me. 

*<  By  resigning  my  appointment  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  First  Consul,  and  thus  openly 
avowing  my  indignation  at  the  affair  of  Etten- 
heim, I  should  have  cleared  myself  of  a  false 
and  odious  imputation.  But  in  so  doing  I 
must  have  renounced  the  brilliant  career  which 
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I  saw  opening  before  me,  and  repressed  the 
glowing  enthasiasin  which  animated  my  heart 
I  was  young  and  ambitious;  conscious  that  my 
honour  was  unsullied,  and  that  I  had  no  cause 
of  self>reproach,  I  boldly  defied  my  accusers. 
The  high  position  which  I  subsequendy  attained, 
and  the  favours  which  the  Emperor  hea[)ed  upon 
me,  all  tended  to  corroborate  the  malignant  im- 
putations. 

'<  My  real  crime,  that  for  which  persons  of  my 
own  caste  will  never  pardon  me,  is,  that  in  1814 
I  dared  to  dispute  inch  by  inch  the  rights  of  the 
son  of  Napoleon ;  and  to  wrest  from  the  allied 
powers  a  few  leagues  of  sovereignty  for  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times — for  him  who  had 
possessed  the  world,  and  whose  very  name  shook 
to  their  foundations  all  the  old  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope.    My  crime  was,  that  in  1815  I  uded  and 
assisted  my  benefactor  by  every  means  in  my 
power. 

**  In  the  dischai^e  of  my  political  duties  I 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  feeling,  and  for  this 
courtiers  will  never  pardon  me.  Viewing  with 
disdain  the  miserable  passions  of  the  day,  I  re- 
tired to  my  estate  in  the  country,  and  devoted 
myself  to  the  education  of  my  sons.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  destroyed  my 
last  dream  of  future  happiness. 
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<<  When  I  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, I  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  I  had  been 
personally  known  since  the  period  of  my  first 
mission  to  St«  Petersbui^.  I  knew  not  what 
opinion  he  might  have  formed  of  my  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  afiair  of  Ettenheim.  The  Em- 
peror's answer  was — 

^*  <  I  made  every  inquiry  of  my  ministers,  who 
were  residing  in  Germany  at  the  time ;  and  I 
ascertained  that  you  had  no  participation  what- 
ever in  the  sad  afiair.  If  I  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  on  this  subject,  there  is  no  power, 
celestial  or  terrestrial^  which  could  induce  me  to 
receive  you.  At  the  time  of  your  first  mission 
to  my  court,  you  and  I  were  both  very  young; 
but  fit)m  the  opinion  I  formed  of  your  character 
and  disposition,  I  could  have  vouched  that  you 
were  incapable  of  an  act  of  dishonour.' 

'<  I  have  this  letter,  written  in  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  own  hand.  I  had  written  to  him 
without  soliciting  the  permission  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  But  his  police  served  him  well,  and 
I  took  no  pains  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  Whe- 
ther it  ever  reached  his  knowledge,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  he  never  mentioned  it  tome.  If  he  had,  I 
should  candidly  have  acknowledged  the  fact,  and 
I  feel  assured  that  he  would  have  understood  my 
motives,  and  would  not  have  blamed  me.    It  is  a 
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remarkable  fact,  considering  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  us,  that  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  never  mentioned  in  our  conver- 
sations. Whatever  may  have  been  said  or  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  event 
left  a  deep  wound  in  the  heart  of  Napoleon.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  the  favours  with  which 
he  overwhelmed  me  were  in  a  great  degree  dic- 
tated by  feelings  of  justice.  He  was  anxious  to 
repair  as  &r  as  possible  the  injury  I  had  suf- 
fered through  the  coincidence  of  my  mission  to 
Munich  and  the  af&ir  of  Ettenheim.  Certainly 
he  never  planned  the  afiair  for  the  sake  of  com- 
promising me.  I  was  not  a  person  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  resort 
to  such  a  scheme. 

**  In  spite  of  public  clamour,  I  will  boldly  ren- 
AsT  homage  to  the  noble  character  of  the  fm- 
peror  of  Russia,  not  because  he  treated  me  kindly, 
but  because  his  noble  nature  is  a  fact  which  im- 
partial history  must  acknowledge.  Alexander 
warmly  defended  me  to  Louis  XVIII.  against 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  me  in  relation  to  the 
affiiir  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  he  did  not 
relinquish  the  subject  until  he  received  the  assur- 
ance that  the  King  was  convinced  of  my  inno- 
cence. But  it  was  of  little  avail.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  of  a  sardonic  turn,  and  becoming  impatient 
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at  the  Emperor  Alexander's  enumeration  of  my 
merits,  he  terminated  the  conference  by  saying — 

« '  I  trust  that  my  brother  of  Russia  does  not 
intend  proposing  that  M.  Bonaparte's  Grand 
Equerry  should  fill  at  my  court  the  post  of  the 
Prince  de  Lambese? 

*<  Alexander  was  piqued,  and  answered  care- 
lessly— 

<<  <  Oh !  by  no  means !  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  France  knot's  as  well  as  the  meanest  peasant 
in  his  dominions,  that  in  making  a  bargain  be- 
tween two  persons,  it  is  necessary  that  both 
should  agree.* 

<^  Louis  XVIII.  felt  the  force  of  this  rebuke, 
and  I  believe  he  never  liked  me  for  it. 

^^  I  learned  these  particulars  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  himself.  *My  dear  Caulin- 
court,'  added  he,  with  great  warmth  of  manner, 
^  come  and  reside  at  the  court  of  Russia.  You 
shall  there  find  a  friend  in  me ;  and  your  sons 
shall  be  established  in  a  way  which  they  cannot 
hope  for  in  France.  The  Bourbons  are  con- 
vinced of  your  innocence,  but  they  wish  to  let 
suspicion  still  attach  to  jou — ^that  serves  their 
policy.  Besides,  they  are  aware  that  in  the  con- 
ferences of  April  1814,  you  powerfully  defended 
the  interests  of  your  unfortunate  master,  and  I 
can  assure  you  it  depended  on  the  turn  of  a  straw 
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whether  your  cause  woald  triumph ;  theirs  was 
poorly  advocated  by  their  tmpnmsed  friends. 
We  naturally  esteem  and  love  the  devotedness 
which  is  rendered  to  ourselves;  whilst  we  think 
lightly  of  that  which  is  exercised  in  favour  of 
a  competitor*  The  Bourbons  know,  too,  that 
you  win  never  crouch  to  them ;  that  your  apos- 
tasy will  not  add  to  the  humiliation  of  Napoleon. 
In  a  word,  Caulinoourt,  you  are  a  man  too  much 
in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Come,  then,  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  where  there  is  room  for  you  and 
yours,  and  in  me  you  shall  find  a  friend  who  will 
never  renounce  you.' 

**  I  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  generous 
monarch,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vioenza.  ^^  I 
formed  in  my  own  mind  plans  of  future  happi- 
ness, which,  alas!  are  buried  in  Alexander's 
grave! 

**  I  have  now  given  you  a  true  statement  of  all 
that  relates  to  my  mission  to  Grermany.'' 

I  had  listened  to  this  narrative  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  at  its  conclusion  I  said,  extending 
my  band  to  the  narrator,  '<  Let  me  assure  you, 
Duke,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  plaoeS)  my 
feeble  voice  will  render  a  tribute  of  admiration  to 
your  noble  conduct.  Henceforth,  when  I  hear 
yon  attacked,  I  will  repeat  your  justification." 
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<*  Do  you  intend  to  stay  much  longer  at  Plom* 
bi^es  f"  inquired  the  Duke* 

"  You,"  replied  I,  *'  possess  the  power  of  de- 
taining me  here  as  long  as  you  please.  ^  Until 
you  are  tired  of  narrating,  I  cannot  be  tired  of 
listening.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  will  order 
post-horses.''    • 

<^  There  are,''  said  the  Duke,  <<  some  curious 
facts  connected  with  the  campaign  of  1813,  with 
which,  possibly,  you  may  not  be  acquainted.  The 
scenes  at  Fontainebleau  would  also  interest  you. 
I  will  relate  to  you  how,  when  driven  back  by 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  allies  encamped  before 
Paris,  I  entered  the  capital,  concealed  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine ;  how 
I  remained  for  four-and-twenty  hours  undisco- 
vered in  the  apartments  of  that  most  generous  of 
men,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  I  will  describe 
to  you  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset 
me  in  the  Hundred  Daya^  during  which  interval 
I  may  almost  say  I  lived  a  hundred  years,  and 
when  you  look  at  my  wrinkled  brow,  sunken* 
eyes,  and  attenuated  form,  you  will  say,  they  bear 
convincing  testimony  of  the  trutli  of  my  state- 
ments. At  all  events,  let  it  be  well  understood, 
that  whenever  I  b^in  to  weary  you,  you  order 
post-horses." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ernest  Auzoni— The  battle  of  Eylau— The  imperial  head- 
quarters— ^The  orderly  officer — General  Lasalle — His 
intrepid  conduct — ^The  besieged  church — ^Napoleon  on 
the  field  of  battle — Heroic  action  of  Captain  Anzoni— * 
Rewards— Auzoni  killed — Maria  Louisa  appointed  Re- 
gent of  the  empire — Letter  from  Napoleon  to  Maria 
Louisa — Character  of  the  Empress — Napoleon's  opinioQ 
of  women— A  husband  ruled  by  his  wiie« 

I  REMINDED  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  of  his  pro- 
mise to  continue  his  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  empire* 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  happened  to 
mention  the  name  of  Captain  Ernest  Auzoni, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Eylau.  He  was 
a  brave  young  officer,  and  his  death  blighted  the 
happiness  of  a  beautifid  and  accomplished  woman 
whom  I  numbered  among  my  friends.  There 
was  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  last  moments  of  poor  Ernest  Auzoni.  The 
Emperor  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  death. 
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I  questioned  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  on  this 
point. 

<<  It  is  perfectly  true/'  replied  he.  '^  Auzoni, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard,  was  a  young  officer  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise. He  was  brave,  even  among  the  bravest, 
and  he  several  times  distinguished  himself  during 
the  battle  of  Eylau.  His  dauntless  courage 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor.  Auzoni's 
company,  animated  by  the  example  of  its  young 
and  valiant  captain,  had  performed  prodigies  in 
the  course  of  the  battle. 

<<  I  could,^  pursued  the  Duke,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  '<  describe  to  you  in  a  few  words  the 
glorious  death  of  the  gallant  Auzoni ;  but  in 
so  doing  my  memory  would  carry  me  back  to 
the  field  of  Eylau,  where  the  Emperor  shone  so 
transcendently.  When  I  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  on  the  glorious  scene,  Napoleon  is  the 
engrossing  subject  of  my  reflections,  and  I  can- 
not trace  the  most  feeble  sketch  of  the  picture 
without  assigning  to  him  a  place  in  the  fore- 
ground." 

**  Duke/  said  I,  <<  poor  Ernest  Auzoni  is  to 
me  an  object  of  secondary  interest  in  compari- 
son with  Napoleon.  Your  details  of  the  Em- 
peror's private  life  have  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  me.    History,  always  dry  and  barren,  gives 
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me  facts  and  dates :  bat  you  conduct  me,  as  it 
were,  into  Napoleon's  presence ;  whilst  listening 
to  you,  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  him  and 
hear  him." 

<<  We  passed  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Febru* 
ary,"  resumed  the  Duke,  ^*  at  Schlitt,  a  little  vil- 
li^ situated  a  few  leagues  from  Eylau.  This 
was  a  few  days  preceding  the  battle.  The  Em- 
p«x)T  installed  himself  in  a  miserable  cottage^ 
which  contained  no  fire-place  except  that  in  the 
kitchen ;  there  the  Imperial  head  quarters  were 
established.  1  scarcely  ever  saw  Ni^)oleon  more 
good-humoured  or  in  better  spirits  than  on  the 
night  on  which  we  bivouacked  in  that  wretched 
hovel.  I  recollect  that  there  was  only  one  taUe, 
and  on  that  was  spread  the  Emperor's  supper. 
He  dispatched  the  meal  in  five  minutes,  and 
then  good  humouredly  throwing  his  napkin  at 
the  head  of  Constant,  his  &vourite  valet,  he 
said : — *  Quick,  quick,  take  away  the  remains  of 
my  banquet*  (it  consisted  of  only  one  dish). 
Then  advancing  to  his  little  camp  bedstead,  on 
which  his  maps  had  been  deposited,  he  took  up 
his  map  of  Prussia,  and  spreading  it  out  on  the 
ground,  knelt  down  to  examine  it.  '  Come  here. 
Grand  Ecuyer^  said  he,  addressing  me,  <and 
follow  me  from  Schlitt — from  this  splendid  capi- 
tal, Schlitt,  to  Paris.'     He  marked  with  pins 
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all  the  places  through  which  we  were  to  pass 
accordhig  to  his  plan.  <  I  shall  beat  them  th^,' 
said  he,  'here — there  again — ^and  in  three  months 
the  campaign  will  be  ended  —  Russia  most 
have  a  lesson.  The  fair  Queen  of  Prussia 
shall  learn  too,  at  her  expence,  that  advisers 
sometimes  pay  dearly  for  the  advice  they  give. 
I  do  not  like  those  women  who  throw  aside  their 
attributes  of  grace  and  goodness.  A  woman 
to  instigate  war !  —  to  urge  men  to  cut  eadi 
others  throats  !  Fie  on  it !  She  may  run 
the  risk  of  losing  her  kingdom  by  playing  that 
game!' 

<'  At  this  moment  some  dispatches  were  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor.  He  rapidly  glanced 
them  over,  and  exclaimed: — *  Bravo !  bravo  ! — 
we  have  them  now !  But  surely  these  dispatches 
have  been  a  long  time  on  their  way  !  How  is 
this?'  continued  he,  knitting  his  brow.  <TeIl 
the  orderly  officer  who  brought  them  that  I 
wish  to  speak  with  him.' 

"  <  Monsieur,'  said  he,  in  a  severe  tone,  ad- 
dressing the  officer,  <at  what  hour  were  these 
dispatches  placed  in  your  hands  ?' 
•*  •  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Sire,' 
**  *  And  how  many  leagues  had  you  to  ride?' 
"  *  I  do  not  know  precisely,  Sire.' 
"  « But  you  ought  to  know.     Monsieur,'  pur- 
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sued  he,  drily,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  officer, 
who  trembled  beneath  his  glance  of  displeasure, 
*  an  orderly  officer  ought  to  know  that.  Monsieur 
— /  know  it :  you  had  nine  leagues  to  ride,  and 
yon  set  off  at  eight  o'clock — look  at  your  watch, 
sir.     What  is  it  o'clock  now  ?' 

<<  The  officer  was  quite  disconcerted,  and  he 
stood  motionless. 

«  « Tell  me  what  it  is  o'clock,  sir,  if  you 
please.' 

«<  <  Half-past  twelve,  Sire.  The  roads  were  in 
a  terrible  state.  In  some  places  the  snow  ob- 
structed my  passage  ■       ' 

«« *  Poor  excuses,  sir.  Retire  and  await  my 
orders,'  and  as  the  officer  closed  the  door,  he 
added — Hbis  cool  leisurely  gentleman  wants  . 
stimulating;  the  reprimand  I  have  given  him  • 
will  make  him  spur  his  horse  another  time.*^ 
Let  me  see — my  answer  must  be  delivered"  in 
two  hours  hence ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

*<  The  dispatches  which  the  Emperor  had  just 
received  were  from  General  Lasall^  who  was  en- 
camped in  the  village  of  Deppen.  He  informed 
the  Emperor  that  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
amounting,  it  was  presunied,  to  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  thousand  men,  having  been  unable 
to  work  a  passage  through  the  snow,  had  got 
separated  fix>m  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian 
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army.  This  intelligenoe  was  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance.  The  Emperor's  answer  was^  an  order 
to  Greneral  Lasalle  to  attack  with  his  division  the 
column  commanded  by.  General  Lestocq,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  the  junction  which  the  latter 
was  endeavouring  to  effect  with  the  Russian 
army.  At  the  same  time,  he  directed  two  la- 
ments of  dragoons,  who  bad  been  posted  as 
scouts,  at  half  a  league  from  Deppen,  to  join 
Lasalle's  division,  and  to  fall  simultaneously  on 
the  column,  which  was  attacked  in  front  by  the 
troops  of  General  Lasalle. 

<*  He  sent  for  the  orderly  officer  whom  he  had 
rebuked  a  few  minutes  previously.  <  Set  off  im- 
mediately, sir,'  said  he;  these  dispatches  must 
be  delivered  with  the  utmost  speed.  General 
Lasalle  must  receive  my  orders  by  three  o'clock 
— by  three  o'clock.    You  understand,  sir  ?' 

*^  *  Sire/  replied  the  young  officer,  in  a  most 
resolute  tone,  <  by  half-past  two  the  General  shall 
have  the  orders  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  the  bearer.' 

((  (  Very  well,  sir ;  mount  your  horse — and, 
stay — '  added  he,  calling  the  officer  back,  <  tell 
General  Lasalle  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me 
that  you  should  be  the  person  selected  to  an* 
nounce  to  me  the  success  of  these  movements.' 

<<  This  (M'derly  officer  was  the  son  of  a  senator. 
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The  Emperor  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  &ct ; 
but  he  was  always  more  strict  and  severe  towards 
young  men  who  left  the  military  colleges  with 
the  rank  of  officers,  than  towards  those  who  gained 
their  epaulettes  by  &cing  fire  and  sword.  It  is 
but  just  to  acknowledge  that  the  latter  rarely 
needed  a  reprimand,  and  when  they  did,  the 
Emperor  admonished  them  with  paternal  gen« 
tieness.  Thus  he  created  in  all  ranks  of  the  army 
men  who  would  have  sacrificed  their  lives  rather 
dian  incur  his  displeasure.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  men  who  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  covered  themselves  with  glory,  never  looked 
for  any  reward.  It  seemed  that  the  lives  of  all 
belonged  to  one  alone,  and  that  to  perish  in  the 
cause  of  that  one  was  merely  the  performance  of 
a  sacred  duty.  The  heroic  phasis  of  the  empire 
impressed  a  noble  stamp  on  the  French  cha- 
racter. 

^  At  the  time  to  which  I  was  just  now  refer- 
ring," continued  the  Duke,  *^  wherever  we  fought 
the  victory  was  our  own.  The  intrepid  Lasalle^ 
with  less  than  three  thousand  men,  repulsed  the 
enemy's  column.  General  Lestocq,  closely  and 
vigorously  pursued,  owed  his  safety  only  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  Three  thousand  Prussians 
perished  in  the  conflict;  two  thousand  five  hun«- 
dred  prisoners  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery 
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vr&e  the  trophies  of  tbb  partial  engagement.  Its 
oonsequences  were  of  vast  importance,  for  the 
Russian  army  was  cut  off  from  some  of  its  com* 
mmiications,  and  awaited  in  vain  the  promised 
reinforcement, 

*^  On  learning  this  news,  the  Emperor  was 
quite  transported  with  joy,  and  he  several  times 
exclaimed,  <  Brave  General  Lasalle ! — ^ Admirable 
troops ! — I  am  now  sure  of  gaining  the  battle 
which  I  am  going  to  fight  at  Eyku ! — This  is  a 
good  augury  ! — We  will  now  march  forward  to 
EylaUy  gentlemen !' 

**  On  the  day  of  the  battle  the  weather  was 
dreadful.  The  snow,  which  fell  thickly  in  fine 
flakes,  froze  as  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Our  clothes,  being  covered  with  this  sort  of  hoar 
ftostf  were  stiff  and  heavy.  The  horses  could 
not  keep  their  footing.  The  sanguinary  conflict 
had  been  maintained  since  morning,  and  when 
night  set  in,  all  was  yet  undecided.  The  Empercnr, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience, 
galloped  up  and  down  the  field  of  battle,  braving 
the  grape-shot  which  was  showering  in  every 
direction.  He  was  always  to  be  seen  on  those 
points  threatened  with  the  greatest  danger,  weU 
knowing  that  his  presence  would  alone  work 
miracles.  Meanwhile,  the  ceasing  of  the  fire  on 
some  points  indicated  that  the  enemy  was  falling 
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back.  At  eight  o'clock.  Napoleon  was  informed 
that  the  important  position  of  the  churchy  which 
had  been  obstinately  disputed,  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  again 
been  carried  by  the  enemy.  Our  troops^  whose 
numbers  were  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Russians,  retired  fighting  to  the  church-yard^ 
At  the  moment  when  the  orderly  arrived  i^ith 
this  intelligence,  the  Emperor  had  dismounted, 
and  w&<9  personally  directing  a  formidable  battery 
pointed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army. 
He  instantly  leaped  on  his  horse,  galloped  off 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  battalions,  whidi 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  •  What  !*  he  ex- 
claimedy  *  a  handful  of  Russians  repulse  troops 
of  the  Grand  Army  !  Hear  me,  my  brave  fellows. 
Let  not  a  Russian  escape  from  the  church  !  For- 
ward with  the  artillery !  We  must  have  the 
church,  my  lads ! — we  must  have  it !'  This  ad- 
dress was  answered  by  '  Vive  TEmpereur  !' — 
*  Forward !  we  must  have  the  church  !'  and  all 
rushed  onward,  rallying  in  good  order.  At  a  few 
paces  from  us  we  espied  an  old  grenadier.  His 
face  was  blackened  by  gunpowder,  and  the  blood 
was  streaming  down  his  clothes.  His  left  arm 
bad  been  carried  away  by  a  bomb-shell.  The 
man  was  hurrying  to  Mi  into  the  ranks.     ^  Stay, 
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Stay,  my  good  fellow/  said  the  Emperor,  <  go  and 
get  your  wound  dressed^ — go  to  tbe  €anbviance* 
— ^  I  will/  replied  tbe  grenadier,  <  when  we  have 
taken  the  church,'  and  we  immediately  lost  sight 
of  him.  I  perceived  the  tears  glistening  in  the 
Emperor's  eyes,  and  he  turned  aside  to  conceal 
diem. 

^<  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  church  was 
ours.  The  Emperor,  who  was  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, tottered  with  fatigue  as  he  sat  on  his 
horse.  He  ordered  the  firing  to  cease ;  and  the 
army  reposed,  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  bivou- 
acks.  Our  head  quarters  were  established  on  the 
Plateau,  behind  Eylau,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  guard. 

^^  ^  All  is  going  on  admirably,'  said  the  Em- 
peror to  me  as  he  entered  his  tent.  *  Those  men 
have  fought  bravely  I'  Without  undressing,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  instants 
was  sound  asleep. 

<*  At  four  in  the  morning  the  Elmperor  was 
again  on  his  horse.  He  sui-veyed  the  ground,  ar- 
ranged his  plans,  posted  the  artiUery,  harangued 
the  troops,  and  rode  past  the  front  rank  of  each 
regiment.  At  day-break  he  gave  orders  that  the 
attack  should  commence  simultaneously  on  all 
points.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  snow,  which 
had  fallen  incessandy  during  the  whole  morning. 
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increased   with   such  violence   that  we   could 
scarcely  perceive  any  object  at  the  distance  of 
ten  paces.     After  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  a 
Russian  column)  amounting  to  between  five  and 
six  thousand  men,  was  discerned;  during  the 
night  this  column  had  received  orders  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  and  had  missed  the  way. 
The  troops,  who  were  marching  forward  hesitat- 
ingly and  without  scouts,  had  strayed  to  within 
the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  of  our  camp.     The 
Emperor,  standing  erect,  with  his  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  and  his  glass  at  his  eye,  was  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  black  shadows  slowly-defiling 
through   the  veil  of  snow  must  belong  to  the 
Russian  reserve.     He  instantly  directed  towards 
them  two  battalions  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard, 
commanded  by  General  Dorsenne.     Whilst  the 
grenadiers  advanced  in  silence,  the  squadron  on 
duty  near  the  Emperor  turned  the  column,  at- 
tacked it  in  the  rear,  and  drove  it  forward  on  our 
grenadiers,  who  received  it  with  fixed  bayonets. 
This  first  shock  was  terrible  to  the  Russians. 
But  soon  comparing  their  numerical  strength 
with  the  small  number  of  troops  opposed  to  them, 
the  officers  drew  their  swords,  rallied  their  men, 
and  all  defended  themselves  with  great  courage. 
At  one  moment  our  grenadiers  appeared  to  flag, 
when  a  young  officer  darted  forward  from  the 
ranks,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Courage,  my 
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brave  comrades  I  follow  me,  and  the  Russian 
colours  are  ours !'  He  rushed  forward,  sword  in 
hand>  followed  by  his  company,  and  penetrated 
the  compact  centre  of  the  Russian  column.  This 
unexpected  assault  broke  their  ranks;  and  our 
grenadiers  resolutely  entered  the  passage  opened 
to  them  by  the  brave  AuzonL  The  Russians 
were  ail  sabred  or  made  prisoners.  *  This  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  this  memor- 
able day»'  said  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  an 
eye-witness  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  AuzonL 
He  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  thus  ad-> 
dressed  him — 

"  *  Captain  Auzoni,  you  well  deserve  the  ho- 
nour of  commanding  my  veteran  moustaches. 
You  have  most  nobly  distinguished  yourself. 
You  have  won  an  officer's  cross  and  an  endow- 
ment of  2,000  francs.  You  were  made  a  captain 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  I  hope  you 
will  return  to  Paris  with  a  still  higher  rank.  A 
man  who  earns  his  honours  on  the  field  of  battle 
stands  very  high  in  my  estimation.  I  present 
ten  crosses  to  your  company,*  he  added,  turning 
towards  the  soldiers. 

**  Enthusiastic  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  these 
same  men  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy's  fire  with 
a  degree  of  courage  and  enthusiasm  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

'<  Two  hours  after  the  victory  was  ours.    The 
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enemy's  forces,  routed  and  dispersed,  retreated 
in  theutmost  disorder,  abandoning  their  wounded, 
their  baggage,  and  their  parks  of  artiHery. 

"  But  the  day's  work  was  not  yet  ended  tcft  the 
Emperor.  According  to  custom,  he  went  over 
the  field  of  battle  to  estimate  the  enemy's  loss, 
and  to  hurry  the  removal  of  the  wounded.  It 
was  truly  horrible  to  survey  the  immense  extent 
of  ground  over  which  the  snow  of  the  preceding 
day  was  crimsoned  with  blood. 

**  A  quarter-master  of  dragoons,  grievously 
wounded,  perceived  the  Emperor  passing  at  a 
few  paces  from  him.  *  Turn  your  eyes  this  way, 
please  your  Majesty,'  said  the  man.  *  I  believe 
I  have  got  my  deatli-wound,  and  shall  soon  be 
in  the  other  world.  But  no  matter  for  that ! 
Vive  I'Empereur  I' 

"  *  Let  this  poor  fellow  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  ambulance^  said  Napoleon.  *  Raise 
him  up^  and  commend  him  to  the  care  of  Larrey.* 
Large  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  dra- 
goon when  he  heard  the  Emperor  utter  these 
words.  '  I  only  wish,'  said  he,  « that  I  had  a 
thousand  lives  to  lay  down  for  your  Majesty/ 

«*  Near  a  battery  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  we  beheld  a  singular  picture,  and 
one  of  which  description  can  convey  but  a  faint 
idea.   About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
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French  grenadiers  were  surrounded  by  a  quad- 
ruple rank  of  Prussians.  Both  parties  were 
weltering  in  a  river  of  blood,  amidst  fragments 
of  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  &c.  They  had  evi- 
dently fought  with  the  most  determined  finy,  for 
every  corse  exhibited  numerous  and  horrible 
wounds.  A  feeble  cry  of  Vive  TEmpereur !  was 
heard  to  emanate  from  this  mountain  of  the  dead, 
and  all  eyes  were  instantly  turned  to  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  Half  concealed 
beneath  a  tattered  flag  lay  a  young  officer,  whose 
breast  was  decorated  with  an  order.  Though 
pierced  with  numerous  wounds,  he  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  up  so  as  to  rest  on  his  elbow. 
His  handsome  countenance  was  overspread  with 
the  livid  hue  of  death.  He  recognised  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  a  feeble,  faltering  voice,  exclaimed, 

*  God  bless  your  Majesty ! — and  now — farewell ! 
farewell ! — Oh !  my  poor  mother  !*  He  turned 
a  supplicating  glance  to  the  Emperor,  and  then 
uttering  the  words,  '  To  dear  France — my  last 
sigh  !*  he  fell  stiff  and  cold. 

"  Napoleon  seemed  rivetted  to  the  spot,  which 
was  watered  with  the  blood  of  these  heroes, 

*  Brave  men,'  said  he :  ^  brave  Auzoni !  Excel- 
lent young  man.  Alas !  this  is  a  frightful  scene. 
The  endowment  shall  go  to  his  mother.  Let 
the  order  be  presented  for  my  signature  as  soon 
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as  possible/  Then  turning  to  Doctor  Ivan,  who 
accompanied  him,  he  said,  *  Escamine  poor  Au- 
zoni's  wounds  and  see  whether  anything  can  be 
done  fer  him.     This  is  indeed  terrible !' 

••  The  Emperor,  whose  feelings  were  deeply 
excited,  continued  hb  mournful  inspection  of  the 
field  of  battle.  On  various  similar  occasions  I 
have  seen  him  powerfully  moved.  Yet  he  never 
expressed  by  words  his  regret  for  the  inevitable 
miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of  war.  This 
was  a  very  characteristic  trait  in  Napoleon.  I 
am  certain  that  his  heart  was  painfully  wrung 
when  he  beheld  his  devoted  friends  and  servants 
stretched  lifeless  at  his  feet.  But  he  seldom 
betrayed  any  outward  manifestation  of  grief, 
either  because  it  was  not  natural  to  him,  or 
because  he  was  so  perfectly  master  of  himself  that 
he  could  repress  the  signs  of  inward  emotion. 

^^  Now  that  I  am  firee  from  the  fascination 
which  his  presence  exercised  over  me,  I  some^ 
times  endeavour  cooly  to  analyse  that  character, 
that  peculiar  organization,  which  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  so  many  incongruous  shades.  Napo- 
leon defies  psychological  science.  His  character, 
doubtless,  presented  imperfections,  but  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  sublime  are  predominant,  and  the 
more  I  study  the  character  of  Napoleon  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  its  grandeur. 
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"  I  have  now  told  you,"  said  the  Duke  de 
Vjoenzay  ^  all  that  I  know  rdative  to  Captain 
Auzoni.  Whenever  my  memory  reverts  to  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  the  aspect  of  the  field  on  the  day 
after  the  victory  appears^  as  it  were,  visibly  pre- 
sent to  me.^' 

*^  Were  you  near  the  Emperor,"  inquired  I, 
**  when  the  Dukes  of  Istria  and  Frioul  w«e 
kiUed  r 

**  I  was,"  replied  he ;  **  they  fell  in  the  cam^- 
paign  of  1813.  From  that  period  we  sustained 
a  continuity  of  reverses  which  have  no  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  nation.  It  wonkl 
seem  that  after  having  passed  through  every  grade 
of  human  prosperity.  Napoleon  was  destined  to 
suffer  every  degree  of  moral  misery.  From  that 
fatal  year  commenced  ray  hourly,  I  may  say  my 
momentary,  dutyof  aUeviating  that  bitter  anguish 
— of  sharing  that  silent  grief,  which  the  sufferer 
cannot  and  will  not  express,  and  which  he  fears 
to  betray  either  by  word  or  look. 

"  We  left  Saint  Cloud  for  Mentz  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1813,  at  four  in  the  morning.  When 
the  carriage  started,  the  Emperor,  who  had  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Castle,  threw  himsdf  bac^, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  that  meditative  attitude.  At 
length,  rousing  himself  from  his  gloomy  reverie. 
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he  began  to  trace  in  glowing  cdours  hii  plans 
and  projects,  the  hopes  he  cherished  of  the  filith«* 
fill  oo»operation  ci  Anstria,  &c»  &c.     Then  he 
resomed  his  natural  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  emotion  of  the  regret  be  felt  at 
leaving  his  btrnne  Louise^  and  his  lovely  child. 
'  <«  <  I  envy/  said  he,  ^  the  lot  of  the  meanest 
peasant  in  my  empire*     At  my  age  he  has  dis- 
charged his  debt  to  his  country,  and  he  may 
remain  at  home  enjoying  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  children ;  whilst  I — I  must  fly  to  the  camp, 
and  engage  in  the  strife  of  war — ^such  is  the  man- 
date of  my  inexplicable  destiny.'     He  again 
sunk  into  his  reverie.     To  divert  him  from  it, 
I  turned  the  conversation  on  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  evening,  when  at  the  Elys^  the  Em- 
press, in  the  presence  of  the  princes,  grand  di^ 
nitaries  and  ministers,  had  taken  the  solemn  oath 
in  the  character  of  Regent.     The  Arch-Chan- 
cellor  (Cambacires)  and  the  Duke  de  Cadora 
were  appointed  her  counsellors.  Those  were  two 
men  of  vast  ability. 

<<  <  Ma  bonne  Lxmise^  said  the  Ejnperor  to  me, 
'  is  gentle  and  submissive.  I  can  depend  on  her. 
Her  love  and  Jiddity  will  never  fail  me.  In  the 
current  of  events  tliere  may  arise  circumstances 
which  dedde  the  fate  of  an  empire.  In  that  case 
I  hope  the  daughter  of  the  Csesars  will  be  fired 
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by    the    spirit    of  her    grandmother,     Maria 
Theresa/ 

"  The  Emperor,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  was 
mistaken  in  his  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Em- 
press. She  was  endowed  with  none  of  that 
energy  which  gives  birth  to  great  resolutions. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  gentle  and  submissive,  and  in 
the  every  day  routine  of  private  life  she  might 
have  conferred  relative  happiness  on  her  husband ; 
but  that  is  all.  Beneath  that  envelop  of  ice,  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  seek  a  heart ;  and  like 
all  weak-minded  people,  she  was  a  dissembler, 
not  from  calculation,  but  from  apathy  and  fear. 
She  was  cold  and  methodical)  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  feeling  that  enthusiasm,  that  ardour  of 
feeling,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
inspire  heroic  actions  and  prompt  to  noble 
sacrifices. 

<^  Had  Maria  Louisa  been  tranquilly  seated  on 
the  throne  of  France  in  ordinary  times,  she 
would  have  passed  unobserved — had  she  owed 
her  importance  solely  to  the  reflection  of  Napo- 
leon's glory,  she  would  have  commanded  respect, 
though  never  admiration.  But  her  contempo- 
raries have  been  called  upon  to  judge  her  in  her 
character  of  Empress.  History,  forced  to  in*-' 
scribe  her  name  side  by  side  with  that  of  her 
immortal  consort,  must  acknowledge  that   the 
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Aostrian  Arch-Duchess  proved  herself  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  or 
sovereign.  Maria  Louisa  was  in  fact  worse  than 
incapable,  for  she  was  below  the  level  of  her 
position. 

**  The  £mperor,  though  an  accurate  judge  of 
men,  knew  nothing  of  women.  He  had  mixed  but 
litde  in  female  society.  His  feelings  in  refer- 
ence to  women  were  wholly  material,  and  he 
did  not  admit  the  fascinating  power  of  intelli- 
gence and  talent  in  the  female  sex.  He  did  not 
like  learned  or  celebrated  women,  or  those  who 
in  any  way  stepped  out  of  the  quiet  sphere  of 
domestic  life.  He  assigned  to  women  a  very  low 
grade  in  the  social  order,  and  thought  they 
ought  not  to  exercise  power  or  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men.  A  woman  was  in  his  eyes  merely 
a  graceful  being,  and  nothing  more.  Endea- 
vours have  been  made  to  throw  a  romantic 
colouring  over  his  short-lived  amours ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  Napoleon  never  formed  any  of  those 
attachments  in  which  the  strongest  party  is  the 
weakest,  and  in  which  the  enslaved  heart  gives 
more  than  is  demanded  of  it.  *  Love,'  said  he 
to  me  one  day,  *  is  merely  a  silly  infatuation, 
depend  on  it.' 

^^  The  Emperor  and  I  used  to  have  very  ani- 
mated discussions  when  the  fair  sex  became  the 
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subject  of  his  caustic  remarks.  I  was  very  tar 
from  sharing  the  notions  of  my  honoured  mas- 
ter on  this  subject.  I  used  to  assert  my  opinions 
widi  my  accustomed  frankness,  and  it  is  but  just 
to  say  diat  he  bore  with  great  patience  the  con- 
tradiction of  his  most  firmly-rooted  ideas. 

*<  One  day,  when  I  was  transacting  business^ 
with  him,  I  proposed  the  advancement  of  a 
person  who  had  filled  a  situation  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  imperial  stables.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  businesis-like  habits,  re- 
commendations indispensable  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  departments  under  the  empire. 
I  was  rigid  in  exacting  strict  attention  to  duty ; 
and  I  always  used  my  influence  to  forward  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  most  deserving.  I 
spoke  to  the  Emperor  of  M  ■  ■  ,  and  set  forth 
his  good  qualities. 

"  *  No,  Caulincourt,'  he  replied,  *  M is 

very  well  where  he  is.     Leave  him  there.* 

<<  But,  Sire,  returned  I,  he  is  a  man  of  excel- 
lent abilities,  and  most  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  business.  The  appointment  which  I  request 
for  him  is  only  an  act  of  justice. 

<*  '  My  dear  Caulincourt,  I  assure  yon  that 
your  protegi  is  a  fool.' 

<*  I  manifested  some  surprise  on  hearing  this. 

"  *  Yes,  I  tell  you  he  is  a  fool.     A  husband 
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who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  his  wife  iJwayf 
iBoks  very  low  in  my  estimation/ 

''  But,  iDquired  I,  with  a  anile  which  I  coald 
not  repress,  how  happens  it  that  y/our  Mtgesty 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  civcumstancei 
which  certainly  have  no  connexion  with  the 
service  of  the  imperial  stables  ? 

'*  <  Ah !  ah  I  grand  ecuyer,  you  see  I  know 
what  is  going  on  better  than  yon  do^'  said  the 
Emperor,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing.  Cag- 
liostro  was  a  poor  conjuror  in  comparison  with 
me.' 

"  I  nevertheless  persevered  in  my  suit  in  behalf 

of  poor  M 9  and  I  obtained  for  him  the  place 

to  whidi  his  merit  well  entided  him. 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  let  him 
have  it,  but  tell  him  I  like  a  man  to  be  master 
in  his  own  house.' 

'^  You  see,"  added  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
^'  that  my  capricious  imagination  has  carried  me 
veiy  far  from  the  road  to  Mentz,  along  which 
the  Emperor  and  I  were  journeying  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1813.  We  reached  Mentz  late  on  the 
following  night.  I  will  tell  you  to*morrow  the 
news  we  learned  on  our  arrival." 
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Napoleon's  opinion  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar — 
Death  of  Marshal  Bessi^res — The  Emperor's  grief — 
Entrance  into  Dresden — Character  of  the  King  of  Saxony 
— The  Tictories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen — Conversation 
between  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  and  Duroc — Extraordi- 
nary fatigue  endured  by  Napoleon-— The  military  surgeon, 
Larrey— An  experiment — Awkward  firing  of  the  young 
recruits — Duroc  mortally  wounded — His  death — Napo- 
leon writes  his  epitaph^Position  of  Napoleon  in  1813 — 
The  continental  sovereigns  and  the  English  cabinet- 
Ingratitude  of  some  of  Uie  French  generals — ^The  Duke 
de  Vicenza's  mission  to  Prague — Conferences  with  Prince 
Mettemich— Count  Louis  de  Narbonne. 

<*  On  our  amval  at  Metitz/*  resumed  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  "  we  learned  that  Erfurth  and 
the  whole  of  Westphalia  had  been  thrown  into 
the  utmost  alarm  by  false  reports  which  had 
been  artfully  propagated.  This  was  a  scheme 
which  had  just  then  been  set  on  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  disaffection.  The  Emperor 
insisted  on  proceeding  onward  without  even 
stopping    to   rest.      The    speed  at  which   we 
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journeyed  was  inconceivable.  We  were  only 
eight  hours  in  proceeding  from  Mentz  to  Er- 
fiirth.  There,  as  everywhere)  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  operated  like  a  talisman  in  tran- 
quillizing the  public  mind.  During  the  whole 
of  our  journey  through  this  conquered  country, 
Napoleon  was  the  object  of  fervent  prayers  and 
benedictions. 

**  On  our  way  through  Weimar,  the  Emperor 
saw  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  he  made  a  remark 
upon  her,  which  was  very  singular  as  coming 
from  Napoleoti.  The  remark  was,  to  be  sure, 
made  in  reference  to  a  crowned  head.  *  This 
Grand.  Duchess  of  Weimar,'  said  the  Emperor, 
*  is  an  extraordinary  woman.  She  has  the  talent 
of  a  clever  man.* 

^^  We  reached  Eckartsberg,  and  found  the 
place  occupied  by  troops,  parks  of  artillery,  &c. 
The  Emperor  had  only  two  apartments  assigned 
to  him,  and  both  looked  to  the  market-place  of 
the  town,  which  was  the  scene  of  incessant  noise 
and  confusion.  The  uproar  was  perfectly  into- 
lerable; yet  the  Emperor,  seated  at  his  table,  with 
his  maps  spread  before  him  and  his  compasses 
in  his  hand,  seemed  as  undisturbed  as  though  he 
had  been  in  his  quiet  cabinet  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  plans  he  was 
meditating,  and  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
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passing  aroimd  him.  I  never  knew  any  one 
gifted  with  the  power  of  mental  abstraction  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  Napoleon,  or  who  could  so 
easily  endure  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  the  priva- 
tion of  bodily  comfort.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
had  the  power  of  controlling  his  physical  wants- 
He  was  a  singularly  organized  being. 

<<  On  the  1st  of  May  we  reached  Lutzen,  and 
the  batde  was  fought  on  the  day  following.  It 
was  a  brief  but  glorious  conflict.  By  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
The  firing  had  ceased ;  and  only  a  few  stray 
balls,  aimed  at  random,  were  flying  to  and  firo. 
Marsha]  Bessi^res,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and 
mounted  on  a  height,  was  watching,  with  his 
telescope  at  his  eye,  the  retreat  of  the  Russians. 
A  brigadier  attached  to  his  escort  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  bomb  shell.  <  Bury  that  brave 
man,'  said  he,  and  in  a  moment  after  he  had 
uttered  those  words  he  was  himself  killed  by  a 
ball  fired  from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
The  Emperor  was  much  attached  to  Bessi^res, 
who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  campaigns  and 
had  taken  part  in  all  his  batdes.  Bessi^res  had 
passed  through  almost  every  grade  in  the  com* 
mand  of  the  imperial  guard.  His  courage  had 
stood  the  test  of  every  trial.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved,  and  sincerely  regretted. 
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^^  The  Emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
death.  '  This  is  a  great  loss,'  said  be»  *  a  very 
great  loss — Bessi^res  deserved  to  die  the  death 
of  Turenae.  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  ^viable 
end  !'  A  few  weeks  subsequently  the  Emperoi^s 
fedings  sustained  a  more  poignant  wound*  Grief 
has  its  different  gradations  of  pain  lor  the  human 
heart,  as  the  rack  has  its  degrees  of  bodily  tor- 
ture! 

"On  the  10th  of  May  we  entered  Dresden, 
where  the  good,  the  noble-hearted  King  of 
Saxony  joined  the  Emperor  on  the  following 
day*  The  character  of  that  sovereign  presented 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  exalted  virtue,  and  seemed 
to  be  uncorrupted  by  the  vice  of  human  nature. . 
Party  spirit  has  sought  to  chill  the  admiration 
naturally  inspired-  by  his  noble  conduct  towards 
Napoleon,  by  describing  the  King  as  a  person 
not  above  the  level  of  ordinary  mediocrity.  Bm 
these  misrepresentations  will  find  no  credence 
among  persons  of  discernment.  The  King  of 
Saxony  was  a  man  of  talent,  extensive  infer- 
mationy  and  of  chivalrous  honour.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  can  make  integrity  give  way  to 
interest ;  or  who  regard  a  promise  as  a  thing  to 
be  fulfilled  conditionally,  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  King  of  Saxony  whom  I 
first  heard  utter  a  phrase,  which  has  since  ofisen 
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been  quoted,  and  which  will  portray  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  man,  viz. :  *  Probity  and  truth  are 
the  best  Jineises  in  politics/  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  revered  the  King  of  Saxony  as  a 
father,  often  repeated  the  above  words,  without 
perhaps  placing  faith  in  them,  but  as  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  a  beautiful  and  noble  idea, 

<<  In  our  conferences  with  the  King  of  Saxony, 
we  spoke  without  reserve  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  of  the  probable  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  opened,  and  which  I  was  en- 
trusted to  conduct  with  M.  Budna,  and  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  With  respect  to  Austria, 
I  cherished  but  faint  expectations;  and  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  I  saw  nothing  to 
hope  for.  You  may  easily  believe  that  it  cost 
me  a  painful  effort  to  conceal  beneath  an  out- 
wai*d  show  of  confidence,  my  profound  conviction 
of  the  inutility  of  Napoleon's  efforts  to  avert  the 
storm — I  saw  that  it  must  inevitably  and  surely 
break  over  our  heads,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when,  to  the  Emperor's  dictation,  I  wrote  those 
pages  which  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of 
the  sincerity  of  Napoleon's  desire  to  make  peace 
on  reasonable  conditions.  But  all  our  sacrifices, 
all  our  efforts,  were  unavailing  when  opposed  by 
the  machinations  of  England — England,  our 
implacable  and  eternal  enemy.     Five  powers 
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were  leagued  against  one  !  A  contingent  of  two 
iQillions  of  men  nullified  at  once  their  defeats 
and  our  victories!  In  vain  did  the  sons  of 
France  perform  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  field 
of  battle,  which  they  watered  with  their  blood. 
They  but  enfeebled  the  resourcesof  their  country, 
which  sooner  or  later  was  doomed  to  succumb  in 
the  unequal  conflict. 

^'  When  we  had  gained  the  victory  of  Lutzen 
I  offered,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  peace  to 
Russia  and  Prussia ;  but  the  offer  was  refiised. 
A  few  days  after  this  we  were  again  victorious 
at  Bautzen,  but  we  sealed  our  triumph  with  the 
bravest  blood  in  the  French  army.  Bruy^res, 
Kirgener,  and  Duroc,  were  among  the  lamented 
trophies  of  the  enemy's  defeat. 

^  Presentiments  are  a  sort  of  instinctive  com- 
munication— a  reflection  of  the  future.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Ist  of  May,  just  four  days  before 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  the  Emperor  had  a  long 
conference  with  M.  Budna,  who  had  been  sent 
as  envoy  firom  the  Emperor  Francis  to  his  son- 
in-law.  Whilst  M.  Budna  was  closetted  with  the 
Emperor,  Duroc  and  I  walked  up  and  down, 
conversing  together  in  the  apartment  leading  to 
the  Imperial  cabinet,  to  which  M.  Budna  had 
been  introduced  at  10  o'clock.  The  extraordi- 
nary length  of  the  interview  surprised  us :  it  was 
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quite  at  variance  with  Napoleon's  custom.  The 
great  clock  of  Dresden  struck  twelve ;  and  pro- 
found silence  prevailed  throughout  the  ci^, 
in  which,  during  the  day,  the  presence  of  the 
troops  had  kept  up  incessant  noise  and  move- 
ment. Our  candles  were  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
a  dim  and  unsteady  light  was  diffused  over  the 
dark  hangings  of  the  apartment.  Every  object 
around  us  presented  an  aspect  of  gloom.  We 
were  discoursing  on  the  events  of  the  campa^, 
when  Duroc  suddenly  seized  my  arm,  and  press- 
ing it  convulsively,  uttered  emphatically  these 
words,  which  seemed  like  a  mysterious  revela- 
tion : — ^  My  friend,  this  has  been  going  on  too 
long  ! — We  shall  all  be  swept  off  one  after 
another — and  he — he  too  will  fall  a  sacrifice.— 
An  inward  voice  whispers  to  me  that  I  shall 
never  again  see  France  !' 

<^  These  were  the  prophetic  words  of  a  man 
whose  death  was  near  at  hand. 

<<The  Emperor  informed  me  that  his  con- 
ference with  M.  Budna  had  produced  no  result. 
<  Caulincourt,'  said  he,  <  among  these  men,  bam 
Kinffs,  the  ties  of  nature  are  matter  of  indi£fer- 
ence.  The  interests  of  his  daughter  and  grand- 
son will  not  induce  Francis  to  deviate  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  course  which  the  Austrian 
cabinet  may  mark  out.    Oh  !  it  is  not  blood  that 
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flows  in  the  veins  of  those  people,  but  cold 
policy. — The  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  rallying 
cordially  with  me,  might  save  all.  United  to 
France,  Austria  would  be  formidable — Prussia 
and  Russia  could  no  longer  maintain  the  conflict. 
But  Austria  is  ruled  by  an  ambitious  traitor. — 
I  roust  yet  humour  him  a  little  ere  I  can  destroy 
him.  Metternich,  Caulincourt,  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  T 

**  I  could  never  understand  how  the  Emperor 
bore  up  under  the  physical  privadons  and  bodily 
fatigues  of  that  campaign.  The  days  were  occu- 
pied by  battles  and  rapid  movements  from  place 
to  place.  Alternately  in  the  direction  of  the 
Elbe  and  Fyma  the  Russians  and  Prussians  pre- 
sented themselves.  Both  men  and  horses  were 
exhausted  by  marches  and  countermarches.  The 
hospitals  were  crowded  by  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Emperor,  who  during  the  day  was  inces- 
santly on  his  horse,  usually  passed  his  nights  in 
writing. 

"The  memorable  battle  of  Bautzen  lasted 
thirty-four  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  Emperor  took  no  rest.  On  the  second 
day,  overcome  with  lassitude  and  fatigue,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  lay  down  on  the 
slope  of  a  ravine,  surrounded  by  the  batteries  of 
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Marshal  Marmont's  corps,  and  amidst  the  roar- 
ing of  a  terrific  cannonade.  There  he  fell  asleep. 
I  awoke  him  an  hour  after,  by  announcing  that 
the  battle  was  won.  <  Ah !'  he  exclaimed  ;  *  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  good  comes  to  us  in  sleep.' 
He  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  for,  though 
the  engagement  was  actuaUy  decided,  the  fight- 
ing was  partially  kept  up  until  five  in  the  evening. 

*<  That  victory  was  marked  by  marvellous  feats 
of  courage.  This  army,  formed  of  the  wreck  of 
the  unfortunate  Russian  expedition,  of  raw  re- 
cruits, and  young  troops  unused  to  service — ^this 
army  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  During 
die  action,  I  several  times  heard  the  Emperor 
exclaim — <  Bravo !  these  are  mere  boys — soldiers 
of  yesterday's  creation.  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
like  French  courage !' 

^  The  Emperor's  tent  was  pitched  on  the  fidd 
of  battle,  near  a  solitary  inn,  which  had  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  during 
the  two  preceding  days. 

"  I  will  now,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
'<  relate  to  you  a  circumstance  which  is  veiy 
honourable  to  a  man  whom  I  know  you  highly 
respect, — I  allude  to  our  excellent  Larrey.  An 
immense  ambulance  had  been  established  at  a 
little  distance  from  head-quarters.     In  the  even- 
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log  the  Emperor  visited  it,  with  the  view  of 
stimnlating,  by  his  presence^  the  zeal  of  the 
suigeons,  wkose  mimber  was  Tery  small  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  multitude  of  wounded.  The 
Emperor  remarked  that  many  of  the  young 
conscripts  had  lost  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand ; 
and  it  struck  him  that  they  had  mutilated  them- 
selves purposely,  for  the  sake  of  evading  military 
service.  Larrey  decidedly  pronounced  the  sus- 
spicion  to  be  unfounded.  The  Emperor,  never- 
theless, retained  his  opinion,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
great  dbpleasure,  declared  that  every  man  who 
might  be  giiiky  of  such  disgraceful  cowardice 
should  be  shot. 

^*  It  was  a  serious  af&ir ;  and  thare  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  checking  so  dan- 
geious  an  example  by  severe  punishment  Lar- 
rey,  with  his  characteristic  humanity  and  gene- 
rous feeling,  took  up  the  defence  of  his  patients ; 
but,  unluckily,  bis  defepee  did  not  appear  to  be 
grounded  on  convincing  proof.  The  Emperor, 
with  his  accustomed  pertinacity,  determined  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  the  con- 
firmation of  his  belief  that  the  wounds,  which 
were  all  uniform,  were  not  the  result  of  accident, 
larrey  suffered  the  word  irguatice  to  escape  him. 
The  Emperor  turned  pale  with  anger;  but  he 
suppressed  all  expression  of  his  displeasure.  Lar- 
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rey^  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden  thought,  cast  his 
eyes  towards  some  poor  creatures  who  were 
creeping  about  the  ambulance.  <  Come  hither, 
conscripts  !'  said  he,  in  his  gruffest  tone  of  voice. 
Even  now  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing, 
when  I  think  of  Larrey  turning  up  his  sleeves  to 
his  elbows,  and  armed  with  his  bistoury,  running 
eagerly  towards  the  soldiers,  who  shrunk  back 
in  alarm,  exclaiming — *  We  are  not  wounded. 
Doctor !'  Larrey  pursued  them,  and  seizing 
one  of  them  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  forward, 
saying :  *  Come  this  way,  blockheads.  .Now  load 
your  muskets  and  range  yourselves  in  three 
ranks,  the  foremost  kneeling,  and  fire.  Obey 
me  without  delay,  or  I  will  cut  off  your  ears. 
Now,  Sire,  observe,  if  you  please.'  The  soldiers 
fired,  and  the  man  who  was  in  the  foremost 
rank  cried  out  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
right  hand.  *  Well  done !'  exclaimed  Larrey, 
triumphantly,  and  then,  hurrying  to  the  assist- 
ance of*  the  wounded  man,  he  said — '  Never 
mind,  my  lad,  never  mind.  Come  with  me,  111 
dress  your  wound ;  it  will  be  healed  in  a  few 
days.     It  is  nothing  at  all !' 

"  The  proof  was  convincing.  The  uniform 
wounds  observable  in  the  right  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, had  all  been  caused  by  the  hurry  and  un- 
skilfulness  with  which    the    young   conscripts 
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discharged  their  muskets.  They  held  them  in 
too  inclined  a  position,  and  consequently  the 
balls,  frequendy  struck  the  hands  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  kneeling  in  the  foremost  rank. 

** '  Larrey,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  you  are  a 
dever  and  an  excellent  fellow  I  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  proved  me  to  be  in  the  wrong ; 
but  at  the  same  time ' 

'<  <  At  the  same  time,  Sire,'  interrupted  Larrey, 
without  ceremony,  *  let  every  man  mind  his  own 
business.' 

^  The  Emperor  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing. 

*^  On  the  day  following  tliat  on  which  the 
above  curious  scene  took  place,  the  Emperor  was 
cut  to  the  heart  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  his 
dear  friend,  Duroc.  Marshal  Duroc  was  one  of 
those  men  who  seem  to  be  too  pure  and  perfect 
for  this  world,  and  whose  excellence  helps  to 
reconcile  us  to  human  nature.  In  the  high 
station  to  which  the  Emperor  had  wisely  raised 
him,  the  Grand  Marshal  retained  aU  the  qualities 
of  the  private  citizen.  The  splendor  of  his 
position  had  not  power  to  dazzle  or  corrupt 
him.  Duroc  remained  simple,  natural,  and  in- 
dependent; a  warm  and  generous  friend;  a 
just  and  honourable  man.  I  pronounce  on  him 
this  eulogy  without  fear  of  contradiction.     His 
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death  spread  grief  and  oonstemation  throng  the 
army  and  in  Paris.  The  Emperor  was  perfectly 
overpowered  by  his  affliction.  Poor  Dunoc ! 
my  last  conversation  with  him  is  still  vividly 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

^  Only  those  who  took  part  in  the  disa»» 
trous  campaign  of  1813  can  form  an  accnrate 
idea  of  our  inextricable  position*  Every  day 
brought  a  fresh  battlie,  and  every  battle  a  fresh 
victory,  but  unattended  by  any  advantage.  The 
Emperor  closely  pursued  the  Russian  rear- 
guard, which  unceasingly  evaded  him.  Then 
the  Prussians  would  shew  themselves — ^we  woold 
drive  them  back;  and  the  same  thing  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  ]>^e8den  was  our 
head-quarters,  our  magazine-general,  our  hoa- 
prtal-general,  and  we  sojourned  night  and  d^ 
in  the  highways. 

<*  On  the  day  on  which  the  Grand  Marshal 
was  killed,  he  had  scarcely  left  the  Emperor  for 
a  single  moment.  For  the  tenth  time,  perhaps, 
since  the  morning,  the  Russians  had  eluded  our 
pursuit  after  we  had  killed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them.  This  engagement,  though  it  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  a  battle,  caused  great 
havoc  on  both  sides.  Several  balls  had  struck 
the  ground  at  the  Emperor's  feet.  He  turned 
sharply  to  Duroc  and  me,  who  were  standing 
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beside  him.  <How,'  said  he,  <after  all  this 
carnage  is  diere  no  advantage  gained?  Surely 
these  Russians  rise  up  and  come  to  life  again. 
Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  this?'  At  that 
moment  a  bomb-shell,  which  burst  near  the 
spot  where  we  were  standing,  overthrew  three 
horsemen^  struck  an  officer  of  the  escort,  and 
threw  him  under  the  legs  of  the  Emperor's  horse. 
The  animal  started,  and  the  Emperor  angrily 
pulled  the  bridle. 

^' '  Sire,'  said  an  aide-de*camp,  who  at  that 
moment  galloped  up  to  us,  '  General  Bruy^re  is 
kiUed.' 

^<  '  Ah  !'  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  and  then 
he  added,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  <  this  day  will  be 
fatal  to  us.'  He  immediately  spurred  his  horse, 
and  set  off  at  a  rapid  gallop  to  a  height  which 
commanded  Makersdorf,  where  the  fighting  was 
still  going  on.  Marshal  Mortier,  Duroc,  Kir- 
gener,  and  I,  followed  him  closely,  but  the  wind 
Uew  the  dust  and  smoke  in  our  faces  with  such 
violence  that  we  could  not  see  each  other.  A 
tree  near  which  the  Emperor  passed  was  struck 
i^ld  knocked  down  by  a  ball.  I  arrived  on  the 
plateau  at  the  same  moment  with  the  Emperor. 
*  My  lunette  !  bring  pne  my  lunette  !'  he  called. 
I  turned  round,  and  found  to  my  surprise  that 
we  were  alone.     Charles  de  Plaisance  was  gal- 
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loping  towards  us.  He  looked  pale  and  be- 
wildered, and  approaching  me,  he  said, '  General 
Kirgener  is  killed ;    ...  the  Duke  Frioul  is 


** '  What !'  exclaimed  the  Emperor ;  *  what 
has  happened,  sir  V 

'* '  Sire,  General  Kirgener  and — ^the  Grand 
Marshal  are  killed.' 

"  *  Duroc  killed  !  Go — ^go^it  is  a  mistake — ^it 
is  impossible— quite  impossible.  Caulincourt, 
you  know  he  was  this  moment  at  my  side.' 

*^  Several  aides-de-camp  now  joined  us,  and 
confirmed  the  fatal  intelligence.  Duroc  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  ball  which  had  broken 
down  the  tree  had  in  its  rebound  struck  General 
Kirgener,.and  then  the  Duke  de  Frioul,  whose 
bowels  were  literally  ripped  open.'  The  Emperor 
listened  to  these  details  with  an  air  of  torpid  sor- 
row ;  and  then  in  faltering  accents  he  exclaimed, 
'  Duroc !  Duroc ! — Gracious  Heaven ! — My  pre- 
"sentiments  never  deceive  me.  This  is  indeed  a 
sad  day — a  fatal  day  !'  He  slowly  paced  from 
the  plateau,  and  returned  to  the  camp.  On  en- 
tering his  tent,  he  walked  about  for  some  time  in 
silent  thoughtfulness.  At  intervals  he  stopped 
short,  and  addressed  to  me  these  broken  sen- 
tences :  '  Alas !  when  will  fate  relent  ? — When 
will  there  be  an  end  of  this? — Caulincourt,  my 
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eagles  will  yet  triumph,  but  the  happiness  which 
accompanied  them  has  fled.' 

<'  I  was  myself  too  deeply  oppressed  by  grief 
to  attempt  to  offer  him  consolation.  I  loved 
Dnroc  as  though  he  had  been  my  brother.  His 
unexpected  death  brought  back  with  renewed 
force  aU  the  pangs  I  had  suffered  at  the  battle 
of  the  Moskowa,  where  Duroc  feelingly  deplored 
with  me  the  loss  of  my  unfortunate  brother 
Auguste. 

*^  The  Prince  de  Neufchatel  entered,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Russians  were  once  more  re- 
pulsed. 

'<  <  It  is  high  time,'  said  the  Emperor,  bitterly. 
*  Two  brave  generals  and  Duroc  lost  in  a  miser- 
able skirmish.' 

*' '  Sire,'  inquired  Berthier,  '  what  ordars  has 
your  Majesty  to  give? 

"  *  Wait  till  to-morrow. — Whither  has  he  been 
conveyed? — How  is  he,  Berthier?' 

'* '  Sire,  he  is  in  a  house  at  Makersdorf.  Ivan 
and  Larrey  are  in  attendance  on  him.  There  is 
no  hope.' 

«^  <  I  must  see  him,'  said  Napoleon.  ^  Poor, 
poor  Duroc !' 

*<  In  the  evening  Berthier  and  I  accompanied 
the  Emperor  on  this  sad  visit.     Duroc,  who  was 
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streCcbed  on  a  camp-bed,  was  saSenxtg  the  moat 
excruciating  agony.  His  features  were  so  fright- 
fully distorted,  that  he  was  scarcely  recognisable. 
When  we  entered,  he  turned  towards  us,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  steadfiistly  on  the  Emperor*  It  was 
the  horrible,  fixed  gaze  of  death.  There  was  in  it 
an  indefinable  expression  of  reproach  and  afiec- 
tion.  The  Emperor  was  overcome,  and  withdrew 
from  the  bedside.  I  tock  Duroc's  hand  in  mine^ 
but  I  was  unable  to  speak ;  emotion  choked  my 
utterance.  He  articulated  with  difficulty;  but 
he  faintly  said,  '  I  foresaw  this  at  Dresden.  The 
inward  voice  did  not  deceive  me.  Alas!  the 
worst  is  not  yet  over  I'  His  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  &int.  The  Emperor  again 
advanced  to  the  bed,  and  embraced  him  several 
times.  The  doctors  entered.  '  Is  there  then  no 
hope  ?  inquired  the  Emperor. — <  None  what- 
ever,' was  the  answer.  Poor  Duroc  for  a  moment 
recovered  his  consciousness,  -and  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  Elmperor,  he  said,  <  For  pity's  sake, 
give  me  opium.'  The  Emperor  took  his  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  embraced  him  once 
more,  and  then  seizing  my  arm,  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

**  '  This  is  horrible,'  he  exclaimed.     <  Myex- 
cdlent,  ray  dear  Duroc! — Oh»  what  a  loss  is 
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ibis  !' — I  observed  the  teax^  droppuQg  firom  his 
eyes  as  we  retarned  in  mournful  silence  to  the 
camp* 

<<  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ivan  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Emperor,  who  immediately 
understood  the  purport  of  his  visit.  '  Ah,  Ivan  I' 
he  exclaimed ; '  all  is  over.  He  is  released  from 
9usery.    Well,  }ie  is  happier  than  I.' 

.*.^  The  Emperor  gave  directions  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  Makersdorf,  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Duroc. 
Napoleon  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  *  To  the  memory  of  General  Duroc,  Duke  de 
Friouly  Grand  Marechal  du  Palais  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  He  fell  gloriously  on  the  field 
of  battle,  being  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  the 
Emperor/ 

'*  Napoleon  placed  the  slip  of  paper  in  the 
hands  of  Berthier,  without  uttering  a  word. 

*^  I  have  now,"  added  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  told  you  all  that  passed  in  the  last  touching 
interview  between  Napoleon  and  Duroc.  All 
the  stories  that  have  been  propagated  respecting 
the  reproaches  addressed  by  Duroc  to  the  Em- 
peror are  mere  &brications.    Neither  Duroc  nor 
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any  one  of  us  in  his  sad  sitaation  would  have  ad- 
dressed reproaches  to  the  Emperor,  weeping  over 
the  death-bed  of  a  friend.  If  feelings  of  despair 
and  regret  really  arose  in  the  noble  heart  of 
D  uroc,  his  tongue  never  gave  utterance  to  them. 
They  were  buried  with  him  in  the  grave. 

**  But  wherefore,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
'  should  I  conduct  you  through  the  sanguinary 
phases  of  the  campaign  of  IHld  ?     The  gigantic 
efforts  and  the  marvellous  victories  of  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  during  that   unequal  conflict  are 
not  subjects  adapted  to  fugitive  conversation.  To 
describe  that  period  of  heroism  and  treason,  of 
glory  and  disgrace,  is  the  task  of  the  historian. 
For  my  part,''  added  he,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  <*  I  feel  that 
my  yet  remaining  span  of  life  must  be  too  brief 
to  enable  me  to  relate  all  I  know  of  the  base 
intrigue  and  treachery  which  hurled  France  from 
the  pinnacle  of  glory   to  the   lowest  point  of 
humiliation.     Yet  what  I  could  disclose  would 
present  a  useful  lesson  to  the  future !     Illness 
and  deeply-seated  grief  had  paralysed  the  ener- 
gies of  the   man   who  of  all  others  was  best 
qualified  to  write  the  history  of  the  empire.** 

"  Oh,  Duke !"  I  exclaimed,  '*  let  me  entreat 
you   to    continue  your   interesting   narrations. 
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Leave  battles  and  victories  if  yoa  wiU,  but  pray 
give  us  details  of  Napoleon.  No  one  knows  so 
much  of  him  as  you." 

*<  That  is  true,"  replied  the  Duke,  smiling. 
<<  During  the  campaign  of  1813,  I  conducted  idl 
the  negotiations  which  were  maintained  with  the 
view  of  bringing  about  peace.  All  who  may 
write  on  this  subject,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, most  inevitably  fall  into  error.  Historical 
documents  will,  it  is  true,  supply  them  with 
official  facts ;  but  the  secret  springs,  the  base  in- 
trigues, which  rendered  the  conclusion  of  peace 
impossible,  will  baffle  the  investigation  of  the 
shrewdest  observer. 

**  For  example,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not 
fiilly  aware  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  T, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  from  his  irresolu- 
tion, do  not  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  illusion  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon. 
His  resistance  was  the  last  effort  of  a  powerfully 
oi^nized  mind — the  last  convulsion  of  mighty 
despair.  Though  1  myself  conjured  him  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  allied  powers  at 
any  price,  yet  I  am  not  convinced  that  our  con- 
cessions would  have  produced  the  wished  for 
object.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  politic 
to  make  the  concessions,  and  thereby  to  have 
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warranted  a  new  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
nation.  The  levee  en  masse  might  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  France  might  have  been 
saved  a  second  time.  Such  was  my  opinion; 
but  I  could  not  bring  the  Emperor  to  take  the 
same  view  of  things. 

'^  I  will  relate  a  few  facts,  which  will  affisfd 
you  an  idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Emperor 
in  1813. 

*^  I  had  negotiated  and  ccmcluded  the  armistice 
of  Pleswitz  with  Prussia  and  Russia.  Austria 
still  affected  to  play  the  part  of  conciliatress ; 
but  her  compact  with  France  was  brpken^  and 
we  knew  it.  The  armistice  of  Pleswitz  was  a 
misfortune,  for  the  time  had  arrived  when  even 
the  most  rational  measures  proved  disastrous  to 
us.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  necessary  to  afford 
time  for  re-organizing  and  newly  equ^ping  the 
army,  and  also  to  give  the  Emperor  a  little  re- 
spite, during  which  he  could  ponsider  in  the 
retirement  of  his  closet  the  important  questions 
involved  in  our  political  position.  One  evenioig, 
or  rather  one  night,  the  Emperor  and  I  were 
discussing  together  some  of  the  points  then  in 
dispute.  We  had  been  writii^  at  a  t^ble,  on 
which  an  immense  number  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments were  lying ;  suddenly  the  Emperor  thrust 
the  papers  on  one  sid^  and  rising  fixHn  his  chair, 
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said*— <  We  are  a  set  c^  fools,  Caulinoourt  We 
are  like  children  at  play.  These  people  will 
never  come  to  any  understanding — ^we  have  all 
changed  ground.  They  have  forgotten  my  con- 
duct to  them  at  Tilsit — I  might  then  have 
crushed  them,  but  I  was  magnanimous.  Pos- 
terity will  avenge  me.  These  kings,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  NapoleoOs  will  appear  petty 
indeed  compared  with  me,  who  reign  by  the 
grace  of  my  sword.  But  after  all,  my  clemency 
was  weakness — a  school-boy  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  than  I  did.  He  would  have  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  history,  and  would  have  known 
that  the$e  degenerate  kings  respect  neither  faith 
nor  law.' 

*^  The  hurried  and  agitated  maimer  in  which 
the  Emperor  uttered  these  broken  sentences-*- 
the  base  deceptions  which  had  provoked  his  re- 
criminations— all  imparted  a  terrific  character 
to  this  burst  of  indignation.  After  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  he  thus  resumed,  in  a  more  calm 
tone : — '  How  maladroitly  these  people  conduct 
their  own  a£birs.  The  pertinacity  of  their  en- 
deavours to  force  me  to  abandon  the  continental 
system  sufliciently  reveals  their  ukerior  projects. 
I  am  of  your  opinion,  Caulincourt.  England  is 
the  soul  of  this  deadly  war  against  France. 
England  gorges  them  with  gold  to  sustain  the 
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conflict.  She  will  soon  oonTinoe  them  that  even 
the  treaty  of  Loneville  is  too  fiivoarable  to 
France.  The  Machiavdism  of  the  British 
cabinet  will  overreach  the  shortHsighted  politi- 
cians of  the  alliance.  They  do  not  perceive  that 
I  am  the  only  barrier  that  can  check  the  inter- 
minable encroachments  of  English  domination. 
Their  greatest  enemy  is,  not  Napoleon,  but  Eng- 
land. Even  were  I  to  consent  to  the  restitution 
of  the  niyrian  provinces,  I  should  make  a  fruit- 
less sacrifice.  It  would  only  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  weakness,  and  the  signal  for  further 
exactions  on  the  part  of  our  enemies.  Their 
hypocritical  moderation  covers  a  despicable  after- 
thought.  They  now  demand  the  abolition  of 
the  continental  system,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
IU}rTian  provinces.  To-morrow  they  will  demand 
the  division  of  Saxony,  assigning  the  Elbe  as  my 
limit.  Thus  they  will  at  the  same  time  punish 
the  King  of  Saxony  for  his  fidelity  to  me.  I 
will  never  consent  to  this  indignity,  and  still  less 
will  I  consent  to  parcelling  out  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  my  most  devoted  and  faith- 
ful ally.'  *  Your  Majesty,'  observed  I,  *  regards 
the  question  in  its  worst  point  of  view ;  this  is 
pushing  matters  to  the  extremity.  But  ad- 
mitting that  your  anticipations  should  be  justi- 
fied by  the  extravagant  ultimatum  of  the  Allied 
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Powers,  might  it  not  be  consistent  with  a  bold 
line  oF  policy  to  provoke  the  development.  We 
are  placed  in  critical  circumstances ;  and  candour 
is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  your  Majesty.  You 
are  accused,  Sire,  of  not  wishing  for  peace,  of 
wantonly  sacrificing  the  blood  of  your  subjects 
to  your  unbridled  ambition.  (Here  be  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience.)  Sire,'  continued  I,  <  these 
perfidious  insinuations  have  a  most  mischievous 
tendency.  They  mislead  the  public  mind,  and 
excite  disafiection  in  the  army.  There  is  but  a 
step  between  discontent  and  that  inertness  which 
paralyzes  the  wisest  operations.  Grant  what 
may  be  reasonably  granted,  and  should  new 
exactions  force  you  to  prolong  the  war,  your  po- 
sition will  be  better,  inasmuch  as  public  opinion 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Allied  Powers  and  the  necessity  of  our  resistance.' 
^* '  Public  opinion,'  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
*is  ever  ready  to  prostitute  itself  to  its  own 
interest.  Do  you  not  perceive,  Caulincourt, 
what  is  passing  around  us.  The  men  whom  I 
have  raised  to  eminence  are  now  bent  solely  on 
enjoying  the  benefits  I  have  heaped  upon  them. 
Hey  do  not  see  that  they  must  still  fight  to  win 
the  repose  they  are  thirsting  for.  And  I  I— do 
they  imagine  that  I  rest  on  a  bed  of  roses  ?  Do 
not  I  take  my  share  of  the  fatigues  and  perils  of 
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war  ?  Do  I  not  every  day  offer  my  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  my  country?  How  base  is  their 
ingratitude ! ' 

<^  I  entirely  concurred  in  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  demoralization  of  many  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  army/'  pursued  the  Duke. 
^^After  their  many  exertions  and  perils,  they 
naturally  desired  repose.  But  was  that  the  time 
to  seek  it  ?  Did  not  the  safely  of  France,  and 
the  well-understood  interest  of  all,  command 
them,  on  the  contrary,  to  rally  round  their  able 
and  still  formidable  chief?  Complaints  and 
murmurs  could  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  position.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  greatly  this  selfish  feeling  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed the ,  Emperor,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  general  wel&re.  I 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  power  to 
divert  him  fi*om  this  train  of  painful  reflection, 
but  all  in  vain ;  he  incessantly  recurred  to  the 
subject. 

*^<The  fact  is,  Caulincourt,'  said  he,  'that 
because  you  are  not  ungrateful  yourself,  yoa 
cannot  comprehend  ingratitude.  But  open  your 
eyes,  and  look  around.  You  will  see  that  none 
but  my  poor  soldiers  and  officers,  who  have  not 
yet  obtained  the  rank  of  Princes,  Dukes,  and 
Counts,  are  worth  anything.    It  is  melancholy 
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to  say  this ;  but  it  is^  the  truth.  I  will  tell  yon»^ 
continued  he,  with  increased  warmth  of  manner^ 
'  I  wilt  tell  you  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  ought  to 
send  all  these  newly-created  nobles  to  repose  on 
their  down  beds,  or  to  strut  about  in  their  cha-* 
teaux.  I  ought  to  rid  myself  of  these  growlers, 
and  recommence  the  war  with  an  army  formed 
of  the  young  and  uncomipted;  of  men  who 
would  look  neither  before  nor  behind  them,  but 
who  would  inscribe  on  their  banners,  as  in- 1793, 
the  words — Conquer  or  Die  I  With  that  device 
in  my  heart  I  overran  Egypt,  subjugated  Italy, 
and  raised  the  French  eagles  to  a  height  to 
which  none  will  raise  them  after  me.' 

^  Here  he  threw  himself  on  his  chair.  Large 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  and 
he  was  in  a  state  of  highly  excited  feeling.  I 
gazed  on  him  with  admiration  mingled  widi  me<- 
lancholy.  I  thought  he  never  before  appeared 
so  great.  Alas !  it  was  fortune  and  not  his  genius 
that  had  forsaken  him.  What  profound  intuidcm 
that  man  possessed !  What  a  ready  power  of 
judging  men  and  things !  He  scanned  at  a 
glance  the  abyss  which  lay  between  his  omnipo- 
tence and  the  first  step  of  his  adverse  fortune. 
The  men  who  once  bowed  so  humbly  to  him, 
now  no  longer  trembled  beneath  his  angry 
glance.     Napoleon  felt  that  he  had  outlived 
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himself;  that  his  will,  to  which  all  had  crouched 
in  ready  obedience,  was  now  evaded  or  ques- 
tioned. Opposition  was  feebly  and  meanly 
attempted ;  there  was  now  no  longer  peril  in 
the  attempt  I 

"  The  Emperor  informed  me,"  pursued  the 
Duke,  ^'  that  Louis  de  Narbonne,  our  ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  had  written  from  Prague,  stating 
that  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against 
France  would  be  immediately  published.  Thus 
our  feeble  hopes  in  that  quarter  were  annihilated. 
Napoleon,  who  could  not  persuade  himself  thai 
the  case  was  without  appeal,  sent  me  on  a  priTate 
family  mission  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  '  Go, 
Caulincourt,'  said  he,  *  you  are  a  new  man  to  the 
Austrian  Cabinet ;  go  and  try  what  you  can  do 
with  Mettemich.  If  anything  can  be  done,  you 
will  have  some  advantage,  through  your  former 
friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
My  dear  Caulincourt,'  added  he,  cordially  press* 
ing  my  hand,  *  you,  I  know,  will  not  forsake  me. 
At  least,  I  am  assured  of  that.  See  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  as  often  as  possible ;  tell  him  that  I 
still  cannot  believe  he  means  to  injure  his  daugh- 
ter and  grandson,  setting  aside  every  other  con- 
sideration which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  migl\t 
luge.'  He  uttered  these  words  with  the  air  of 
pride  naturally  inspired  by  past  recollections. 
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He  might,  indeed,  justly  have  appealed  to  the 
inagnanimity  of  his  conduct  towards  Austria. 
<  Tell  the  Emperor  Frands,'  said  Napoleon  at  my 
fitrewell  interview,  *  that  I  do  not  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  but  that  I  send 
to  my  father-in-law  a  friend  who  knows  my  heart, 
who  is  acquainted  with  my  inmost  thoughts/    ' 

**  I  set  out  on  my  expedition  in  very  depressed 
spirits.  I  plainly  foresaw  the  utter  uselessness  of 
any  efforts  I  could  make.  How  different  were 
my  feelings  when  I  departed  on  my  brilliant 
mission  to  the  court  of  Russia,  whither  a  few 
years  previously  I  had  conveyed  the  commands 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world. 

"  Whilst  I  was  at  Prague,  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  the  Emperor  Francis  almost  every  day. 
He  treated  me  with  the  utmost  amiability.  He 
was  not  so  unintellectual  a  man  as  he  had  been 
represented.  In  ordinary  times  the  Emperor 
Francis  would  have  been  one  of  those  sovereigns 
whose  subjects  would  have  invoked  blessings  on 
their  memory.  In  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  surrounded  as  it  were  by  a 
general  conflagration,  he  had  not  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  to  his  country  by  the 
maintenance  of  his  family  compact  with  Napo- 
leon.    Francis  w^  amiable,  kind-hearted  and 
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benevolent;  bat  tbere  was  not  in  his  natoiie  one 
^Mirk  of  courage,  energy,  or  heroism.  Hie  great 
Maria  Theresa  is  to  the  House  of  Austria  whst 
Henry  IV.  is  to  the  House  of  France,  a  q>lendid 
tradition.  The  blood  of  these  great  monardis 
does  not  flow  in  the  veins  of  dieir  descendants. 
There  is  a  remarkable  d^eneration  in  royal 
families.  I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  wiU  be 
pronounced  by  certain  persons  to  be  a  democratic 
bontade  ;  but  that  will  not  disprove  the  iact. 

<<  The  Emperor  of  Austria  clearly  saw  the 
embarrassments  of  his  peculiar  position  ;  but  he 
had  not  strength  to  rise  above  them.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  evident  danger  in  remaining 
faithful  to  France ;  and  on  the  other  there  was 
disgrace  and  even  crime  in  forsaking  her. 
Francis  vacillated  between  his  sovereign  duties 
and  his  paternal  aflections ;  and  the  result  was 
that  he  did  violence  to  his  heart  and  his  con- 
science.  He  relieved  himself  from  the  responsi- 
bility, and  threw  the  burthen  on  the  shouldars 
of  Mettemich.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  Em- 
peror whom  I  had  to  reason  with  and  persuade. 
*  See  Mettemich — explain  this  to  Mettemich,' 
were  the  only  answers  I  could  obtain  to  my  inde* 
fatigable  solicitations. 

<<  In  my  conferences  with  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister  I  had  to  dispute  inch  by  inch  the  most 
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absurd  pretensions — to  refute  the  most  ridicu- 
lous prejudices — to  reply  with  politeness  to  a 
man  who,  under  an  outward  guise  of  cold  civility, 
but  ill  concealed  bis  firm  determination  to  de- 
grade and  annihilate  France.  How  often  did 
that  excellent  man  Louis  de  Narbonne  calm  my 
resentment  and  check  my  indignation.  What 
parts  are  we  playing  here  ?  said  I — *  Alas  V  re- 
plied he»  <  we  are  playing  the  part  of  the  con- 
quered, and  we  must  pay  the  penalty !' 

**  Louis  de  Narbonne  was  a  singular  combi- 
nation of  talent  and  levity.  The  Emperor  used 
to  say — *  Narbonne  is  the  t3rpe  of  the  brilliant 
butterflies  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.'  Thb  was 
perfectly  true.  His  reckerchi  style  of  dress,  his 
highly-polished  manners,  his  gracefully  ironical 
language,  and  above  all,  his  incomparable  levity, 
rendered  him  a  living  tradition  of  the  old  French 
court.  He  was  a  perfect  model  of  the  ffrand 
niffneur  of  past  times.  The  indignation  I  ex- 
press at  the  conduct  of  Mettemich  used  to 
amuse  him  exceedingly : — <  My  dear  Duke,'  he 
would  say,  *  you  take  these  things  too  seriously. 
Mettemich's  conduct  is  base  in  the  extreme ; — 
but  what  then  !  Would  you  act  the  part  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  wage  war  against  all  the  windmills 
you  meet  ?  The  glorious  days  are  past  when  we 
could  dictate  our  own  terms.    We  must  now  in 
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ive  formed  their  determination  on  the  subject 

\  France.     They  place  no  &ith  in  our  profes- 

ons  of  moderation.     They  have  traced  out  a 

!ie  of  policy  for  themselves,  and  they  will  pur- 

le  it.    Your  death,  or  that  of  Mettemich,  could 

ork  no  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.     We  are 

«t.'     It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Nar- 

>onne,  though  our  views  were  utterly  at  variance. 

ileeply  felt  the  loss  of  his  society  when  he  left 

ague  to  proceed  to  the  Emperor's  head-quar- 

-  at  Dresden,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days 

'  >re  me. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


A  romantic  adventure — ^The  kiosque — ^The  albam — ^The 
mysteriouB  lady — Her  histoiy-^Siogiikr  letters  addiesed 
to  the  Duke  de  Vioenza— He  is  leoommeaded  loabeiidoo 
Napoleon  and  to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander — Sudden 
departure  of  the  Russian  lady. 


^<  During  my  sojourn  at  Fragae,''  said  die 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  <<  there  occurred  to  me  a  Tery 
strange  adventure,  which  afforded  a  litde  diver- 
sion from  my  graver  occupations.  I  will  relate 
it  to  you,''  added  he,  with  a  smile,  '*  but  I  fiare- 
warn  you  that  I  must  make  some  reservations— 
I  cannot  tell  all.  Will  you  hear  my  story  on 
this  condition?" 

*^  On  any  condition  you  choose  to  make, 
Duke,"  replied  I,  eagerly.  <<  Pray  b^;in,  I  am 
all  attention." 

*<  One  evening,"  said  the  Duke,  <<  in  strict 
incoffnitOf  and  attired  in  a  brown  surtout,  with  a 
pistol  concealed  in  my  bosom,  I  rode,  followed 
by  my  groom,  through  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Prague.    I  directed  my  course  towards  a  house 
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rituated  about  half  a  league  from  the  city.  On 
arriving  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  a  park  which 
surrounded  a  very  pretty  habitation^  I  alighted 
from  my  horse.  Wait  for  me,  Frank,  said  I  to 
my  groom ;  but  if  I  am  not  here  by  midnight, 
you  may  take  the  horses  back  to  the  stable.  I 
walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace  (directing  my  steps 
according  to  certain  instructions  I  had  received) 
witil  I  reached  a  door,  which,  on  my  knocking, 
was  immediately  opened.  A  little  female  hand, 
was  stretched  out  to  me,  and  a  soil  voice  mur- 
mured in  my  ear :  <  Say  not  a  word;  but  let  me 
conduct  you.'  I  am  a  fool,  thought  I ;  but  no 
matter,  I  must  goon.  After  several  turnings  and 
windings  we  reached  a  kiosque,  the  door  of  which 
was  closed.  My  conductress  stopped,  listened, 
looked  cautiously  round  her,  and  then  opened  the 
door.  We  entered,  she  again  closed  the  door,  and 
dien,  trembling  with  alarm,  she  threw  herself  on 
a  sofa.  In  a  few  moments,  having  somewhat  re- 
covered herself,  she  graceftiBy  motioned  me  to 
sit  down,  and  resting  her  elbow  on  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa,  ^e  languishingly  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand,  and  remained  silent. 

^  This  is  a  tolerably  romantic  commencement, 
is  it  not?  But  indeed  the  whole  afiair  was 
nothdng  short  of  a  romance^  ds  you  shall  hear. 

x2 
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"  After  my  first  feeling  of  astonishment  was 
somewhat  dispelled,  I  began  to  survey  the  objects 
around  me.  A  single  light,  burning  in  a  globe 
of  alabaster,  illumined  an  apartment  tastefully 
fitted  up  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  decorated 
with  various  elegant  and  costly  trifles,  indicatiYe 
of  taste  and  wealth.  On  the  table  were  an  album, 
a  box  of  colours,  and  several  sketches.  One 
of  these  designs  was  a  view  of  the  Palace  of  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  Em- 
press' apartments;  the  Empress  herself  was 
represented  standing  in  the  balcony,  and  the 
likeness  was  striking.  Here  and  there,  in  various 
parts  of  the  room,  were  scattered  books,  journals, 
and  music.  I  gazed  on  the  lady,  who  now 
seemed  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  strange  step  she  had  taken. 
She  was  young,  and  coquettishly  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  clear  white  muslin,  whose  vapoury  folds 
displayed  to  advantage  her  slender  and  graceful 
form.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a  bright  chesnut 
brown,  was  negligently  gathered  up  behind,  and 
confined  by  a  gold  comb,  whilst  a  profusion  of 
long  ringlets  encircled,  and  indeed  almost  entirely 
shaded,  her  countenance.  She  raised  towards 
me  her  large  dark  eyes,  in  whose  expression  pride 
and  resolution  were  forcibly  depicted;  and  rearing 
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her  head  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which  I  thought 
rather  amusing,  considering  the  position  in  which 
she  had  imprudently  placed  herself,  she  darted  at 
me  an  interrogating  glance,  which  informed  me 
that  I  was  expected  to  speak  first.  I  said — 
*  Madame,  I  have  obeyed  your  summons.' 

<*  <  And  you  have  taken  your  time  to  reflect 
on  it,  Duke/ 
*^  ^  Your  first  message,  madame— ' 
^  *  Did  not  presage  a  bimne  fortune*      You 
Frenchmen  are  so  vain  !' 

**  *  Oh,  raadame,'  I  exclaimed,  laughing,  <  the 
mystification  is  perfect.  It  would  indeed  be  un-* 
pardonable  vanity  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
being  distinguished  by  you.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  incur  a  second  reproach,  that  of  in- 
discreedy  prolonging  this  agreeable  visit.  I  am 
here,  madame,  in  obedience  to  your  commands, 
pray  vouchsafe  to  inform  me  why  I  am  sum* 
moned  hither  V 

**  She  turned  upon  me  a  look  in  which  I  could 
plainly  read  a  mingled  expression  of  hatred  and 
curiosity. 

*< '  I  am  a  poor  diplomatbt,  Duke,'  said  she, 
^  I  have  not  learned  the  art  of  dissembling  and 
deceiving— of  setting  at  nought  solemn  oaths  and 
pledges  of  good  fiuth.  I  am  a  true  Muscovite, 
and   I  hate  the  French.'      She  uttered  these 
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latter  words  in  a  most  emphatic  tone,  and  evi- 
daDtly  under  the  influence  of  uncontrcdlaUe 
excitem^it.  <  Poor  Elise  V  she  resumed*  <  thoa 
shouldst  not  have  charged  me  with  this  ocmh- 
mifision.  If  thoa  hadst  possessed  a  true  Bus- 
sian  heart)  no  Frenchman  could  eyer  have 
wrung  tears  firom  thy  eyes.' 

^<  Elise  I — on  hearing  that  name  a  sudden 
thrill  pervaded  my  whole  frame*  Surely,  thought 
I)  some  demon  is  at  the  ground  of  dl  this; 
some  treacherous  snare  is  laid  lo  entrap  me! 
As  these  reflections  crossed  my  mind,  I  involun- 
tarily placed  my  hand  on  my  pistol. 

"  '  Duke,'  exclaimed  the  lady,  energedeaUy, 
<  I  know  not  wl^t  idea  you  have  formed  of  me; 
but  of  all  the  conjectures  which  the  seeming 
levity  of  my  ccmduct  may  warrant,  there  pro* 
bably  is  none  which  is  not  an  insult'  I  made  a 
Sign  of  negation. 

<' '  Do  not  interrupt,  but  hear  me,'  she  oon-* 
tinned*  <  I  «n  a  native  of  Moscow — of  Moscow, 
which  is  now  devastated,  and  profaned  by  the 
French  !  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  I  lost 
my  mother.  My  father,  whp  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  at  the  court  of  Russia,  placed 
me  under  the  guardianship  of— of— (Here  the 
Duke  de  Vicenaa  paused,  and  begged  I  woidd 
excuse  him  mentioning  the  name  of  the  peiaon 
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attuded  to.)  I  was  entered  at  the  establislim^t 
for  the  education  of  noble  young  ladies  at  St. 
Petersburg.  There  I  learned  to  love  and  revere 
my  amiable  protectress;  and,  indeed,  I  soon 
became  as  much  attached  to  her  as  though  she 
bad  been  my  mother.  My  affection  for  her 
was  filial,  enthusiastic,  devoted,  and  submissive, 
and  her  name  was  daily  mingled  with  my 
prayers. 

*' '  This,  Duke,  wOl  suffice  to  explain  to 
you  why  you  are  here — ^why  I  have  consented 
to  see  and  to  converse  with  an  enemy  of  my 
country  I 

"  *  On  the  day  on  which  I  completed  my  fif- 
teenth year,  my  father  came  to  visit  me :  **  Feo^ 
dora,"  said  he,  '<  this  evening  you  are  to  sign  in 
tbe  Emperrar's  cabinet  your  contract  of  mandage 

with  Count j  and  in  a  week  hence  he  will 

become  your  hudband.  Oo  and  pay  your  re-- 
spects  to  your  mistress,  and  take  leave  of  your 
companions;  you  ^must  leave  this  establishment 
immediatdy.'*  I  was  oveijoyed ;  for  I  was  now 
to  be  fireed  from  school  restraint,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  I  could  see  my  beloved  protectress  as 
often  as  I  wished.  Eight  days  after  this  I  was 
married.  I  was  now  no  longer  a  child,  no  longer 
even  a  young  girl,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 
age.     I  became  the  firietid  and  confidant  of  my 
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adopted  mother,  my  dear  Elise.     I  was  speedily 
introduced  into  the  brilliant  sphere  of  fiefihionafale 
life,   composed  as  it  is  of  pleasure  and  grief» 
honours  and  humiliations,  burning  recollections 
and  bitter  r^rets.      Elise,  the  noble-minded 
Elise,  had  been  the  victim  of  love.     The  man  on 
whom  she  conferred  her  whole  heart  and  affec- 
tion forsook  her — sacrificed  her  to  some  neces- 
sity.    You  are  moved,  Duke.     You  are  possibly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  a  man  can  break  a 
heart  that  has  been  surrendered  to  him — a  heart 
that  has  been  faithful  to  its  vows  and  to  the  reli- 
gion of  love  !     Poor,  confiding  Elise  !    The  man 
she  adored  once  said  to  her, — *'  Ask  for  my  life, 
my  blood,  but  do  not  ask  me  for  what  I  cannot 
give  you ;  for  I  would  rather  die  than  refuse  you 
anything."     Yet  scarcely  had  two  years  elapsed, 
when  Elise,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  this  man,  said 
to  him — ^^  Do  not  depart,  Armand.     Behold  me 
at  your  feet !     You  know  I  cannot   live  with- 
out you.      I  cannot  exist  where  you  are  not 
Grant  me  this  sacrifice,  the  only  one  I  will  ever 
seek  in  return  for  the  many  I  have  made  to  you. 
Your  country,  then,  is  dearer  to  you  than  I — 
than   my  love!      Rank,   wealth,  honours,  are 
offered  to  you  here.     Accept  them,  Armand, 
accept  them,  I  conjure  you  I     We  count  many 
illustrious  French  names  among  the  inhabitants 
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of  Russia.  Remain  with  us,  then,  dear  Armand. 
Your  duty,  you  say,  calls  you  800  leagues  from 
me.  Alas !  I  fear  you  never  truly  loved  me. 
When  you  offered  me  your  life  you  were  in- 
sincere ;  for  in  this  fatal  hour  there  is  something 
which  you  prefer  to  me.  You  tell  me  now  that 
honour  is  more  powerful  than  love,  that  you  can 
die  for  me,  but  not  live  dishonoured  with  me. 
Alas  !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  when  I  first  laid 
my  head  on  your  bosom,  that  the  love  you  vowed 
to  me  was  merely  conditional.  Had  you  told 
me  so  I  would  have  plunged  into  the  Neva." 
She  said  all  this,  Duke,  and  many  more  touching 
things.     Yet  this  man  forsook  her  !* 

<<  I  was  almost  petrified,"  said  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza.  "  The  scene  which  this  mysterious 
female  had  described  was  still  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection, it  carried  me  back  to  a  happy  period  of 
my  life.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  armed  myself  with 
courage  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the  passion 
which  then  possessed  me,  for  I  adored  Elise. 
yiy  love  for  her  was  of  that  ardent  and  engross- 
ing kind  which  will  not  permit  us  either  to  cal- 
culate or  to  measure  danger ;  and  this  liaison  was 
attended  with  great  peril  both  to  her  and  to 
me.  Circumstances  must  have  been  very  im- 
perious— honour  must  have  appealed  with  a  very 
loud  voice,  before  I  could  have  resolved  to  break 

Id 
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those  sweet  bands — to  renounce  that  happiness 
for  which  I  daily  placed  my  life  in  jeopardy. 
But  a  woman  of  ardent  feeling»  who  gives  more 
than  her  life  in  exchange  for  love,  cannot  com- 
prehend that  there  must  arrive  a  fatal  hour  when 
she  must  be  sacrificed  to  inexorable  destiny  !  I 
was  lost  in  my  reveries,  when  the  voice  of  Feo* 
dora  roused  me. 

c<  <  Well,  Duke,'  said  she,  *  have  you  nothing 
to  communicate  to  me  V 

^^ '  Madame,'  replied  I,  *  you  have  pronounced 
a  name  with  which  is  connected  a  secret  that 
must  for  ever  remain  buried  in  my  heart.  That 
name  which  I  used  fondly  to  repeat  in  the  days 
of  my  happiness  shall  never  again  be  uttered  by 
my  lips.  Have  you  been  entrusted  with  any  mes- 
sage for  me?  The  sacrifice  of  my  honour  ex- 
cepted, she  knows  well  that  I  am  devoted  to  her 
in  life  and  death.' 

<<  ^  Ah  I'said  my  interlocutor,  contemptuously^ 
<  again  there  is  a  restriction  to  your  devotedness  1' 
She  approached  the  table,  and  touching  a  spring, 
opened  a  drawer,  which  was  ingeniously  concealed 
by  the  markings  of  the  wood.  From  the  drawer 
she  took  a  richly-embossed  portfolio,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  me,  she  said, — *  This  contains  a 
letter.  I  will  take  charge  of  your  answer, 
Duke.' 
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'^  I  eagerly  seaed  the  portfolio,  and  took  leave 
of  the  Conntess.  She  conducted  me  from  the 
kiofiqne  with  the  same  precautions  as  those  ob- 
serred  on  my  entrance.  This  is  not  precisely  a 
honne  Jbrtune^  thought  I,  as  I  mounted  my  horse, 
which  speedily  carried  me  back  to  my  hotel. 
Daring  the  whole  night  my  imagination  was 
busily  employed  in  retracing  the  circumstances 
of  this  strange  interview.  This  mysterious  woman 
had  evidendy  been  made  the  depositary  of  an 
important  secret.  The  letter  presented  to  me 
left  no  doubt  of  the  unbounded  confidence  re- 
posed in  Feodora.  And  what  a  strange  being  was 
she !  So  fi'ank  and  bold  in  expressing  her  hatred 
of  the  French,  and  yet  so  beautiful  and  cap- 
tivating in  spite  of  her  rebellious  spirit. 

*<  I  carried  to  Feodora  my  answer  to  the  letter 
she  had  given  me  in  the  portfolio.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened,  but  I  took  pleasure  in  trying 
to  tame  this  fierce  little  Muscovite,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  my  visits  to  her  became  mxxe 
and  more  firequent,  and  at  length  daily.  In  truth, 
Feodora  was  a  very  charming  woman. 

^*  One  morning,  a  few  days  previously  to  my 
departure  from  Prague,  my  valet  delivered  to  me 
a  packet  which  a  courier  had  left  late  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  On  tearing  off  the  envelop  I 
(bund  three  letters;    two  of  them,  which  were 
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in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  I  had  first  re- 
ceived, shewed  by  their  date  that  they  had  not 
been  punctually  forwarded.     Poor  Feodora  had 
not  been  over  anxious  to  remind  me  of  the  love 
I  owed  to  another.    She  was  well  aware  that  the 
transient  impression  she  herself  had  produced 
could  not  effiice  the  profound  sentiment  which  was 
concealed  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart 
But  even  as  it  was»  this  little  infidelity  oppressed 
me  with  the  weight  of  remorse,  and  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  in  my  life  I  felt  how  much  women 
are  superior  to  men. 

"  I  mechanically  opened  Feodora's  letter.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

'*  *  When  you  peruse  these  lines,  Armand,  there 
will  be  between  you  and  Feodora  the  abyss  which 
separates  repentance  and  guilt.  Yes,  Armand, 
I  say  guilt,  for  can  there  be  a  greater  crime  than 
to  betray  a  benefactress  in  her  confidence  and 
in  her  love  ?  It  is  base  to  forget  the  duties  of 
daughter  and  wife  for  the  enemy  of  one's 
country — for  a  Frenchman !  But  I  need  not 
vent  on  you  reproaches  which  you  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

"  '  The  period  of  expiation  commenced  yes- 
terda}'.  You  were  to  have  come,  and  you  failed  to 
do  so.  Throughout  the  long  night,  during  which 
I  looked  for  you  in  vain,  I  uttered  imprecations 
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on  you.  On  my  knees  I  confessed  the  &ult  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty,  and  I  felt  all  the 
horror  of  remorse.  I  now  look  upon  you  as  a 
demon  in  the  form  of  an  angel»  and  the  ro* 
membrance  of  you  will  henceforth  haunt  me 
like  a  frightful  phantom*  Noble  Elise,  you  are 
avenged.' 

^<  When  I  perused  this  extraordinary  note  I 
could  with  difficulty  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
notdreaming.  Indeed,  the  singular  circumstances 
attending  my  introduction  to  this  woman  are 
enveloped  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  which  time  has 
not  yet  raised.  Feodora's  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  little  billet,  containing  the  following 
lines: — 

^*  ^  The  cause  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  lost 
— nothing  can  save  France  from  ruin.  Your 
efibrts  are  vain.  Abandon  the  Corsican  tyrant. 
The  magnanimous  Alexander  will  receive  you, 
and  in  serving  him  you  may  usefully  serve  your 
country.  The  illustrious  General  Moreau  felt 
that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  fulfil.  He  has 
crossed  the  seas  to  overthrow  the  oppressor  of  his 
country.     Moreau  is  now  in  the  camp  of  the 

Allied  Powers.' 

"  I  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  conjectures.  Who 
was  this  Feodora.  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
her.     ^  The  Russian   lady  set  off  twenty*four 
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hours  agOi'  rq>lied  the  porter  of  the  house  in 
which  she  resided.  I  questioned  some  Russians 
of  my  acquaintance ;  but  in  the  first  place  I  did 
not  know  her  fiunilyname,  and  next)  Ihad  strong 
reasons  for  being  guarded  in  my  investigations. 
In  finCf  the  beautifiil  and  haughty  Muscovite  is 
to  this  day  known  to  me  only  as  the  mysterious 
Feodora.*' 
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The  Dnke  rejoins  the  Emperor  at  Gorlitz— The  Duke  of 
Otranto — He  is  appointed  Governor  of  the  Illyrian 
ProTinces — Fouch^  and  Baron  von  Stein — Conversation 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  de  Vicensa — The 
Duke  announces  several  disastrous  events — Desertion 
of  General  Jomini — Bemadotte  declares  war  against 
FrsLnce — Moreau  in  the  camp  of  the  AUies— Napoleon's 
plan  for  marching  on  Berlin  — Muiat  appointed  to 
command  the  imperial  guards  —  Interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  at  Mentz — ^The  portrait  of 
the  infimt  King  of  Rome — Napoleon's  talent  for  mimioy 
— ^The  Russian  Ambassador,  Prince  Kourakin — Opemtic 
performances  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries — Giassini, 
Crivelli,  T^u^inaidi — ^The  beautiful  Countess  of  L . . . . 
— Prince  Kuiakin's  diamonds — His  presents  to  the 
Countess  L . .  • .  —  The  Emperor  commands  the  lady 
to  return  them — Austria  declares  war  against  France — 
General  Gourzand  sent  to  the  King  of  Saxony — Napoleon 
leaves  Gorlitx  for  Dresden. 

• 

**  I  wiLii  now»"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
*^  relate  to  you  what  occurred  after  I  joined  the 
Emperor  at  OorlitZi  together  with  some  curious 
details  of  the  terrific  catastrophe  of  Leipsic* 
On  hearing  them  you  will  probably  cmcur  with 
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me  in  thinking  that  if  contemporaries  have  the 
right  to  impute  faults  to  Napoleon,  those  &ult5 
have  been  far  exceeded  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
expiation. 

*^  On  the  18th  of  August  I  reached  the  head 
quarters  at  Gorlitz,  and  if  I  did  not  bring  from 
Bohemia  the  official  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  the  information  I  had  acquired 
left  me  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  When  I  en- 
tered the  Emperor's  apartments  at  Gorlitz,  the 
Prince  de  Neufchatel  was  in  the  act  of  dispatch- 
ing orders  to  the  diflFerent  corps.  *  Berthier/ 
said  the  Emperor,  <  send  off  orderlies  this  instant. 
Detain  Gourgand ;  tell  him  to  await  my  orders.' 
Then  advancing  to  me,  he  added — *  Well,  Cau- 
lincourt,  what  news  have  you  ?' 

^^  At  that  moment  a  cabinet  usher  announced 
the  Duke  of  Otranto.  My  looks  must  have  re- 
flected the  feelings  that  were  passing  in  my  mind, 
for  the  Emperor  said  to  me,  ^  Ah !  you  will  see 
some  others  whom  you  litde  expect.'  The 
sight  of  Fouch6  certainly  surprised  as  well  as 
annoyed  me ;  I  could  not  conceive  why  his  pre- 
sence was  required  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
army.  I  felt  towards  Fouch^  one  of  those  in- 
stinctive aversions  which  almost  always  find 
their  justification  in  after  circumstances.  Inter- 
course with  the  world  never  taught  me  to  dis- 
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guise  my  antipathies  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Fouoh6,  therefore,  was  well  aware  that  I  did  not 
like  him,  and  he  on  bis  part  cordially  returned 
my  aversion. 

**  *  Duke  of  Otranto,'  said  the  Emperor,  ad- 
dressing Fouch^,  <  in  appointing  you  Governor 
of  my  Illyrian  Provinces  I  give  a  signal  proof 
of  my  confidence  in  your  capacity.  You  must 
oppose  the  machinations  of  Baron  Stein  with 
your  utmost  ability.  Keep  your  e3'e  upon  in- 
tri^ers.  Banish  all  plotters  without  mercy. 
Send  them  to  any  town  in  France,  with  notes  to 
the  prefect  and  commissary-general  of  the  de- 
partment, and  at  the  same  time  direct  to  them 
the  attention  of  the  general  police  of  Paris.  I 
have  fire-brands  enough  in  my  capital  without 
getting  more  from  Germany.  Your  powers  give 
you  great  latitude;  and,  except  in  cases  of  very 
grave  importance,  you  may  decide  without  refer- 
ring to  me.  There  must  be  firmness,  and,  above 
all,  promptitude,  in  the  operations  of  the  police. 
No  concessions — no  compromise  with  agitators. 
Half  measures  are  always  injurious,  and  they 
never  gain  over  an  enemy.  Politics  and  senti- 
ment do  not  accord ;  you  know  that  well.  Go, 
then,  Duke  of  Otranto ;  I  count  on  your  zeal 
and  ability.' 

<<  <  Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  am  devoted  to 
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you  in  life  and  death;  and  the  post  to  whidi  yon 
have  appointed  me  will  afford  opportunities  of 
giving  renewed  proo&  of  my  devotedness.' 

'^  *  I  know  it — I  know  it ;  you  will  send  me 
every  day  an  accurate  rqiort  of  the  feding  of  the 
inhabitants  for  and  against  my  government.  The 
well-disposed  you  may  stroke  with  a  cat's-paw ; 
but  shew  claws  to  the  disaffected.  Imbue  your 
mind  thorou^y  with  the  truth  that  public  fed» 
ing  is  at  the  disposal  of  him  who  knows  how  to 
dispose  of  it.  Proclaim  on  the  housetops  my 
resohiticm  never  to  abandon  the  Illyrian  Pro* 
vinces.  You  understand !  This  is  the  only 
means  of  checking  defections  and  defeating  guilty 
schemes  and  hopes.  See  that  the  supplies  of  the 
garrisons  are  properly  kept  up.  Neglect  nothing 
that  is  useful ;  and  report  to  me  evexy  fact  with 
which  you  think  I  ought  to  be  made  acquainted. 
In  present  circumstances,  a  governor-general  of 
conquered  provinces  must  be  like  a  vigilant 
vidette  at  an  advanced  post' 

'^  The  governor-general  of  the  m3rrian  Pro- 
vinces took  his  leave,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  bowing  to  the  very  ground ;  but  in 
the  sinister  expression  of  Poncho's  eyes  hideous 
things  could  be  read.  Two  years  aAerwards, 
this  man  insulted  and  persecuted  his  unfortunate 
soverdgn  and  master. 
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When  Fouchi6  had  withdrawxi,  the  Emperor 
took  up  some  papers^  which  he  gianoed  oyer 
without  saying  a  word.  This  was  quite  cha* 
racterisdc  of  Napoleon.  The  fact  is,  he  had  folly 
seized  the  ideas  which  were  passing  in  my  mind^ 
and  though  we  had  never  entered  into  any  exi- 
planation  of  our  mutual  opinions  of  Fouch6;  yet 
I  fi^l  assured  that  on  this  occasion  Napoleon 
shared  all  my  apprehensions.  But  his  self-love 
(and  Napoleon  had  a  large  share  of  that  quality) 
would  not  permit  him  to  condescend  to  a  sort  of 
defence  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  who  had  been 
jusdy  disgraced;  nevertheless,  my  silent  dis^pro- 
bation  annoyed  him.  He  wished  that  I  should  pro* 
voke  an  explanation,  and  I  was  determined  not  to 
do  so.  This  was  not  often  the  sort  of  footing  on 
which  we  stood,  in  reference  to  one  another,  and 
he  frequently  called  me  barre  defer. 

*'  According  to  his  custom,  he  explained  to  me 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  motives  which  had 
determined  him  to  give  the  government  of  the 
.Illyrian  Provinces  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto.  This 
af^pointment  was  in  reality  an  act  of  policy. 
Mallet^s  a&ir  was  present  in  the  Emperor's 
mind.  This  bold  enterprise  shewed  what  a  man 
of  daring  spirit  might  attempt  with  success,  and 
the  Emperor  deemed  it  unsafe  to  have  behind 
him  in  Paris  a  man  so  dissatisfied  and  dangerous 
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as  Fouch^.  He  adroidy  concealed  his  distrost 
under  the  plausible  reason  of  opposing  the  artful 
police  of  Fouche  to  the  occult  but  all-powerful 
police  of  Baron  Stein^  the  leader  of  the  sects  of 
illuminati  which  were  then  rising  up  on  all  sides. 
Stein  constituted  himself  a  director  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  aid  of  quasi  democratic  pro- 
fessions he  had  stirred  up  an  insurrecti<Hiarj 
spirit  in  numerous  public  schools  and  universities. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  rage  for  secret  associa* 
tions  in  Germany,  and  the  inde&tigable  Stein 
was  found  at  the  head  of  them  all. 

<<  The  Emperor,  whose  eagle  eye  could  pene- 
trate revolutions,  said  to  me — <  It  answers  my 
policy  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  opposing 
Fouch6  to  Baron  Stein ;  but,  after  all,  what  can 
be  done  by  Fouch6  and  all  our  French  police  in 
Illyria  against  the  formidable  influence  of  the 
secret  societies  which  infest  Germany?  At  the 
present  moment  these  associations  are  wonder- 
fully serviceable  to  the  Allied  Powers,  who  em- 
ploy them  as  active  and  devoted  auxiliaries  in  op- 
posing me.  They  will  use  them  as  machines  for 
working  their  own  ends,  until  the  time  arrive  when 
they  will  find  it  convenient  to  consign  all  thfse 
young  fanatical  heads  to  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner.' 

"  As  to  Fouch6,  he  was  perfecdy  aware  of  the 
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real  motiyes  which  influenced  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  lUyria.  He  therefore  left 
Paris  with  anything  but  satisfied  feelings,  though 
he  afiected  gratification.  He  bowed  beneath  the 
rod  which  had  hitherto  spared  him»  and  which 
now  inflicted  so  paternal  a  chastisement.  The 
time  bad  not  yet  arrived  when  he  could  with 
impunity  defy  and  insult  his  benefactor.  On 
this  subject  I  can  relate  to  you  many  horrible 
traits  to  which  I  was  witness  at  Fontainbleau  and 
Paris,  after  Waterloo. 

^<  Having  received  the  Emperor's  instruction 
respecting  the  duties  of  his  new  appointment, 
Fouche  took  his  leave.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
I  was  left  alone  with  the  Emperor ;  I  remained 
silent,  expecting  he  would  address  me.  After  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  impatience — 
<  Well,  Duke,  I  presume  you  bring  bad  news 
firom  Prague,  since  you  seem  so  unwilling  to  tell 
it.' 

^^  I  was  waiting  till  your  Majesty  should 
question  me. 

*<  ^  Speak  out,  speak  out.  Has  Austria  offi- 
cially declared  herself  against  me  ?' 

^<  I  believe.  Sire,  that  Austria  will  make 
common  cause  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 

"  *That  may  be  your  opinion/  said  he,  sharply, 
*  but  it  is  not  -therefore  a  &cu' 
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**  It  18  a  faet|  £Sre;  and  your  ybgesty  maj 
be  assnred  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  importanoey 
my  opinion  is  not  ibunded  on  mere  conjec- 
ture. 

*< '  On  what)  theUf  is  it  founded? 

^*  Two  days  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  rnp* 
ture  of  the  armistice,  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  marched  into  Silesia,  and 
took  possession  of  Breslau. 

**  *  This  is  indeed  a  serious  afiair  !  Are  you 
sure  of  it,  Caulincourt?' 

<*  I  had,  Sire,  a  warm  altercation  with  Met- 
temich  on  the  subject,  the  day  before  my  de- 
parture from  Prague. 

<^  On  the  very  day  on  which  Breslau  was 
taken.  General  Jomini  deserted  the  stafFof  Mar- 
shal Ney,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

'<* Jomini!  a  man  overwhelmed  with  my 
favours ! — ^the  traitor  I  To  abandon  his  post  on 
the  eve  of  a  batde  !  To  go  over  to  the  enemy 
with  a  report  of  our  forces  and  means  I  Incr^ 
dible  I'  As  he  uttered  these  words,  there  was» 
mingled  with  the  feeling  of  deep  indignation 
portrayed  in  his  countoMince,  an  expression  of 
increasing  uneasiness,  which  he  evidendy  oooU 
not  subdue.    I  was  unable  to  proceed. 

<<  <  Is  this  all/  resumed  he,  holding  out  his 
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hand  to  me.    ^  Speak,  Caolincourt !    Let  me 
know  all !    I  must  know  all  V 

<<  Sire,  the  coalition  bas  taken  a  wide  range. 
Sweden,  too,  is  in  arms  against  ns. 

«< «  What  do  you  say  ?  interrupted  he,  with 
impetuosi^.  <  Bemadotte !  Bemadotte  in  arms 
against  France.    This  is  the  ass's  kick,  indeed !' 

^  Bemadotte,  resumed  I,  not  satined  with 
taming  his  arms  against  his  country,  has  re- 
emited  for  deserters  among  our  Allies,  as  if 
unable  singly  to  endure  the  maledictions  of  his 
ccKmtrymen. 

•'  <  What  mean  you  ? 

<*  General  Moreau  is  in  the  camp  of  the 
Allies! 

<<  <  Moreau  with  the  Allies !  Hus  is  not  pos- 
aUe  I  Caulincourt,  I  cannot  believe  this.  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  Kinff  of  Sweden,  may  cok>ur  his 
odious  treason  by  some  specious  pretext;  but 
Moreau — Moreau  take  revenge  on  his  country- 
men— on  his  country  I  No,  no,  it  cannot  be. 
Moreau  is  weak,  devoid  of  energy  and  exalted 
ambition.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  di£Perence  between 
faim  and  Jomim — a  ren^ade — a  traitor.  No, 
this  report  is  not  to  be  credited.  How  did  you 
it?' 

^  I  did  not,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,'*  said 
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the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
''  reply  categoricaliy  to  this  question.  The  dis- 
ti^essing  nature  of  the  intelligence  I  had  brought 
from  Prague  prevented  me  from  amusing  the  Em- 
peror with  the  episode  of  the  romantic  Feodonu 

"  ^  The  occupation  of  Breslau,'  resumed  the 
Emperor,  <  is  important  in  many  points  of  view. 
It  is  an  event  big  with  incalculable  consequences. 
We  must  now  fight  again,  and  we  must  conquer 
under  pain  of  being  driven  beyond  the  Rhine. 
But  after  all,  what  does  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
mean  ?  Did  he  not  freely  consent  to  the  trea- 
ties ?  And  have  I  violated  them  ?  Under  what 
pretence  does  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  mask  its 
conduct  towards  me  ?* 

<<  I  remained  silent.  The  Emperor  knew  from 
my  correspondence  that  I  had  exhausted  on  this 
question  every  possible  argument  without  obtain- 
ing satis&ction. 

<*  *  Well !'  exclaimed  he,  <  the  die  is  cast.  I 
have  three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  fortjr 
thousand  cavalry,  and  a  formidable  artillery 
force.  Saxony  is,  and  will  continue,  faithful  to 
me.  That  country  shall  be  the  scene  of  my 
operations.  I  will  force  them  to  make  peace. 
All  is  not  lost,  Caulincourt !  I  have  here,'  con- 
tinued he,  pointing  to  his  forehead,  *  abundance 
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of  resources  and  resolation.    I  will  not  despair. 
I  have  conceived  a  bold  project — one  of  those 
ideas  which  come  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  and 
which  command  fortune.    But  to  put  this  scheme 
into  execution,  great  sacrifices  will  be  necessary. 
Look  here,  Caulincourt !'    He  passed  his  finger 
over  a  map  of  Prussia  which  was  Ijring  open  on 
the  table.   <  From  Duben  I  may  march  direct  on 
Berlin,  and  take  possessicm  of  the  Prussian  capi<^ 
tal  without  firing  a  cannon-ball.     I  shall  dismay 
Bemadotte  and   Blucher,  whose  improvidence 
has  left  Berlin  uncovered.     Blucher  is  a  good 
swordsman,  but  a  bad  general.    On  making  my- 
self master  of  the  heart  of  Prussia,  I  shall  relieve 
my  fortresses.'   He  oljserved  the  surprise  that  was 
depicted  on  my  countenance.     *  Oh !    I  am 
aware  that  you  will  think  this  a  bold  idea ;  but 
it  is  only  by  going  out  of  beaten  tracks  that  we 
can  disconcert  a  plan  of  campaign  long  medi- 
tated by  the  enemy.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
first  moment  of  stupor,  I  may,  by  a  desperate 
blow,  change  the  aspect  of  things.     Look  at  the 
map,  Caulincourt ;  follow  me  attentively.  Duben 
is  a  point  of  junction  which  will  serve  to  mask 
my  projects.     The  enemy  will  imagine  that  I 
am  preparing  to  make  Leipsic  my  point  d^appui^ 
whilst,  with  all  my  forces  combined,  I  shall  be 
marching  straight  on  Berlin.    This  is  a  stupen- 
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dous  project;  but  if  I  am  understood  and  se- 
conded, I  am  convinced  that  it  will  succeed,  and 
that  it  will  decide  the  &te  of  the  campaign.' 

<^  The  Emperor's  plan  was  indeed  admirabley^ 
said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza ;  "  it  was  one  of  those 
lofty  conceptions  which  raise  Napoleon  in  the 
rank  of  military  commanders  higher  than  Alex* 
ander  the  Great. 

<*  His  plan  for  carrying  Berlin  was  one  of  the 
grandest  combinations  of  his  genius.    We  con- 
sidered it  under  every  point  of  view,  and  I  fiilly 
shared  the  Emperor's  opinion  that  its  success  was 
at  the  least  very  probable.     In  the  desperate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed,  temeri^ 
might  serve  us  better  than  prudence.    The  result 
proved  that  in  all  possible  hypotheses  the  plan  of 
marching  upon  Berlin  could  not  be  more  disas- 
trous than  our  retrogade  movement  on  Leipsic. 
But  to  carry  this  plan  into  efiect  it  was  necessary, 
as  the  Emperor  observed,  to  find  men  resolutely 
determined  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices.     I 
wiU,  at  a  future  opportunity,  describe  to  you  the 
scene  I  witnessed  when  at  Duben.     The  Em- 
peror's plans  became  known  just  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  execution.     Na- 
poleon must  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  disasters  of  France. 
Let  every  one  answer  for  his  own  sins  I 
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**  The  night  was  far  advanced,  but  nei^r  the 
£mperor  nor  I  thought  of  retiring  to  rest*  Na- 
poleon, whose  mmd  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand 
anxious  thoughts,  paced  with  hurried  steps  up 
and  down  his  chamber.  Suddenly  stopping  short, 
and  without  introducing  the  subject  by  any  pre* 
liminary  remark,  he  said :  *  Murat  has  arrived.' 
Then,  after  some  hesitation,  he  added, — *  I  have 
given  him  the  command  of  my  guard.' 

'^  I  could  not  repress  a  gesture  of  astonish- 
ment* 

^  *  Ah,  parbleu !  I  thought  you  would  be 
surprised !  At  first  I  gave  him  a  bad  reception, 
but  finally  I  yielded  to  his  importunities.  He 
at  least  will  not  betray  me.  He  is  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  soldier.  Caulincourt,  there  are  cer- 
tain forebodings  which  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  overcome.  As  long  as  I  am  fortunate,  Murat 
will  follow  my  fortune.  But  the  business  of  the 
present  is  sufficient  to  occupy  me,  I  need  not  be 
looking  into  the  future.' 

<<  The  Emperor  must  have  put  a  great  restraint 
upon  his  feelings  before  he  could  have  consented 
to  receive  Murat.  The  King  of  Naples  had 
abandoned,  at  &norghoni,  the  mutilated  remains 
of  our  unfortunate  army,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  Commander-in-Chief.  Since  then  his 
conduct  towards  Napoleon  had  been,  to  say  the 
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least  of  it,  equivocal.  Latterly,  he  had  offered 
his  services  to  Austria,  to  act  as  mediator  bett?een 
Prance  and  the  coalition.  This  will  scarcely 
seem  credible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Not 
only  was  the  proposition  absurd,  (for  he  was  per^ 
fectly  aware  that  he  had  no  influence  over  the 
Emperor,)  but  there  was  a  guilty  afterthought  in 
the  absurdity.  This  subsequently  became  evi- 
dent. We  also  knew  his  intrigues  with  Lord 
Bentinck,  with  whom  he  had  had  an  interview  in 
the  Isle  of  Pouza.  On  being  made  acquainted 
with  these  proceedings,  the  Emperor  becatae 
greatly  irritated,  and  said, — '  Murat  is  a  traitor 
and  a  madman ;  he  ought  either  to  be  shot  or 
sent  to  Charenton.'  Events  hurried  on  with 
astounding  rapidity.  The  Emperor  had  arrived 
at  that  extremity  when  he  was  forced  every  day 
to  put  in  practice  the  old  adage  <  necessity  knows 
no  law.'  It  was  indeed  a  hard  necessity  which 
forced  him  to  refrain  from  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  such  ingratitude.  But  let  me  say  no 
more !  The  grave  has  closed  over  Murat  and 
his  errors  I 

<<  Whilst  I  was  in  Bohemia  the  Emperor  had 
seen  the  Empress  at  Mentz.  He  told  me,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  young  man,  the  happiness  he 
had  experienced  in  meeting  his  lAnttse.  This 
subject  brought  about  a  short  truce  to  care,  and 
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Napoleon's  radiant  coantenance  presented  no 
trace  of  the  painful  emotion  he  had  suffered  at 
the  commencement  of  our  conversation.  He 
drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  little  miniature 
portrait  of  the  King  of  Rome,  painted  by  Isabey. 
It  was  the  fidthfiil  representation  of  a  most 
beautiful  chUd.  Napoleon  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  Empress  and  his  son.  The  occa- 
sional impoliteness  of  his  manners  to  females  in 
public  was  quite  at  variance  with  die  kindness 
and  suavity  which  distinguished  him  in  his  do- 
mestic relations. 

<'  Only  those  who  knew  Napoleon  in  die  inter- 
course of  private  life  can  render  justice  to  his 
character.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  him,  as  it 
were,  by  heart;  and  in  proportion  as  dme  sepa- 
rates us,  he  appears  to  me  like  a  beautiful  dream. 
And  would  you  believe  that,  in  my  recollections 
of  Napoleon,  that  which  seems  to  me  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  ideal  excellence  is  not  die  hero, 
filling  the  world  with  his  gigantic  fame,  but  the 
man,  viewed  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  Thb 
b  a  contrast  which  often  afibrds  me  a  theme  for 
curious  and  mter«stmg  reflection. 

^*  In  his  intervak  of  gaiety.  Napoleon's  flow 
of  spirits  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  almost 
boyish  playfulness.  He  was  an  excellent  mimic, 
when  he  chose  to  exercise  his  talent  in  that 
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way»  and  woe  to  those  who  fell  under  the  lash  of 
his  pleasantry.  I  have  seen  him  give  admiraUe 
imitations  of  Cambaceres  and  Kourakin;  and 
as  he  knew  everything  (to  use  his  own  expre&> 
sion),  he  often  amused  us  by  very  droU  details." 

*'  Oh,  Duke !''  said  I,  "  how  much  J  should 
like  to  hear  a  few  of  those  droll  details.  Pray 
oblige  me  by  relating  some/' 

*<  It  is  not  very  easy  to  comply  with  that  re* 
quest,  I  assure  you/'  replied  the  Duke,  smiling; 
<*  if  I  were  to  begm  you  might  soon  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  me  to  order." 

^<  Nay !  surely  you  can  remember  some  which 
are  not  likely  to  incur  any  such  interruption." 

<«  Well,"  resumed  the  Duke,  «<  I  will  relate 
to  you  an  incident  which  afforded  the  Emperor 
no  little  merriment  at  the  e3q)ense  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Prince  Kourakin,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador. 

<'  In  the  year  1812  some  dramatic  perfiarmr 
ances  were  given  at  Court.  You  know  the  ar- 
rangements which  used  to  be  observed  on  these 
occasions.  The  Empress,  with  her  ladies,  occu- 
pied a  large  box  in  the  centre  of  the  saUe.  The 
boxes  on  either  side  were  filled  by  the  ladies  of 
the  high  functionaries  of  the  empire,  all  speci-^ 
ally  invited  by  their  Majesties.  At  the  ex«> 
treraity  of  the  tier,  on  the  right  hand  side,  was  the 
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Emperor's  box,  and  the  corresponding  one  on 
ihe  opposite  side  was  assigned  to  the  corps  diph^ 
matique. 

**  Poor  Prince  Kourakin,  who  was  certainly 
the  most  ngly  of  men,  was  afflicted  with  the  in- 
fiuuadon  of  adorning  himself  with  diamonds.  The 
Emperor  used  to  say  that  the  chandeliers  were 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  Kourakin,  and  that 
when  the  Russian  Ambassador  attended  the  play 
the  expense  of  a  hundred  wax-lights  might  very 
well  be  spared.  One  evenmg  the  performance 
consisted  of  an  act  of  the  opera  of  Jerusalem  De* 
Iwered*  The  charming  Grassini  (who  then  sang 
only  at  the  Court  theatre),  Crivelli,  and  Porto, 
sustained  the  principal  characters.  Tacchinardi 
ocmducted  the  chorusses,  and  the  performance  was 
altogether  so  exquisite  that  it  absorbed  the  in- 
terest and  rivetted  the  attention  of  all  present. 
Kourakini  radiant  as  the  sun^  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  ambassadors'  box,  with  an  amusing  air 
qf  self-complacency.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
the  music,  to  the  charms  of  which  he  was  ut* 
terly  insensiblcr  His  eyes,  however,  appeare4 
to  be  under  the  inBuence  of  a  fascination  from 
which  his  ears  were  exempt.  Etiquette,  of 
coarse,  prohibiited  him  from  turning  his  back  to 
the  Emperor,  and,  at  the  risk  of  getting  a  stiff 
neck,  he  sat  with  his  head  turned  towards  the 
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Countess  L ,  whose  box  was  in  the  second 

der,  and  to  whom  he  directed  languishing  glances 
with  the  most  amusing  air  imaginable*  Some> 
times  he  beat  time  on  the  front  of  his  box, 
with  his  great  clumsy  fingers  covered  with  bril- 
liant rings ;  and  sometimes  he  twirled  his  aiguil- 
lettes,  which  were  studded  with  costly  diamonds. 
Duroc  and  I,  who  were  stationed  behind  the  Em- 
peror,  had  several  times  remarked  the  grotesque 
glances  directed  by  Kourakin  to  the  young  and 
pretty  Countess  L — *-,  who  was  not  without  a 
little  of  coquetry  in  her  disposition.  Yet  the 
more  censorious  observer  could  never  have  sus- 
pected her  to  be  guilty  of  any  levity  in  reference 
to  Kourakin. 

*^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  the 
Emperor  conducted  the  Empress  to  her  apart- 
ments. Her  Majesty  wore  that  evening  on  her 
bosom  a  bouquet  formed  of  jewels,  of  various 
dolours,  set  in  imitation  of  flowers.  It  was  a 
magnificent  ornament,  and  the  Emperor,  who 
was  a  connoisseur  in  jewels,  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  it.  Then  turning  to  Kourakin,  he 
entered  into  a  dissertation  on  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  diamonds  with  which  the  ambas- 
sador was  profusely  decorated :  *  Really,  Prince,' 
said  he,  <  you  carry  about  with  you  the  mines  of 
Golconda.' 
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'<  Kourakin  bowed. 

*•  *  Yoa  are  quite  dazzling/ 

'<  Another  bow,  still  lower  than  the  former. 

•*  *  You  are  irresistible.' 

«  *  Ah,  Sire  I' 

'*  Kourakin  reared  his  head  like  a  peacock, 
at  the  same  time  directing  an  amorous  glance 

at  the  elegant  Countess  L ,  who  seemed  to 

experience  no  little  difficulty  in  preserving  her 
gravity. 

<*  About  an  hour  afterwards  the  Emperor  en- 
tered his  cabinet  in  high  spirits,  and  entertained 
Duroc  and  me  with  the  description  of  a  little 
farce  that  had  formed  a  sequel  to  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered, 

<< '  Kourakin/  said  he,  *  has  actually  persuaded 

himself  that  he  is  in  love  with  Madame  L ; 

and  after  sighing  and  languishing  for  some  time 
without  success,  he  at  length  ventured  on  a  de- 
claration. The  malicious  woman  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  the  biUet'douxj  which  she  returned  to 
him — **  Your  Excellency  has  made  a  little  mis- 
take ;  this  declaration  is  intended  for  Mademoi- 
selle Bigotini.''  Kourakin,~instead  of  being  dis^ 
heartened,  sent  another  message,  to  which  no 
answer  was  returned.  His  Excellency  then  de- 
termined to  change  his  plan  of  attack.  He 
looked  in  the  mirror,  and  began  to  suspect  the 

Kd 
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possibility  of  recommendixig  his  suit  l^  some- 
thing more  agreeable  to  the  lady  than  his  personal 
appearance*  Accordingly^  every  rooming  there 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Madame  L  ■  ■■  a 
colossal  bouquet,  accompanied  by  a  basket  filled 
with  a  variety  of  degant  and  costly  trifles^  selected 
feom  the  Magasin  of  Sike,  the  expense  of  which 
speedUy  exceeded  20,000  francs*     But  the  best 

of  the  joke  is,  that  Madame  L alleged)  in 

the  most  innocent  manner  possible,  '^  that  she  was 
indditad  for  all  these  pretty  presents  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  general  her  husband,  who  had  re- 
course to  these  aj^reeaUe  surprises  to  keep  alive 
her  recollection  of  him  during  his  long  absence*"  * 

^<  At  this  we  could  not  help  laughing  heartily, 
for  we  well  knew  that  throughout  the  whole 

course  of  his  life  General  L had  never  had 

reason  to  r^roach  himself  with  any  act  of  extra- 
vagance* 

<*  <  Yesterday  evening*'  pursued  the  flmperor, 
'  Madame  L.  .  went  to  the  opera,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Princess  Pauline's  ball,-  ^t  NeuiUy. 
On  her  return  home,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  servant  handed  out  of  the  car- 
riage, along  with  his  mistress's  cloak,  a  Russian 
leather  box.  **  What  is  that,  Jean  ?"  inquired 
the  lady.  *^  This  box  was  on  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage, along  with  the  cloak,  Madame."-^'*  Oh, 
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yes,  very  true.  I  had  foigoftten  it — it  is  quite 
rigfaty  Jew*" 

**  *  The  box  was  carried  up  to  Madame  L 's 

apartment^  and  when  die  Countess  found  herself 
alone,  curiosity  naturally  prompted  her  to  open 
it.  Its  contents  ahnost  dazzled  her.  ^<  Mon 
Dieu  /"  she  exclaimed,  *^  what  magnificent  dia- 
monds !"  And  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she 
added,  <<  How  unfortunate  that  he  is  so  very 
ugly  V*  *  As  th^  Emperor  uttered  these  words 
be  mimicked  so  admirably  the  whining  voice  and 

mincing  manners  of  Madame  L ,  that  we 

were  ready  to  expire  with  laughter. 

"  Ajad  what  has  been  the  upshot  of  all  this. 
Sire  ?  inquired  I. 

'*  *  Par  Dieu/  that  is  the  best  of  the  joke ! 
You  shall  hear.  This  morning  I  caused  an  inti- 
mation to  be  given  to  Madame  L ,  that  it 

would  be  advisable  for  her  to  send  back  the 
Russia  leather  box  to  its  owner,  unless  she  felt 
inclined  to  retire  to  her  old  castle  in  Auvergne, 
to  reflect  on  the  dangei^  of  coquetry.  I  cannot 
permit  ladies  who  enjoy  tlie  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  pay  their  court  to  the  Empress,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  these  little  espiefflerieSi 
which  are  worthy  of  the  noble  dames  of  the  Re- 
gent's Court.     Kourakin  may  be  let  off  with  the 
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payment  of  his  bills  to  Madame  Bernard,  Ske, 
and  others.  It  is  right  that  he  should  have  a 
lesson,  but  he  must  keep  his  diamonds.' 

«  We  renewed  our  laughter,  and  the  Emperor, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air  of  triumph,  said— 
*  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  know  everything  that  is 
going  on.  You  cannot  keep  any  secrets  from 
me.' 

<'  But,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vioenza,  <*  this  anec- 
dote has  led  me  very  far  fix)m  the  thread  of  my 
narrative.  From  the  Tuileries,  in  January  1803^ 
to  Grorlitz,  in  August  1813,  there  is  an  immear 
surable  distance.  In  1812,  all  was  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  the  future  was  full  of  bril- 
liant promise.  In  1813,  death  had  thinned  our 
ranks— all  was  gloomy  and  menacing,  and  the 
clouds  which  overhung  the  present  obscured  the 
future.  Alas !  what  disasters  had  that  future  in 
store  for  us ! 

*'  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Gorlitz  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  France 
was  officially  notified.  The  most  disheartening 
intelligence  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Treason 
was  everywhere  at  work.  We  could  now  no 
longer  count  on  Bavaria.  Every  succeeding 
hour  was  marked  by  some  base  defection,  some 
new  misfortune.     And  yet  the  future  historian 
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will  coolly  record  this  terrible  phasis,  Which  dealt 
so  many  death-blotrs  among  the  spectators  of  the 
last  convulsions  of  the  empire  ! 

*<  Prince  Schwartzenberg  commanded  the 
Anstrian  army^  amounting  to  190,000  men,  and 
80,000  Russians  were  marching  on  Dresden. 
The  Emperor  sent  Murat  with  a  part  of  the  im- 
perial guard  to  protect  Dresden,  and  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  excellent  King  of  Saxony,  who  had 
declared  his  resolution  to  make  common  cause 
widi  Napoleon.  Two  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  a  courier  arrived  with  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of 
Dresden.  <  Am  I  doomed  not  to  have  a  day's 
respite?'  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
despondency.  He  sent  for  Gourgand,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached. 

<<  <  Grourgand,'  said  the  Emperor,  <  depart  this 
instant  for  Dresden,  and  travel  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed,  for  you  must  be  there  to-night. 
As  soon  as  you  arrive,  at  whatever  hour  it  may 
be,  you  must  request  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  Saxony.  Tell  him  fi^m  me  that  to-morrow 
I  shall  set  out  in  person  for  Fyma.  Tell  the 
King  of  Naples,  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  the  Duke  de 
Bas^o,  and  Durosnel,  that  they  must  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  a  coup  de  main 
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which  the  enemy  nay  attempt  upon  Dresden; 
tell  them  they  most  hold  out  £br  four-and'tven^ 
hours  longer.  I  shall  bring  with  me  forty- 
thousand  men,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  assemble  the 
whole  aripy  in  t|^r|iy-siE  hours  before  the  walls 
of  Dresden.  See  the  commander  of  the  engi- 
neers) and  with  hii9  inspect  the  redoubts  and 
fortifications  round  tiie  city.  When  you  hare 
examiQed  everything,  make  notes  of  your  obser- 
vations, and  return  without  loss  of  time  to  meet 
roe  at  Stplpen.  I  shall  be  there  to-nighL  Go, 
Gourgand,  and  use  the  utmost  speed.' 

*<  Next  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  indefiui- 
gable  Gourgand  returned  to  the  head-quarteis, 
at  Stolpea.  Thi^  mission,  whidji  Gourgand  ex- 
ecuted with  all  his  characteristic  intelligence,  was 
of  the  highest  jvnpo^tajpoe.  He  brought  back  a 
most  alarming  accounL  Dresden  was  expoatd 
to  imminent  danger.  The  Russian  army  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches.  Platoff,  with  his 
hordes,  a  tpjlj  ipttanic  advanced  guard,  spread 
fire  and  destn;ict;ion  wherever  they  appeared. 
The  C|ossacks  had  already  entered  and  set  fire 
to  a  viUage  situated  about  half-a-league  fitxn  the 
great  gardens ;  apd  St  Cyr  betrayed  a  disposition 
to  evacua,te  his  position,  not  having  forces  suffi- 
cient to  defend  it. 

cc  <  Well !'  said  the  Emperor,  when  Gourgand 
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had  closed  his  narrative  (ri'disaslersp  <  what  is  the 
o^nioo  of  the  Doke  de  TUgaanft '/' 

<<  <  Sire,  he  does  not  think  it  will  be  practioa* 
ble  to  hold  out  twenty^four  hours  longer»' 

'< '  Impossible  I  And  you,  Gourj^nd !  what 
do  you  think  Y 

<«  ( I  firmly  believe,  Sire,  that  Dresden  will  be 
taken  to-morrow,  unless  your  Majesty  be  there 
in  person/ 

<«  ( Gouifjand,  be  cautious  how  you  advance 
this  opinion  if  you  do  not  fisel  assured  it  is  well 
founded.' 

.« ( Sire,  I  have  seen  ail,  and  carefully  eauunined 
all ;  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  it  with  my  life 
that  your  Majesty's  presence  alone  can  save 
Dresden.' 

'<  This  reply  decided  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
fleeted  for  a  few  moments  and  then  sent  for 
General  Haxo.  Drawing  his  finger  over  the 
map,  he  described,  with  amazing  rapidity  and 
cleamess,the  movements  of  the  different  scattered 
corps  which  he  was  assembling,  as  if  by  the  touch 
of  a  &iry's  wand,  to  fly,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the 
defence  of  Dresden.  He  analyzed  clearly  the 
enemy's  plan,  and  ranged  in  opposition  to  it  his 
own  combinations.  A  moment  sufficed  to  enable 
him  to  scan  at  a  glance  the  whole  circle  of  ope- 
rations. 
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'  Set  off  immediately,  Haxoy*  said  he,  <  and 
see  that  my  orders  are  obeyed*  I  make  you 
responsible  for  their  immediate  execution.  Tell 
Vandamme  that,  intrenched  as  he  is  in  the  inac- 
oessible  defUes  of  Peteswalde,  he  may  await  the 
result  of  the  operations  at  Dresden.  For  him  I 
have  reserved  the  honour  of  picking  up  the  sword 
of  the  vanquished.  Cool  ooUectedness  is  neces- 
sary, and  Vandamme  is  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment. Explain  to  him  clearly  what  I  expect 
him  to  do.  Depart  without  delay.  General 
Haxo.' 

**  Then,   turning  to  Gk>urgand,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — 

<'  *  Order  a  fresh  horse,  my  dear  Goui^and, 
and  return  to  Dresden  with  your  utmost  speed. 
Make  known  my  intention  of  commanding  in 
person.  My  old  guard  will  precede  me.  Tell 
the  King  of  Naples  that  he  must  sustain  the 
honour  of  our  arms  until  my  arrivaL  Let  every 
one  centuple  his  activity,  and  be  at  his  post.  I 
cannot  be  present  everywhere.  Proclaim  to  the 
troops  that  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  with 
them.  Gro,  Gk>urgand.  Use  dispatch.  Lame  a 
dozen  horses,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  reach  your 
journey's  end  speedily.  Remember,  the  &te  of 
Dresden  depends  on  your  punctuality.' 

c«  Orderlies  were  dispatched  in  every  direction. 
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The  old  guard,  which  had  been  hastily  assembled, 
defiled  before  our  windows,  raising  shouts  of 
•  Vive  TEmpereur  !  Forward  on  Dresden  V  The 
whole  town  was  in  commotion.  Every  one  was 
at  his  post.  The  will  of  one  man  acted,  as  it 
were,  with  tlie  power  o£  electricity  on  the  will  of 
all.  The  events  which  I  am  here  describing  are 
of  such  recent  date  that  we  do  not  regard  them 
with  the  degree  of  wonder  they  are  naturally 
calculated  to  excite.  The  time  will  come  when 
they  will  appear  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  It 
is  but  just  also  to  consider  the  share  of  merit  due 
to  every  individual  who  took  part  in  the  glories 
of  Napoleon.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
never  did  a  chief  meet  with  more  ready  and  de- 
voted obedience  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
subordinate  to  his  authority.  With  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  orders  were  transmitted  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  any  calculation  of  diffi- 
culties or  distances,  or  any  concern  about  fatigue 
or  privation.  All  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  most  dangerous  posts, 
and  executing  the  most  difficult  missions.  Life 
was  lightly  prized  when  balanced  in  the  scale 
with  duty.  It  would  be  necessary  to  name  every 
officer  in  the  army  to  render  justice  to  each  indi- 
vidually. 

'*  I   will  not,"  said  the   Duke  de  Vicenza, 
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**  enter  into  the  details  of  the  terrible  battle  of 
Dresden,  which  lasted  three  days.  You  have,  of 
oourse,  read  many  acooants  of  iL  Besides," 
added  he,  with  a  smile,  **  I  know  you  would 
rather  hear  particulars  relating  to  the  Emperor 
personally ;  or,  to  borrow  your  own  expressioii, 
les  choses  de  NapokonJ* 

^*  Thank  you,  Duke,"  said  I,  shaking  hands 
with  him ;  <^  and  though  you  consider  me  incsr 
pable  of  adequately  comprehending  the  details  of 
a  batde,  I  am  nevertheless  an  attentive  auditor  of 
whatsoever  you  may  please  to  narrate.  Be  as* 
sured  I  shall  never  forget  either  your  inexhaus- 
tible kindness  or  ks  choses  de  Napoleon.  Both 
will  remain  indelibly  engraven  in  my  memory 
and  in  my  heart.'' 
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Napoleon's  entranee  into  Dresden — His  enthutiastie  lecep- 
tion^>PvBpeiatjanf  for  the  battle — Dreadful  state  of  the 
weatber^^Napoleon's  superstitioD — Marat  on  the  field 
of  battle — He  attacks  and  defeats  a  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian force— Cannonade  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
— Familiarily  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Emperor — 
Contrast  between  Napoleon's  grand  Equerry  and  the 
invalid  at  Plombi^res — ^The  grenadiers  of  the  old  guard 
fai  the  oourt-yard  at  Dresden-^The  old  qiiarter*roaster 
*-Tbe  fmgiaent  of  the  Eedingattt  Griie^The  postilion 
of  Alen90D — Curious  relic^^Shameless  violation  of  capi- 
tulations and  treaties. 

<'  We  entered  Dreaden,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vi* 
cenza,  <*  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  demon- 
strations of  joy  evinced  by  the  troops  when  they 
bdield  the  Emperor  at  the  further  end  of  the 
bridge.  Both  the  young  and  old  guard  marched 
forward  to  meet  him.  At  one  moment  the 
bridge  was  so  crowded  that  our  horses  pressed 
dosely  against  each  other,  and  could  not  move  a 
step. 

^*  The  joyous  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  was 
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raised  to  the  highest  possible  d^ree.  *  Therehe 
is  !  there  he  is ! — ^tbat  is  he  P  they  exdaiined; 
and  shouts  resounded  along  die  whole  bank  of 
the  river.  The  authority  of  the  officers  was  in* 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  troops.  <  Let  them 
alone!  let  them  alone  P  said  the  Eknperor; 
*  they  wiU  presently  make  room  for  me  to  kad 
them  on  to  face  the  enemy.'  These  words  were 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  troops  were  almost  stifling  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  make  room  for  us. 

**  Napoleon's  entry  into  Dresden  was  truly  tri- 
umphal ;  and  it  wiU  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.  As  we  approached  the  city 
nothing  was  heard  but  ckpping  of  hands  and 
cries  of  enthusiasm.  Men,  women,  and  childr^, 
mingled  with  the  troops,  and  escorted  us  to  the 
palace.  The  King  of  Saxony  came  out  to  re* 
ceive  Napoleon,  and  embraced  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  assembled  subjects.  The  consterna- 
tion and  alarm  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  were 
now  succeeded  by  boundless  joy  and  confidence. 
The  enemy's  lines  already  crowned  the  heights 
which  surrounded  the  city.  It  was  at  once  a 
grand  and  consolatory  sight  to  witness  the  de- 
filing of  the  imperial  guard  and  the  proud  cui- 
rassiers, commanded  by  Latour  Maubourg, 
marching  with  upraised  heads,  and  casting  looks 
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of  defiance  on  the  heights,  where  vast  numben 
of  the  enemy's  forces  were  collected. 

**  The  troops  continued  to  defile  until  evening, 
when  they  all  occupied  the  positions  allotted  to 
them.  The  Emperor  went  to  inspect  every 
point,  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  a  general 
attack.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  likewise 
made  their  arrangements.  The  Prussian  co- 
lumns were  posted  in  the  Oross-Garten.  A 
general  movement  pervaded  the  two  camps ;  and 
there  was  something  indescribably  solemn  and 
gloomy  in  this  expectation  of  a  great  event. 
Friends  pressed  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 
We  were  no  longer  marching  to  those  brilliant 
conquests  which,  in  every  campaign,  extended 
the  domination  of  France.'  Each  man  seemed 
now  to  be  intent  only  on  defending  his  own 
home  and  family.  This  was  a  bitterly  mortifying 
reflection. 

"  The  battle  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  and 
was  maintained  with  unexampled  obstinacy  till 
nine  at  night.  We  returned  to  the  palace  about 
nudnight.  The  Emperor  had  had  no  rest  for 
sx-and-thirty  hours,  and  yet  he  sat  up  the  whole 
night  dictating  orders.  It  required  a  constitution 
of  iron  to  bear  up  under  the  fatigues  to  which 
we  had  been  exposed  for  the  space  of  five  months. 
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I  several  times  fell  soundly  asleep  as  I  sat  on  my 
horse,  whilst  the  report  of  camion  was  thunder* 
ing  in  my  ears.  But  how  could  we  think  of 
ourselves  when  we  saw  the  Emperor  exposing 
his  life  and  health  to  continual  danger  ?  At  four 
o'clock  he  threw  himself  on  his  camp  bed,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  after  he  suddenly  awoke, 
exclaiming,  <  Caulinoourt,  are  you  there  ?  Pro- 
ceed to  the  camp,  and  take  with  you  the  plan 
which  I  have  drawn  up  with  Dalbe.  The  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Victor  have  arrived  to-night. 
Examine  the  amount  of  their  forces,  and  see 
whether  they  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
positions  which  I  have  assigned  to  them  on  the 
field.  This  is  essential,  Caulincourt.  See  widi 
your  own  eyes;  and  trust  only  to  your  own 
observation/ 

<^  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  camp 
was  the  image  of  desolation.  Our  men,  who 
had  arrived  by  forced  marches,  and  were  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  were  bivouacing  on  the 
muddy  ground.  The  fires  were  extinguished  by 
the  torrent  of  rain.  I  took  out  my  notes  and 
gave  some  orders  relating  to  the  Imperial  escort 
for  the  day.  I  returned  to  the  Emperor,  whom 
I  found  standing  near  a  window,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  state  of  the  weather.    Day  was 
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beginning  to  dawn.  <  What  terrible  weather/ 
said  he)  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction ;  *  this  is  an  evil 
presage.' 

^'  Napolecm  was  superstitious,  and  he  did  not 
like  people  who  regarded  superstition  as  a  weak* 
ness.  He  used  to  say  that  none  but  fools  affected 
to  despise  it. 

^*  At  six  in  the  morning  the  Emperor  mounted 
his  horse,  and  we  left  Dresden  by  the  gate  of 
Fribourg  to  proceed  to  the  camp.  The  firing 
recommenced  with  terrific  fury.  It  was  on  this 
second  day  of  the  battle  that  Moreau  received 
his  mortal  wound.  The  King  of  Naples  per* 
formed  prodigies  of  valour ;  he  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  Murat  was  truly  sublime  on 
the  field  of  battle.  His  tall  figure,  his  noble 
countenance,  brilliant  eyes,  and  elegant  cos- 
tume, altogether  imparted  to  him  a  picturesque 
appearance.'  When  it  was  his  task  to  conduct  a 
charge  his  courage  prompted  him  to  the  most 
glorious  feats:  he  commanded  universal  ad- 
miration. 

^'  In  the  direction  of  Goriitz  we  had  a  terrible 
engagement  with  the  Austrians ;  and  we  lost  a 
vast  number  of  troops  without  succeeding  in 
forcing  the  enemy's  centre.  The  Emperor  sent 
for  Murat.     <  Go  thither,'  said  he,  pointing  to- 
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words  Gorlitz  with  his  lunette.  *  Take  with  you 
J^tQor  Mauboui^^s  cuirassiers,  and  decide  die 
victory.'  The  King  of  Naples  immediatelyplaosd 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  galloped 
forward  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  He 
made  some  admirable  charges,  and  decided  the 
partial  advantage.  Three  brigades,  commanded 
by  Metzko,  were  repulsed,  and  ten  thousand  men 
surrendered  theoiselves  prisoners.  It  was  a  most 
gallant  affair. 

*^  ^  They  have  had  a  rough  lesson  to  b^n 
with/  said  the  Emperor,  as  he  saw  the  oolumn 
of  Austrian  prisoners  file  off  towards  Pyma.  I 
saw  him  smile  at  some  remarks  made  by  a 
wounded  dragoon  who  was  following  in  the  rear 
of  the  column,  on  his  way  to  the  ambtJajice.  The 
pain  of  his  wound  seemed  to  be  momentarily 
eased  by  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  jeering  the 
Austrians,  towards  whom  our  soldiers  cherished 
the  bitterest  animosity.  The  lower  class  of 
people  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  exquisite  in- 
stinct for  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  jus* 
tice  from  injustice.  *  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourselves,  you  ParpaiUota  of  Austrians  ?  What 
unnatural  dogs  you  must  be  to  fight  in  this  man- 
ner against  your  own  flesh  and  blood*'  It 
seemed  as  though  every  soldier  regarded  as  \m 
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own  personal  afiair  the  &mQy  quarrel  which  was 
abont  to  be  decided  on  the  field  of  battle  between 
Napoleon  and  Austria. 

**  During  the  action  the  Emperor  commanded 
in  person  a  terrific  cannonade  which  was  directed 
on  the  heights  of  Rocknitz,  where  the  allied 
forces  were  planted  in  such  masses  as  to  preclude 
the  practicability  of  any  other  form  of  attack.  It 
was  ea^  to  percetve,  fi^m  a  certain  d^ree  of 
nervous  agitation  in  his  manner,  that  his  feelings 
were  painfully  ruffled  at  finding  himself  thus  £ice 
to  &ce  imposed  to  the  Austrian  troops.  He 
turned  round  to  me  and  said,  <  The  wicked  ad-» 
▼isers  of  the  Emperor  Francis  deserve  to  be 
hanged.  This  is  an  iniquitous,  impious  war . .  • 
How  wUl  it  all  end?' 

^  I  could  relate  many  traits  of  those  brave  old 
guards,  who  were  treated  with  so  much  indig- 
ni^'  after  the  &11  of  Napoleon.  I,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  a  close  observe  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  this  corps,  must  ever  be  its 
pedegjrrist.  The  humble  uniform  of  every  pri- 
vate soldier  enveloped  a  hero,  who,  though  rude 
in  aspect,  was  endowed  with  chivalrous  loyalty 
and  courage.  The  glory  of  the  Roman  phalanxes 
k  eclipsed  by  tliat  of  the  Imperial  guard.  His- 
tory will  inscribe  that  glory  in  letters  of  gold 

VOL.  I.  L 
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when  she  records  the  events  of 
and  Waterloo.     It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary traditions  of  the  empire. 

*^  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  attacfament, 
confidence)  and  fiuniliarity,  which  existed  be- 
tween the  humblest  of  the  soldiers  and  the  most 
absolute  sovereign  that  ever  existed.   There  was 
not  one  of  Napolecm's  intimate  firiends,  however 
high  in  rank,   who   would  have  ventured  to 
indulge  in  the  sort  of  camaraderie  whidi  was 
kept  up  between  the   Emperor   and   his   old 
moustaches.     And  these  same  men  would  not 
have  ventured  to  speak  to  one  of  their  lieute- 
nants in  the  familiar  tone  in  which  they  ad« 
dressed  the  redoubted  chief  of  the  army.   They 
regarded  Napoleon  as  a  being  differing  from 
all  others,  and   combining  within  himself  the 
attributes  of  sovereign,  countiy,  and  fiunily.  He 
inspired  them  with  a  language  which  they  ad- 
dressed only   to  him,    and  words   which  they 
uttered  only  in  his  presence.    Nothing  used  to 
amuse  Napoleon  so  much  as  this  familiarity  of 
the  soldiery,  and  he  always  replied  to  them  with 
truly  paternal  kindness. 

'<  About  the  middle  of  the  day  the  rain  began 
to  descend  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Em- 
peror, who  had  been  on  horseback  since  daybreak^ 
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was  Hterally  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  extreme  lassitude  was  obserTable  in  all 
his  movements. 

**  On  the  left)  in  the  direction  of  the  Groes^ 
Garten,  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  of  the  old 
gaard  grouped  round  a  battery,  had  sustained, 
sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
violent  assaults  of  the  cavalry  of  Beningsen. 
The  conservation  of  that  battery  was  exceedingly 
important.  At  one  moment  the  enemy's  firing 
appeared  to  relax,  and  the  Emperor  observing 
this  circumstance,  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloped, 
amidst  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  between  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  our  artillery.  The  ground 
was  thickly  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
*  This  position  costs  us  dear,'  said  he,  petulantly ; 
then  a  moment  afterwards,  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  satisfaction,  *  I  knew  that  my  guard  would 
not-surrender  it  to  the  Russians.' 

**  *  Let  them  come  back  again  at  their  peril,' 
exclaimed,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  an  old  artil- 
leryman, whose  head  had  just  received  a  sabre 
woond,  and  was  bandaged  up  with  a  handker- 
chief saturated  with  blood.  Then  turning  to  the 
Emperor,  he  said,  <  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
you.  Go  away.  You  are  more  ill  than  any  of  us ; 
go  and  take  some  rest.' 

l2 
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<< « I  wil],  when  we  hare  won  the  battle,'  said 
the  Emperor. 

**  *  My  comrade  is  right,  Sire/  said  a  ▼eterao 
grenadidr.  '  Your  Majesty  is  wet  to  the  skin. 
Pray  go  and  get  jrour  dothes  changed.'  The 
brave  fisUow  ottered  these  words  in  the  tone  of 
supplication,  which  a  son  might  be  expected  to 
employ  towards  a  beloved  father. 

**  *  I  will  rest  when  you  can  all  rest,  my  lada; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  battle  is  ended.' 

*' '  I  know  that  your  Majesty  has  that  batteiy 
at  heart,'  said  the  grenadier,  *  but  we  will  take 
care  that  the  Russians  don't  get  it.  Will  we  not, 
comrades  ?'  He  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  ac* 
quiescence.  <  Now,  Sire,  since  we  answer  fi>r  the 
safety  of  the  battery,  surely  you  may  go  and  take 
a  little  rest.' 

i<  <  Very  well,  my  good  fellows,  very  well.  I 
trust  to  you ;'  and  he  galloped  off,  smiling. 

<«  Never  did  the  Emperor  execute  finer  ma* 
Doeuvres  or  display  more  surprising  presence  of 
mind  and  activity.  He  was  present  at  all  the 
points  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  frequently 
£icing  a  shower  of  grape*shot,  like  any  private 
soldier.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  heroic  in  proportion  as  difficulties  accu- 
mulated. 
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''  At  the  approach  of  evening  we  were  ricto^ 
rious  on  all  points*  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  troops  hers  de  combat,  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage, 
were  the  tn^hies  of  these  two  days.  Dresden 
was  literally  filled  with  our  captures.  Our  troops 
performed  prodigies  during  the  action.  The 
officers  could  scarcely  restrain  the  ardour  of  the 
men,  who,  without  waiting  the  word  of  command, 
rushed  headlong  to  the  attack.  Whilst  he  was 
looking  on,  the  Emperor  several  times  ezdaimed 
enthusiastically,  <  What  troops !  These  are  mere 
raw  recruits !  It  is  incredible!'  We  had  not 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  engaged ; 
the  force  opposed  to  us  was  more  than  three  times 
as  numerous,  llie  enemies'  troops  were  firesh  on 
entering  the  field ;  ours,  on  the  contrary,  had  not 
had  a  single  day's  rest  for  the  space  of  three 
months;  had  frequendy  been  in  want  of  absolute 
necessaries,  and  were  harassed  by  the  fatigue  of 
forced  marches  during  the  few  days  preceding 
the  battle.  Yet  they  gained  the  victory  by  dint 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.  Oh,  whatever  have 
been  our  disasters,  and  the  humiliating  situation 
of  France,  since  1814,  yet  how  many  glorious 
recollections  remain  to  console  us  T' 

Here  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  paused.     When- 
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ever  his  memory  carried  him  back  to  the  triom* 
{rfiant  days  of  the  empu^e,  his  countenance  seemed 
to  beam  with  the  light  of  inspiratkm ;  and  bis 
hsavTy  though  furrowed  with  care,  once  more  bore 
the  eicpressioo  of  pride  and  confidence.  But  these 
bursts  of  animation  were  always  succeeded  by 
such  profound  melancholy,  that  it  was  painful  to 
see  him.  What  a  sad  contrast  was  presented 
by  the  brilliant  existence  of  Napoleon's  gmd 
equerry  and  that  of  the  poor  invalid  seated  in  a 
humble  apartment  at  Plombi^res,  and  whilst 
relating  the  marvels  of  the  Emperor's  reign, 
striving  to  conceal  the  active  part  he  himaelf  had 
played  in  the  great  history. 

«  We  did  not  return  to  the  Palace  of  Dresden 
till  eleven  o'clock/'  resumed  the  Duke.  *<  The 
Emperor  was  so  wet  that  the  water  dripped  from 
his  clothes.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  night  with 
a  sort  of  ague  fit ;  yet  when  I  entered  his  apart- 
ment at  four  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  up  and 
ready  to  mount  his  horse.  '  The  woric  is  not 
ended  yet,'  said  he,  ^  we  must  follow  the  enemy 
in  his  retreat,  and  drive  him  completdy  finom  the 
environs  of  Dresden.  The  King  of  Naples  and 
Victor  will  pursue  him  on  the  Sayda  road ;  Mar-* 
mont,  on  Altemberg ;  Saint  Cyr,  on  Dohna;  and 
Mortier,  with  the  young  guard,  on  the  high  road 
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of  Pyma.  It  is  always  the  same  thing  over 
again,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh.  *  Gentlemen,  let 
us  to  the  camp/ 

<*  We  went  down  to  the  oourCr-yard  of  the  Pa- 
lace. Day  was  jost  banning  to  dawn.  When 
the  Emperor  saw  the  squadron  on  duty,  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard,  he  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  squadron  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  grenadiers  of  the  old  guard, 
who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  senred  as  the 
Emperor's  escort,  and  who  had  returned  with  us 
to  Dresden,  soaked  through  with  rain.  To  see 
them  again  at  five  in  the  morning  in  smart  uni- 
forms, presenting  arms,  and  looking  as  trim  as 
if  they  had  been  on  parade  at  the  Tuileries, 
seemed  like  the  work  of  magic. 

<< '  Why,  my  lads,  you  must  have  spent  the 
night  in  equipping  yourselves,  instead  of  taking 
your  rest,'  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  tone  of  kind 
reproach. 

*<  *  Rest  !•— we  have  not  had  much  of  that,'  re- 
plied one  of  the  men*  <  Bat  no  matter  I  We 
have  had  as  much  as  your  Majesty  ? 

**  *  I  am  accustomed  to  go  without  rest.*  He 
cast  his  eye  on  a  gruff-looking  quarter-master, 
and  recognising  hb  countenance,  he  said — 

**  «  You  served  in  Egypt,  I  think?' 
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<<>I  imifyroiidtosajr  Idid.    InmsntAfcotF- 
kir;  and  I  remember  it  war  hot  enoii^  ther&' 

'^  *  You  have  no  deooratioD,  I  perceive.' 
V  *^  *  It  will:  come  some  time  or  other/  said  the 
iquavter-master,  somewhat  sullenly. 
\  ■  ^  *  It  has  GCMne/  said  the  Emperor.    'I  give 
joa  die  cross.' 

,  **  The  poor  fellow  was  quite  overcome  by  joy 
and  gratitude.  He  fixed  on  the  Emperor  a  look 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  the  tears 
overflowed  his  eyes.  <  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  for 
your  Majesty  to-day,  that  is  certain/  said  he.  In 
his  transport  he  seized  the  skirt  of  the  Emperor's 
&mous  grey  great-coat,  and  putting  it  into  his 
SDOUth  bit  off  a  fragment,  which  he  placed  in  his 
button*hole. 

<<  <  This  will  do  till  I  get  the  red  riband,  fdeasef 
your  Majesty.' 

^<  The  Emperor  was  deeply  moved  by  this  in- 
cident. He  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  oiT, 
bis  escort  following  and  raising  shouts  of  joy. 
The  Kuig  of  Saxony,  who  was  a  witness  of  tbn 
scene,  sent  that  same  evening  twenty  gold  Na- 
poleons to  the  quarter-master,  with  a  message, 
informing  him  that  the  money  was  <  to  purchase 
a  red  riband.' 

<<  You  will^  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  Duke  de 
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Vioenza,  *'  readily  believe  me,  vrhen  I  say  that 
even  new^  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  my 
heartglows  at  the  remembrance  of  these  incideiitB. 
They  were,  indeed,  of  such  common  occurrence, 
that  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  fervent  adulation 
paid  by  the  soldiery  to  Napoleon.  I  retain  a 
pious  recoUection  of  it,  and  it  serves  to  counteract 
in  my  mind  the  pain  excited  by  the  vile  aposta- 
cies  I  have  witnessed* 

'*  Even  since  the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  I  have 
^occasionally  met  with  curious  examples  of  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held. '  'Last  year,  for 
instance,  when  I  was  proceeding  to  my  country 
seat,  I  stopped  to  change  horses  at  a  little  village 
beyond  Alen$on.  Whilst  the  new  postilion  was 
assisting  to  harness  the  horses,  I  observed  him 
gazing  at  me  with  marked  attention.  I  could 
not  account  for  the  man's  curiosity.  At  length 
he  bestrode  his  horse,  and  with  several  tremen- 
dous smacks  of  his  whip,  drove  o£P  at  a  furious 
gallop.  I  expected  every  moment  to  be  over- 
turned ;  and,  moreover,  being  an  invalid,  I  felt 
incommoded  by  the  excessive  speed.  I  called 
to  him  to  slacken  his  pace,  and  pulling  up  his 
horses,  he  turned  round  and  made  me  a  mili- 
tary salute,  saying — *  General,  you  see  I  know 
you!' 

Ld 
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'<  You  know  me !  Well!  and  is  that  the  rea- 
son  why  jrou  wish  to  break  my  neck  ? 

^'  <  On  the  contrary,  General,  I  wish  to  do  you 
honour,  in  memory  of  *  You  know  who  I 
mean  !  Were  you  not  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  always  with  him  ?* 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand 
you? 

cc  <  Well  then.  General,  I  mean  the  Emperor ! 
That  name  will  not  offend  your  ears  !  I  served 
in  the  guides.  MiUt  Tounerrea!  Those  were 
glorious  days.  General  1     Glorious  days  !' 

"  On  arriving  at  the  next  relay,  I  offered  die 
poor  fellow  some  money,  but  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept it. 

^^  *  General,'  said  he,  I  have  a  little  favour  to 
request  of  you,  and  if  you  will  grant  it,  it  will 
make  me  richer  than  the  present  you  offer. 
Can  you  spare  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  honour 
me  with  a  visit  in  my  humble  abode,  which  is 
hard  by.  There  is  a  report  that  he  is  dead; 
but  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  drink  his  health  eveiy 
day.' 

<<  I  was  so  amused  with  the  man's  blunt  sim* 
plicity  of  manner,  that  I  accepted  this  strange 
invitation;  andy  having  alighted  from  the  ca- 
lache,  I  followed  the  old  Imperial  guide  to  his 
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dwelling-place.  There  I  drank  half  a  glass  of  very 
sour  wine,  which,  howeyer,  did  not  do  me  any 
harm.  I  admired  some  wretchedly  daubed 
coloured  drawings,  representing  Napoleon  on 
foot  and  on  horseback ;  and  a  sort  of  caricature 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  grenadier  of  the  guard.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  picture  were  written,  in  pencil,  the  words  il 
ffrandira.  I  was  next  shewn  several  eagles^  and 
a  silver  cross,  with  an  image  of  Napoleon.  These 
things  were  taken  out  of  a  press,  where  they  had 
been  deposited  along  with  some  old  uniform 
coats,  carefully  folded  up.  The  soldier,  as  he 
shewed  me  these  relics,  said,  with  emotion,  ^  I 
would  not  part  with  them  for  worlds.  I  worship 
them  as  though  they  were  sacred.  And  I  have 
preferred  turning  to  the  vile  business  of  tratte- 
menu  (postilion),  rather  than  I  would  serve  any 
other  sovereign.  Such  is  my  way  of  thinking ; 
I  know  it  differs  from  that  of  many  others.* 

**  You  perceive,'*  said  the  Duke,  "  that  I 
cannot  cure  myself  of  the  habit  of  relating  with- 
out order,  or  connexion,  all  that  comes  into  my 
head.  We  were,  I  think,  at  Dresden,  and  on 
the  blood-stained  field  of  battle. 

<<  We  were  once  more  victorious,  and  this 
victory  was  destined  to  be  the  last  ray  of  th^ 
star  which  lighted  the  fortune  of   Napoleon. 
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The  rest  of  the  campaign  was  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  aggravated  by  the  basest  treason. 
Every  feeling  held  sacred  by  mankind  was  then 
turned  to  scoff  and  derision.  Military  capitu- 
lations and  treaties  of  alliance  were  openly  vio- 
lated, and  physical  force  superseded  the  law  of 
nations.  AU  was  set  at  defiance;  even  the 
judgment  which  history  will  pronounce  on  sudi 
deeds*  Sovereigns  did  not  then  appear  to  un- 
derstand that,  by  demoralizing  their  subjects, 
they  were  creating  to  themselves  incessant  sources 
of  torment.  Not  even  kings  can  set  bad  ex- 
amples with  impunity. 

*^  But  it  was  not  enough  to  fi:»sake  the  Em- 
peror, or  to  maintain  a  base  and  dishonourable 
neutrality  ;  our  allies  waited  till  they  were  on  the 
field  of  batde  to  desert  from  our  ranks.  Thus 
we  saw  the  Saxons,  at  Leipsic,  turn  their  arms 
against  those  Frenchmen  with  whom,  but  a  few 
minutes  previously,  they  had  had  the  honour  to 
share  glory  and  danger.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  party  spirit  shall  give  place  to  justice,  and 
then  the  historian  will  scarcely  find  words  suffi- 
(piently  severe  to  qualify  such  turpitude.  The 
anathemas  uttered  by  the  victims  on  the  fieU 
of  Leipsic  will  be  re-echoed  by  the  voice  of 
posterity." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Vandamme  made  priBoner,  and  his  corps  cut  to  pieces— « 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  left  in  command  of  Dresden — The 
King  and  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  Princess  Augusta — 
Napoleon's  address  to  the  Saxon  troops — ^The  Duke 
de  Bassano— The  Emperor  signifies  his  intention  of 
marching  on  Berlin — Dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  that 
announcement — Napoleon  uiged  to  march  on  Leipsic — 
His  reply— His  grief  and  dejection — He  reluctantly  con- 
sents to  nuurch  on  Leipsic — ^Angereau's  opinion  of  this 
movement — ^Arrival  at  Leipsic — The  Austrian  General 
Meerfeldt — Napoleon  sends  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis — Napoleon's  anxiety — Attack  of  the  com- 
bined allied  forces — Desertion  of  the  Saxon  and  Wmr- 
tembuigh  troops — ^The  eagle  rescued — Death  of  Ponia- 
towski — The  Emperor  takes  iaiewell  of  the  royal  iamily 
of  Saxony  —  Treachery  of  Murat — General  Wrede  — 
The  French  cross  the  Rhine. 


"  We  left  Dresden  on  the  7th  of  October.  We 
bad  ahready  heard  of  the  defection  of  a  West- 
phalian  regiment,  which  went  over  to  the  enemy 
with  arms  and  baggage.  General  Vandamme, 
too,  led  away  by  bis  natural  impetuosi^^  had 
transgressed  the  orders  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Emperor  through  General  Haxo.  Vandamme 
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had  been  sarrounded  on  all  sidc^  and  over- 
powered by  numbers ;  his  ten  thousand  men  had 
been  cut  to  pieces^  and  hunself  made  prisoner,  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  so  dearly  earned  the 
victory  of  Dresden. 

**  On  hearing  this  sad  news,  the  Emperor 
said — *  Surely  some  fatality  hangs  over  us.  This 
unfortunate  event  takes  from  us  a  valuable  re- 
source. There  is  no  excuse  for  the  disobedience 
of  Vandamme.  My  orders  were  precise.  He 
ought  to  have  knowb,  that  against  a  retreating 
enemy  one  must  raise  a  bridge  of  gold  or  a  bar- 
rier of  steeL* 

^'  Marshal  Saint  Cyr  remained  in  Dresden 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  King  of  Saxony 
insisted  on  accompanying  the  Emperor.  He  en- 
tered the  carriage  together  with  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  Augusta.  The  party  was  escorted 
by  the  Imperial  staff.  At  Eilenburgh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mulda,  the  Saxon  troops  rejoined 
the  French  army,  and  were  reviewed  by  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Saxony.  I  read  and  trans- 
lated to  the  Saxon  troops  the  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  lliem  by  the  Emperor.  In  this  pro- 
clamation Napoleon  exhorted  the  Saxons  to 
second  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country.  He  called  their 
attention  to  the  example  of  fidelity  set  by  their 
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soYereigDy  his  dear  and  honoured  allj;  and 
reminded  them  that  Prussia  was  threatening 
Saxony,  and  seeking  to  invade  her  finest  pro- 
vinces. Then,  appealing  to  them  in  the  name 
of  military  honour,  he  conjured  them  to  emulate 
the  valiant  soldiers  of  the  grand  army,  with  whom 
the  Saxons  had  made  common  cause,  and  in 
whose  ranks  they  were  about  to  fight. 

'<  Shouts  of  enthusiasm  followed  this  address. 
•  All  swore  to  remain  fiiithful  until  death.  Some 
officers  stepped  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and, 
surrounding  the  two  sovereigns,  exclaimed-— 
<  Vive  notre  Roi  I  Vive  I'Empereur  Napoleon, 
the  fidend  of  the  Saxons  P 

**  Our  troops,  who  had  been  dispirited  by  so 
many  successive  defections,  now  felt  their  con- 
fidence revive.  On  that  foreign  land  they  had 
found  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  They 
.shook  hands,  embraced,  and  shared  their  wine 
and  provisions  together.  French  cordiality  soon 
thawed  the  ice  of  German  reserve.  Within  an 
hour  after  the  review,  the  troops  seemed  to  be 
united  by  the  bonds  of  fraternity.  A  month 
later,  all  these  feelings  were  obliterated. 

'<  We  left  at  Eilenburgh  the  King  of  Saxony, 
his  fiunOy,  and  the  Duke  de  Bassano.  The  lat- 
ter was  invested  with  the  most  extended  powers, 
and  the  Emperor^s  confidence  was  never  more 
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worthily  bestowed.  With  high  talent  the  Duke 
de  Bassana  combiiies  every  honourttUe  quali^* 
He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  characteFs  dxd 
lustre  on  the  empire.  After  the  &U  of  NapoleoiH 
the  honour  of  General  Maret  was  unsullied  by 
any  act  of  meanness  or  ingratitude. 

<<  Eilenburgh  became  the  depot  of  the  great 
park  of  artillery  and  all  the  baggage  wagonsL 
We  took  the  direction  of  Duben.  The  plans  an 
which  the  Emperor  had  been  deliberating  wete 
then  made  known.  At  length  it  was  understood 
that  he  intended  to  march  on  Berlin,  and  not  on 
Leipsic. 

*<  When  the  Emperor's  purpose  became  knowUf 
there  was  an  almost  general  explosicm  of  dissali*- 
faction.  Blind  obedience  was  suddenly  super- 
seded by  rebdlion.  *  Must  we,  then,'  it  was  nidf 
'expose  ourselves  to  another  failure  in  Fruasia? 
Is  the  wreck  of  our  army  to  be  buried  in  Berlin? 
Has  there  not  been  blood  enough  spilt?  Is  this 
never  to  end  ?  Is  it  too  late  to  enter  upon  tUs 
hazardous  campaign.  Having  gained  our  posi- 
tion on  the  Rhine,  we  will  keep  jK)6session  of  our 
winter-quarters ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
(if  it  must  needs  be  so)  we  will  enter  the  fidd 
again. 

<^  These  complaints  were  uttered  aloud  and 
without  any  sort  of  reserve.     When  the  £iii«f 
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peror  tspoke  of  his  plans^  and  explaiiied,  tb^ 
duuDces  of  success  ofiered  to  us  by  the  improvi-i 
denoe  of  Blacher,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
bjr  cold  lookS)  and  not  an  approving  word 
seconded  the  generous  enterprise^  Whilst  ihese 
feelings  of  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  prevailed 
amongst  the  principal  commanders  of  the  armyi 
intell^^ce  arrived  of  the  defection  of  Bavaria* 
Then  the  spirit  of  discontent  knew  no  bounds, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Emperor  heard  remon- 
strances* 

**  There  was  something  very  odious  in  an  in- 
surrection thus  excited  solely  by  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. Was  not  Napoleon  still  Emperor  of 
France  ?  Was  he  not  still  the  able  chief  who 
had  so  often  led  us  to  victory  ?  Scarcely  a  day 
had  elapsed  since  his  will  was  law  I  Yet  now, 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  his  genius  were  met 
by  a  frantic  cry  of  disapproval.  ^  We  have  had 
enough  of  fighting.  We  want  to  go  back  to 
France!'  were  words  echoed  fi'om  mouth  to 
mouth.  Alas !  %ow  severely  have  subsequent 
events  chastised  this  baseness ! 

*'  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  saloon  when  the  ofiS- 
cers  of  his  staff  came  to  implore  him  to  abandon 
his  des^^n  on  Berlin  and  to  march  to  Leipsic.  It 
was  a  roost  distressing  scene.  None  but  those 
who  knew  the  Emperor  as  I  knew  him  can  form 
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any  notion  of  what  he  must  have  sufftfted  at  ditt 
moment.  The  subject  was  opeoftd  by  a  nianhai 
of  Fraaoe.  I  will  not  name  him.  His  enslenoe 
has  since  been  poisoned  by  bitter  r^^t  I  After 
he  had  spoken,  several  others  delivered  dieir  op* 
nions ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  in  similar  cases^ 
the  person  who  spoke  loudest  and  with  most 
vehemence,  whether  right  or  wrong,  converted  to 
his  way  of  thinking  all  who  had  differed  fiom 
him.  It  is  possible  that,  before  the  inten^ew 
with  the  Emperor,  strong  arguments  and  efiec* 
tive  remonstrances  might  have  been  prepared ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  him,  whose  look  of  dts* 
pleasure  was  not  easily  braved,  no  one  had 
courage  to  deliver  the  speeches  previoudy 
prepared,  and  such  feeble  arguments  were  ad* 
vanced  as  ill  justified  the  bold  step  that  had 
been  taken. 

<<  Whilst  the  Emperor's  blood  boiled,  and  his 
eyes  flashed,  with  indignation,  his  insulted  pride 
armed  him  with  strength  to  restrain  the  expres- 
sion  of  his  resentment.  He  maintained  a  digni* 
fied  coolness;  but  a  slight  tremor  was  observaUe 
in  his  voice,  when  he  made  the  following  reply : 
— ^  I  have  maturely  reflected  on  my  plan ;  find 
have  weighed  the  defection  of  Bavaria  in  the 
balance  of  circumstances  adverse  to  our  intereM« 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  mardifaag  on 
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Berlin.  A  retrograde  movement,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  would  be  attended 
by  disastrous  consequences ;  and  those  who  op- 
pose my  plan  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  fearful 
responsibility.  I  will  consider  of  what  you  have 
said,  gentlemen.'  He  then  retired  into  his  ca- 
binet. 

'<  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  several  times  went 
to  the  Emperor's  door.  He  was  alone  in  the  ca- 
binet, with  nothing  to  occupy  him  but  his  own 
thoughts.  This  solitude  and  the  absence  of 
occupation,  which  was  so  much  at  variance  with 
his  usual  active  habits,  rendered  me  uneasy,  and 
in  the  evening  I  directed  a  servant  to  tap  at  the 
door  and  to  request  that  the  Emperor  would  ad 
mit  me.  He  made  no  reply.  I  was  awaiting 
bb  answer  in  the  saloon  adjoining  his  cabinet. 
It  was  a  cold  and  dark  night ;  the  wind  howled 
through  the  corridors  of  the  gloomy  castie  of 
Duben,  and  Aook  the  windows,  which  were  fixed 
in  curious  old  leaden  frames.  An  air  of  porten- 
tous melancholy  prevailed  around.  Every  one 
had  tacitly  absolved  himself  finom  the  oath  of 
sU^pance.  The  sovereign  had  said — <  I  will 
t«flect,'  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  having  given 
thdr  ultimatum,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
iudtflerence  as  to  the  veto,  which  might  be 
affixed  to  it* 
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'^  The  incidents  of  this  eventful  drama  were 
now  hurrying  on  with  a  d^ee  of  rapidity  irhich 
exceeded  even  my  worst  forebodings.  The  tie* 
nauenumt,  which  at  first  appeared  doubtful  and 
obscure,  now  developed  itself  with  frightful  cer* 
tainty, 

<<  Alas  !  thought  I,  we  shall  mark  by  a  long 
track  of  blood  the  path  we  have  yet  to  traverse; 
and  the  abyss  which  is  to  swallow  us  up  wiU  be 
our  last  halting-place ! 

'^  Night  advanced,  and  the  same  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  Emperor's  cabinet.  I  tore  a  leaf 
from  my  memorandum  book,  and  with  my  pencil 
wrote  these  words — ^  I  am  here;  will  your  Ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  see  me?  I  summoned  ao 
usher,  and  gave  him  positive  orders  to  enter  the 
Emperor's  apartment,  and  to  give  him  the  slip  of 
paper.  I  approached  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
which  now  stood  ajar.  The  Emperor  read  what 
I  had  written.  A  faint  smile  lighted  up  his  de* 
jected  countenance,  and  he  said — *  Come  in, 
Caulincourt.' 

^*  I  found  him  lying  on  a  sofa,  beside  which 
stood  a  little  table  covered  with  maps  and  papers. 
But  it  was  evident  he  had  not  been  perusing  them* 
His  eyes  were  dim  and  fixed,  and  the  sardonic 
expression  of  his  mouth  betrayed  the  bitter  re- 
flections which  had  occupied  his  mind.     His 
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bands  were  convulsively  agitated,  and  be  took 
up  and  threw  down,  unconsciously,  any  object 
that  happened  to  lie  within  bis  reach.  His  as* 
pect  altogether  denoted  that  he  was  8u£fering 
under  deep  and  absorbing  affliction. 

^*  I  approached  him  and  said — '  Sire,  this  state 
of  mind  will  kill  you.' 

*<  He  made  no  reply ;  but  an  impatient  gesture 
reirealed  this  thought,  and  seemed  to  say — <  It 
matters  not.' 

<<  *  Sire/  returned  I,  '  the  representations 
which  have  been  made  to  you  are  submitted  to 
your  Majesty's  approbation.' 

^  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  and  said — '  You  are 
not  under  the  delusion,  Caulincourt ;  no,  it  can- 
not be.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  fatal  results 
of  this  spirit  of  insubordination  which  is  every 
day  shewing  itself.  It  must  be  followed  by  fear- 
ful and  incalculable  consequences.  When  bay- 
onets deliberate,  power  escapes  from  the  sceptre 
of  the  sovereign.  I  see  growing  up  around  me 
a  power  of  inertness,  more  dangerous  than  posi- 
live  revolt.  A  hundred  generals  in  open  insur- 
rection could  not  embarrass  me.  My  troops 
would  put  down  the  fiercest  rebellion.  They  do 
not  «rgue,  they  obey,  and  are  willing  to  follow 
me  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  world.  But 
in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  we  are  at 
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present  placed,  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death 
to  the  country  that  a  good  understanding  should 
exist  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and  my adf. 
Distrust  and  hesitation  will  bring  about  our  de- 
struction more  speedily  than  the  swords  of  the 
allies.' 

*^  He  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  paced  two  or 
three  times  up  and  down  his  cabinet  Then  he 
saidy  as  if  speaking  to  himself — <  All  is  lost !  I 
am  vainly  contending  against  Fate !  The  French 
people  know  not  how  to  bear  reverses !'  He 
again  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  fell  into  his 
reverie.  All  my  effi>rts  to  rouse  him  were  un- 
availing. His  faculties  seemed  to  be  suspended, 
and  his  genius  disarmed,  by  the  listlessness  of 
those  in  whose  co-operation  he  confided.  This 
mis^able  apathy  was  demoralizing  the  army  and 
extinguishing  that  sacred  flame  of  patriotism 
which  had  wrought  so  many  miracles.  And  what 
but  a  miracle  could  now  defend  France  fix>m  the 
invasion  of  the  five  powers  combined  against 
her? 

<<  Throughout  the  following  day  the  Emperor's 
mind  was  racked  by  anguish  and  indecision.  lo 
making  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  conviction 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  annihilating,  by  a 
single  blow,  all  his  fortune.  His  presentiments 
were  but  too  fiiUy  realized.    At  length,  towards 
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eveiiiiig,  he  came  to  a  decisioii.  He  then  b^ 
came  apparently  calm,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  anything.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  prophetic  words : — *  Fate  marks 
the  fall  of  nations/ 

^'  <  But,  Sire,'  observed  I,  <  the  will  of  a  people 
may  counterbalance  the  decree  of  Fate.' 

*^  *  Yes,'  replied  he,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm ;  <  but  that  will  has  not  been  shewn.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  Caulincourt !  Let  not  the  French 
invoke  maledictions  on  my  memory.' 

**  The  Gmperor  announced  his  determination 
to  march  on  Leipsic.     *  May  they  who  have 
uiged  this  movement  not  have  reason  to  repent 
it,'  added  he.     Orders  for  departure  were  im- 
mediately given ;  and,  as  if  the  triumph  over  the 
Elmperor's  wish  had  satisfied  all  the  exigencies 
of  our  ill'fortune,  the  bulk  of  the  army  mani- 
fested the  most  boundless  joy.     It  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  those  who  did  not  share  this 
almost  general  feeling  of  gratification.   The  Em- 
peror, in  yielding,  had  been  overcome  by  one  of 
those  necessities  against  which  the  most  energetic 
resistance  cannot  hold  out. 

'^  Augereau  arrived  at  head- quarters,  bringing 
with  him  the  twenty  thousand  men  of  his  divi- 
sbn.    Augereau,  with  his  excellent  good  sense 
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and  dbcenuBent,  foresaw  the  fatal  oonsequences 

ef  our  retrograde  moTeraent.   <  ThiSy*  said  be  to 

me,  <  appears  like  madness.     AH  eyes  are  now 

directed  to  one  point,  which  is  France.    Do  they 

not  perceive  that  defection  has  echelloned  slong 

oar  roate  enemies  the  more  formidable,  inasmach 

as  they  know  the  strong  and  the  weak  side  of  our 

resources.     The  Emperor  was  wrong  to  yield  to 

this  clamour,  and  I  told  him  so  not  an  hour  ago. 

He  should  have  turned  adrift  all  these  felkws 

who  are  so  anxious  to  get  home,  and  shoiiM 

have  marched  forward  with  the  well-disposed 

part  of  the  army.     We  had  none  of  this  in  "M. 

There  was  no  clamouring   then.     Every  man 

carried  his  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  musket,  and 

never  turned  to  look  behind  him.     Had  I  been 

in  the  Emperor's  place  I  would  have  sent  one 

half  of  them  back  to  France  to  plant  their  cab^ 

bages/ 

'^  The  Marshal,  in  his  soldier-like  honesty, 
could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  men  betrayii^ 
their  duty ;  but  he  saw  only  one  side  of  our  dis* 
asters.  Misfortune  had  come  accompanied  by 
every  base  feeling.  At  the  close  of  1813  France 
was  not  a  place  to  which  the  discontented  codd 
be  sent  with  safety.  Whilst  her  heroic  sons  had 
been  shedding  their  blood  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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Tile  oasmgijeaton  had  haeii  aeeredy  fovgiQ^  chMW 
Co  bind  their  mutilated  limbs.    Woe  to  time 
who  rewarded  wch  heroism  by  such  ingratttode ! 
<^  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  October  the 
Emperor  left  Duben,  and  be  reached  Leipnc 
early  in  the  day.   He  immediately  began  to  trace 
his  plans.    The  abrupt  and  impatient  manner  in 
which  he  issued  his  commands  denoted  his  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind.     Our  numerical  force  was 
frightfully  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  enemy^ 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  batde  must  be  deci- 
sive !     Whilst  pointing  out  to  me  on  die  mi^ 
the  plan  he  had  traced  out,  the  Emperor  said : 
<  There  are  no  scientific  combinations  which  can 
compensate  on  this  point  for  the  thinness  of  our 
squares.      We  shall  be  overpowered  by  mere 
numbers.     One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  this  in  a  pitched  batde !     WeU !  ibey 
would  have  it  thus !'     This  phrase^  which  he 
rc|)eated  for  the  second  time  in  a  tone  of  despairi 
rang  in  my  ears  like  a  sentence  of  death. 

^  The  flower  of  the  French  army  was  bnried 
on  the  field  of  Leipsic.  There,  as  everywhere! 
our  officers  and  troops  earned  imperishable 
laurels.  I  was  with  the  Emperor  when  the 
Austrian  General,  Meerfeld,was  conducted  tolas 
presence.    The  General  had  been  ddeated  and 
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repulsed,  with  all  his  division,  at  Daslitz,  by  the 
Poles  and  the  old  guard.     Meerfeld,  now  our 
prisoner,  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  n^tiators 
of  Campo  Formio.     At  Austerlitz,  too,  he  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  first  proposition  for  an 
armistice.     Napoleon,  who,  contrary  to  all  eTi- 
dence,  still  cherished  hope  of  the  success  of  new 
overtures  to  Austria,  sent  Meerfeld  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Francis.     The  General  was  in- 
structed to  urge  on  the  attention  of  his  Majesty 
such  considerations  as  were  calculated  to  convince 
him  that  the  policy  he  was  pursuing  threatened 
the  destruction  of  his  daughter  and  gragdson. 
He  demanded  an  armistice  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions. *  Depart,'  said  Napoleon  to  General  Meei> 
feld,  'on  your  honourable  mission  of  peace-maker. 
Should  your  efforts  be  crowned  with  success, 
you  will  secure  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
a  great  nation.     The  French  people,  as  well  as 
myself,  earnestly  wish  for  peace ;  if  it  be  refused, 
we  will  defend  the  inviolabihty  of  our  territory 
to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.    The  French  have 
already  shewn  that  they  know  how  to  defend  their 
country  against  foreign  invaders.'    Meerfeld  left 
the  French  camp,  and  never  returned. 

^*  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  this  fixed 
idea  could  have  got  possession  of  the  superior 
mind  of  Napoleon.     To  the  very  last  moment 
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he  laboured  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to 
Austria. 

<'  On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  Emperor  was 
in  a  painful  state  of  agitation^  and  anxiously 
looking  for  General  Meerfeld^  who,  however, 
was  destined  not  to  return.  Every  movement 
in  the  camp  annoyed  him ;  his  anxiety  increased 
every  moment;  his  features  were  contracted, 
and  his  countenance  lividly  pale.  He  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair  which  stood  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tent.  ^  I  feel  very  ill,'  said  he, 
laying  his  liand  on  his  stomach ;  <  my  mind  bears 
up,  but  my  body  sinks.' 

^^  I  will  send  for  Ivan,  exclaimed  I,  hurrying 
towards  the  door. 

*^  *  No,  Caulincourt,  I  desire  that  you  do  not. 
The  tent  of  a  sovereign  is  as  transparent  as  glass. 
I  must  be  up,  to  see  that  every  one  is  at  liis 
post.' 

"  Sire,  said  I,  taking  his  burning  hands  in 
mine,  I  implore  you  to  lie  down  and  take  some 
resL     Lie  down,  I  entreat  you. 

'*  *  I  cannot — ^it  is  impossible — I  must  be  up.' 
^*  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  send  for  Ivan. 
^  *  No,  no--^  sick  soldier  would  receive  an 
hospital  order ;  but  I — I  cannot  share  the  indul- 
gence that  would  be  granted  to  the  poor  soldier.' 
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As  he  uttered  these  words  he  heaTed  a  deep  sigh, 
and  his  head  sunk  languidly  on  his  bosom. 

«  This  scene/'  pursued  the  Duke,  '<  will  never 
be  effiioed  from  my  memory.  The  reoollectiaD 
of  it  inspired  me  with  courage  at  the  time  when 
all  was  irreparably  lost !  At  that  terrible  moment, 
when  energy  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  reso- 
lution was  on  the  point  of  yielding  in  the  struggle 
with  despondency,  then  I  thought  of  Napoleoo 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October.  How  tri¥ial 
my  own  sufferings  appeared  in  comparisom  with 
those  of  the  noble  victim. 

**  I  approached  the  Emperor.  He  took  niy 
hand,  and  pressing  it  feebly,  he  said,  *  It  is 
nothing — I  shall  soon  be  better.  Take  care  that 
no  one  enters.' 

<*  I  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and  apprefaenskw 
at  seeing  the  Emperor  in  this  sad  condition.  The 
enemy  was  pressing  us  on  all  sides.  The  fate  of 
the  thousands  who  were  on  the  field  of  battle 
hung  on  the  &te  of  Napoleon.  I  offered  up  to 
Heaven  one  of  those  tacit  prayers  to  which  no 
language  can  give  adequate  expression. 

<<  After  a  little  interval,*  the  Emperor^  thouj^ 
still  breathing  with  difficulty,  said,  *  I  feel  some- 
what better,  my  dear  Caulincourt.'  He  took  my 
arm  and  walked  two  or  three  times  slowly  up  and 
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down  the  tent.  His  countenance  gradually  re- 
sumed its  wonted  animation.  Half  an  hour  after 
this  serious  fit  of  iUness,  the  Emperor  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  and  was  giving  orders  and 
dispatching  messages  to  the  dififarent  com- 
manders of  corps.  He  sent  the  Prince  de  Neuf- 
chatel  to  Randnitz,  where  the  reserve  of  his  guard 
was  subsequently  to  support  Ney.  Day  was 
beginning  to  dawn  and  the  carnage  was  about  to 
recommence. 

*'  ^  This  day/  said  the  Emperor,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse,  '  this  day  will  resolve  a  great  question. 
The  destiny  of  France  is  about  to  be  decided  on 
the  field  of  Leipsic.  Should  we  be  victorious, 
all  our  misfortunes  may  yet  be  repaired ;  should 
we  be  conquered,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
may  be  the  consequences  of  our  defeat.'  All  the 
officers  of  the  escort  might  have  heard  these 
words. 

**  About  noon  we  were  attacked  on  all  points 
by  the  whole  combined  forces  of  the  allies.  Our 
srmy,  reduced  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  had  now  to  oppose  a  force  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  concentrated  en  masse  in  a 
semi-circle  of  from  three  to  four  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  with  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
Thus  the  enemy  had  constantly  fresh  troops  in 
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itacrve  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  bjf  our 
srtillerjr* 

^  Throagfaoot  that  fiital  day  every  hour  was 
marked  by  a  new  misfortune— a  new  loss.  The 
deaths  of  Generals  Vial  and  Rochambeaa  were 
successively  announced.  The  fog,  the  smoke, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  mdie^  scarcely  permitted 
us  to  recognise  each  other.  We  found  it  veiy 
difficult  to  follow  the  Emperor.  We  repeatedly 
lost  sight  of  him.  He  was  continually  moving 
from  place  to  place,  braving  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  disdaining  life  without  victory. 

^<  Hitherto  the  conflict  had  been  maintained 
with  Tarious  chances  on  both  sides.  An  aide- 
de-camp  of  General  Regnier  arrived.  He 
brought  intelligence  that  the  Saxcm  army  and 
the  Wurtcmberg  cavalry,  under  General  Ner- 
mann,— that  is  to  say,  twelve  thousand  men  and 
forty  pieces  of  artillery,  had  gone  over  to  Bema- 
dotte.  The  latter  had  ordered  the  commander 
of  the  Saxon  artillery  to  turn  his  guns  and  fire 
on  the  French.  For  some  moments  the  Em- 
peror sat  on  his  horse  as  motionless  as  a  statue* 
He  raised  his  eyes  as  if  appealing  to  the  justice 
of  Heaven.  *  Infamous  !*  he  exclaimed.  The 
word  was  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices.*  Im- 
precations and  expressions  of  rage  resounded  on 
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all  sides.  Several  Saxon  officers,  who  remaioed 
faithful  to  us,  broke  their  swords,  and  ovenxune 
by  shame  for  the  baseness  of  their  countrymen, 
retired  to  the  rear  of  the  army.  *  No  matter,' 
said  a  dragoon  of  the  escort ;  *  we  can  do  without 
the  cowardly  dogs.  Your  Majesty  has  still  your 
French  army  to  count  upon  !'  He  darted  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  into  the  midst  of  the 
mel£e.  Shouts  of  Vive  FEmpereur  !  Mart  aux 
Saxons !  were  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
AU  the  escort  followed  the  dragoon.  The 
officers  alone  remained  at  their  post  near  the 
Emperor. 

^'  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  young  officer  of 
hussars,  whose  name  I  forget,  rushed  headlong 
into  the  enemy's  ranks.  In  a  charge  some  of 
the  miserable  renegades  had  carried  off  one  of 
our  eagles.  The  gallant  young  officer  rescued 
it,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  He  threw  it 
at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  then  he  himself  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  bathed  in  his  blood.  The 
Emperor  was  deeply  moved  by  this  incident: 
^  With  such  men,'  said  he, '  what  resources  does 
France  possess  !' 

^  But  valour  and  courage  could  not  overcome 
destiny.  Our  ammunition  was  exhausted  before 
our  blood.  For  the  first  time  we  retired  from 
the  field  of  batde  without  having  conquered ; 
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and  we  commenced  that  fatal  retreat,  in  whidi 
the  unfortmiate  men  who  had.  escaped  death  in 
the  conflict  found  their  graTes  in  the  waters  of 
the  Elster.  Thus  perished  Poniatowski,  the  idol 
of  the  brave  and  devoted  Poles. 

<'  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Emperor 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
The  sovereigns  took  an  aiFectionate  leave  of  eadi 
other.  The  King  was  inconsolable  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Saxon  army ;  the  blush  of  shame 
overspread  his  venerable  forehead.  The  Queen 
and  the  Princess  Augusta  offered  the  Emperor 
every  assurance  of  their  friendly  feeling:  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
expos^,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  they  supplicated  him  to 
depart.  The  King  of  Saxony  threw  himself  into 
Napoleon's  arms,  calling  him  his  son  and  his 
friend,  and  the  Emperor  tore  himself  from  the 
embraces  of  this  excellent  &mily,  whose  conduct 
presented  a  consolatory  picture  amidst  the  many 
examples  of  royal  turpitude ! 

**  Murat  separated  from  the  Emperor  at  & 
furt,  under  the  pretext  that  his  presence  at 
Naples  was  indispensable  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom*  At  the  advanced  posts,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  he  had  stipulated  conventions  with 
Austria  and  England*     I  will  not  add  a  word  to 
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this  fiurt.  Marat  expiated  his  crime  by  a  terrible 
death :  I  respect  his  misfortune. 

*'  Every  day  of  our  retreat  was  marked  by  a 
new  engagement.  We  were  doomed  to  reach 
France  only  by  marching  over  the  bleeding 
corses  of  our  countrymen.  At  Hanau,  the  Im- 
perial guard;  the  precious  wreck  of  our  valiant 
grand  army,  gdned  a  victory  over  the  combined 
Bavarian  forces,  commanded  by  Creneral  Wrede. 
This  man,  too,  had  earned  all  the  distinction  he 
was  possessed  of  by  serving  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  under  the  French  flag.  The  Emperor  had 
conferred  many  favours  on  Wrede. 

**  On  the  2d  of  November  we  entered  Mentz, 
and  all  our  troops  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  Em- 
peror then  determined  to  proceed  to  Saint  Qoud. 
Only  six  months  had  elapsed  since  we  quitted 
that  residence,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time 
we  had  lost  all — even  hope !" 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

nitiessofthe  Duke  de  Viceaza—The  empire  at  tbe  close 
of  1813 — Napoleon's  return  to  Paris — ^The  Royalist  lady 
—Her  description  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Paris — Death 
of  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne— His  character— His 
honnet^whmn — Narbonne  in  his  tent— 'A  dandy  of  tho 
old  school — Caulincourt  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs — The  Congress  of  Manheim — Remarks  on  some 
peculiarities  in  Napoleon's  character — The  Duke's  de* 
parture  for  Manheim — Negotiations  at  the  Congress — 
The  declaration  of  Frankfort — Rupture  of  the  con- 
ferences at  Manheim — the  Duke's  return  to  Paris- 
Conversation  with  Napoleon. 

SstER  AL  days  elapsed  before  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  our  conversation  with  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  who  was  so  ill  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  room.  We  visited  him  Ttffi^ 
larly;  but  the  restorative  which  I  had  formerly 
employed  with  success  was  now  no  longer  at  my 
command.  The  pleasing  recollections  of  Russia 
were  exhausted,  and  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to 
divert  the  mind  of  the  invalid  from  painful  remi- 
niscences. 

But  that  knowledge  of  the  heart,  that  exqui- 
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site  tact  with  which  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  was 
so  eminently  gifted,  enabled  him  to  disoei'n  the 
motives  of  my  reserve* 

Holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  kindness,  ^'  I  observe  that  your  questions  have 
ceased,  yet  I  feel  assured  that  your  curiosity  is 
not  gratified.  But  I  see  how  it  is :  you  check 
your  curiosity  from  feelings  of  consideration 
towards  me.  You  are  reluctant  to  call  back  my 
memory  to  a  period  to  which  I  cannot  revert 
without  pain;  yet  that  period  is  almost  con- 
stantly present  in  my  thoughts.  Profit,  there- 
fore, I  entreat  you,  by  the  faint  spark  of  life 
which  yet  animates  me,  and  which  will  ere  long 
be  extinct.'' 

^'  Oh !  Duke  !'^  I  exclaimed,  <^  I  entertain  no 
such  gloomy  anticipations.  On  our  return  to  . 
Paris  I  trust  we  shall  firequently  have  the  happi- 
ness of  enjoying  your  society ;  then  your  health 
will  be  ioiproved,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put 
your  goodness  under  contribution."  ^ 

**  Now  or  never,*'  said  he,  sorrowfully.  **  I  feel 
that  my  life  is  fast  ebbing  away.  To  me  the 
fijture  has  no  promise.  Grant  me  but  a  few 
days,  and  then  we  will  resume  our  iavoiurite 
subject.'' 

*<Well!*'  replied  I,  with  difficulty  restniin«> 
ing  my  tears,  <<  we  shall  remain  at  Plorobiires 
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until  you  depart.  If  yoa  continue  SI,  our  aer- 
vices  are  at  your  command,  and  if  you  get  better, 
we  will  take  advantage  of  every  fine  day  to  renew 
our  walks  and  conversations.'' 

In  mountainous  districts  the  autumn  is  short 
Plombi^resy  which  had  been  so  gay  and  so  fiiii 
of  con^wny  on  my  arrival,  was  now  almost  de- 
serted. The  birds  of  passage,  who  had  gone 
thither  in  quest  of  health  or  pleasure^  were 
rapidly  taking  flight  The  season  for  the  watars 
was  past,  and  we  were  almost  the  only  yuibon 
remaining  in  Plombi^es ;  yet  how  gladly  wodd 
I  have  continued  there  the  whole  winter  throuj^} 
to  hear  the  Duke  de  Vicenza  describe  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  Empire.  There  were  yet  many 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  yMA  I 
widied  to  hear  authentically  related.  The  last 
acts  of  the  great  drama  were  of  recent  occurrence! 
and  yet  I  knew  them  but  superficially. 

I  was,  above  all,  curious  to  be  made  aoquaintad 
^  with  that  striking  period  in  the  Emperor's  reign, 
the  close  of  the  year  1813,  when  intrigue  and 
treason  were  hatched  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  capital.  Who 
80  well  qualified  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Af&urs  to  furnish  me  with  a  key  to  the  odioss 
maehinaticms  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
overthrow  the  Imperial  government  ? 
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I  wished  to  accompany  the  faithfiii  equerty  lof 
Napoleon  to  that  sacred  apartment  at  Esntain- 
Ueau,  to  which  the  Duke  was  one  among  the  fisw 
admitted.  I  wished  to  follow  him  to  the  Pakce  of 
the  TuilerieSy  where,  daring  the  Hundred  Days, 
the  brilliant  hopes  with  which  national  enthu- 
siasm had  inspired  the  intrepid  deserter  from  Elba 
Tanished  like  a  dream — I  wished  to  hear  the 
Duke  describe  the  dramatic  scenes  of  Malmaison 
— »that  &iry  palace,  whose  gilded  saloons  and 
perfumed  gardens,  once  the  abode  of  taste  and 
happiness,  became  in  1813  the  temporary  jail  of 
the  condemned  sovereign. 

The  Dukels  health  gradually  improyed,  and, 
after  a  little  time,  we  resumed  our  morning  ex- 
curaons  and  our  evening  conversations. 

**  Do  you  recollect  at  what  point  I  stopped  ?' 
said  he. 

''  Perfectly,"  replied  I.  ''  You  had  brought 
the  Emperor  from  Mentz  to  St.  Cloud.'' 

^  Well,"  pursued  the  Duke,  <^  I  left  him  there 
and  returned  to  Paris.  I  cannot  describe  the  sort 
of  boyish  pleasure  I  felt  at  once  more  finding 
myself  at  home.  To  have  an  apartment  to  my- 
self, and  to  lie  on  a  bed,  appeared  to  me  the 
highest  of  all  possible  luxuries.  Even  now  I 
cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  I  think  of  the 
perfect  contentment  I  enjoyed  on  the  first  night 
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of  ray  arriTal.  When  I  strecdied  myself  on  my 
bedy  instead  of  falling  asleep  I  contemplated  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  the  interior  of  my  chamber, 
which  appeared  to  me  a  most  magnificent  ]^aoe 
in  comparison  with  the  huts  and  hovels  in  which 
I  had  slept  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

*^  What  had  wrought  this  change  in  my  ideas  ? 
Why  did  I  feel  thus  joyful  at  my  return  ?  Had 
I  not  been  pYesent  at  every  battle  that  had  been 
fought  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  ?  Had  I  not 
slept  at  the  Invouac,  and  endured  every  physical 
privation  ?  But  then,  we  were  bU  light  at  heart 
and  gay  in  spirit^  and  we  readUy  forgot  our  suf- 
ferings and  fatigues  in  the  glory  of  the  conquest, 
the  pride  of  the  victory. 

^'  This  last  campaign,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  throughout  gloomy  and  discouraging ;  there 
had  been  nothing  to  mitigate  the  misery  which 
inevitably  follows  in  the  train  of  war.     For  the 
first  time  I  enjoyed  happiness  unalloyed  by  that 
sort  of  mental  torture  which  the  Emperor  so  well 
defined  when  he  exclaimed — Phis  tm  jour  de 
repos!  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  been 
free  to  go  and  pass  the  winter  fifty  leagues  fix>m 
Paris,  to  escape  the  torments  of  every  kind  which 
I  saw  crowding  upon  me,  and  which  w^^  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  my  political  pon- 
tion. 
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*^  My  fifst  visit  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  wu  to 

an  old  female  relative  of  mine,  Madame  de • 

She  was  an  excellent  woman,  but  an  obstinate 
and  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  spite  of  her  numerous  absurdities,  Madame  de 

was  animated  by  that  pure  and  disinterested 

spirit  of  loyalty  which  never  bends  to  circum- 
stances. The  Emperor  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory 
was  never,  in  her  eyes,  anything  more  than  a 
fortunate  adventurer,  to  whom,  to  her  great 
r^pret,  she  saw  me  devoted^  heart  and  soul. 
How  often,  in  our  disputes  on  this  subject,  have 
I  smiled  at  her  eternal  remark — '  Well,  well, 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this !' 
The  commencement  of  the  long  predicted  end  had 
now  arrived. 

^'  I  usually  paid  my  visits  to  Madame  de 

in  the  rooming.  She  made  an  exception  in  my 
favour,  but  received  me  at  what  she  termed  her 
petit  lever.  Her  circle  of  fiiends,  consisting  ex- 
clusively otfrondeurs  hostile  to  the  empire,  were 
of  course  not  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  avoided 
coming  into  contact  with  them. 

*^  Madame  de uttered  an  exclamation  of 

joy  when  she  beheld  me.  ^  Ah !  my  dear  Armand,' 
she  said,  ^  how  happy  I  jeun  to  see  you  at  home 
again  !     How  have  you  managed  to  escape  the 
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many  dangers  you  have  been  exposed  to?  Bat 
few  have  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  horror. 
What  news  do  you  bring  7 

*<  None !  you  would  not  weep  to  hear  it;  and 
therefore  I  will  not  tell  you  my  news. 

<<  <  Ah !  my  dear  Armand,  I  can  guess  the 
riddle.  Your  enchanter  has  lost  his  wand,  and 
the  ludicrous  metamorphoses  he  wrought  are  at 
an  end.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  he  created  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  shadow  of  an  Emperor ;  and 
I  know  one  who  has  vowed  to  rid  us  of  even  that 
shadow.^ 

<<  My  dear  madame !  do  not  speak  thus,  I 
entreat  you.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  yoa 
grieve  me. 

<<  <  What !  are  you  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  sorcerer's  spell  7  Have  you  not  had  enough 
of  this  imperial  foolery  ?  But,  to  be  serious,  my 
dear  Duke,  do  you  not  know  what  is  going  on.' 

"  No,  said  I,  eagerly.  I  arrived  only  yester- 
day evening  from  the  army. 

<<  <  Then  you  do  not  know  that  the  empire,  ^ 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  rapidly  tottering 
down  —  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
entered  into  a  compact 

"  What !  interrupted  I. 

'<  *  Have  entered  into  a  compact  not  tolay  dotm 
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arms  until  they  have  razed  from  the  list  of  sove- 
reigns this  great  Usurper^  who,  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  has  been  playing  a  game  with  all 
the  crowns  in  Europe.     A  distinguished  indivi- 
dual (whose  name  I  need  not  mention),  who  is 
too  sharp-witted  ever  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
has  already  made  overtures  to  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  taken  precautions  for  every  possible  event 
that  may  ensue.    If  I  were  not  afraid  you  would 
accuse  me  of  slander,  I  should  say  that  he  has 
already  sold  the  lion's  skin  for  a  good  price. 
Others,  too,  have  followed  his  example,  and 
have  taken  active  measures  for  making  their 
peace  with  the  rightful  power.     The  revolution 
is  imminent,  yet  a  little  while,  and  there  will  be 
but  oM  vMsn  less  in  France,  whilst  tranquillity 
will  be  restored  in  Europe.    Now  do  you  under- 
stand? 

«  Do  you  imagine,  said  I,  that  because  a 
few  miserable  tn^itors  are  plotting  the  Emperor's 
ruin,  that  that  ruin  is  certain.  The  army  is 
devoted  to  its  chief,  and  its  fidelity  is  incorrup- 
tible. There  exists  in  the  mass  of  the  people  an 
ardent  sympathy  with  Napoleon;  and  among 
the  higher  ranks  so  many  persons  are  compro- 
mised in  his  cause,  whilst  so  many  others  have 
their  existence  attached  to  his  fortune,  that  their 
interests  are  blended  with  his.     Some  will  be 
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actuated  by  honour^  and  others  by  affection,  to 
support  the  man  who  has  raised  them  from 
nothing;  and  their  efforts  will  neutralise  the  biae 
intrigues  df  those  who  would  deliver  France  op 
to  the  power  of  foreigners/ 

<<  <  My  dear  Duke,  where  have  you  come 
from  ?  Your  romantic  notions  will  make  yod 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  Paris.  Sympathy, 
fidelity,  honour,  and  all  those  fine  things,  merely 
belong  to  the  traditions  of  by-gone  days :  the 
revolution  of  '92  exploded  all  those  notioiuk 
Formerly,  honour  consisted  in  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  an  oath,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
sacred  o(  duties,  in  fidelity  to  one's  soverdga. 
If  that  sovereign  were  unfi)rtunate,  the  greater 
were  his  claims  to  sacrifices  and  respect.  But 
the  good  old  times  of  Henri  IV.  are  past,  never 
to  return.  Who  cares  now  for  an  unfortonale 
king  ?  Now-a-days,  my  dear  Armand,  honour 
consists  in  preserving  one's  rank,  one's  fortune, 
no  matter  by  what  means,  even  though  it  should 
be  by  walking  over  the  body  of  him  to  whom  "we 
owe  that  rank  and  fortune.  Alas  !  we  live  in  a 
very  wicked  world.' 

<*  These  words  conveyed  a  horrible  truth :— ^ 
they  were  a  revelation  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
future.  I  remained  silent,  ovarwhdmed  by 
gloomy  reflections. 
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<<  <In  a  word,  my  dear  Duke^*  pursued  Madame 
de  -— »9  *  your  hero  has  descended  from  his  pe» 
deslal.     He  has  been  conquered,  and  that  is  a 
crime  which  the  world  ncTer  pardons.    Were 
you  to  visit,  this  very  night,  twenty  of  the  best 
drawing*rooms  in  Paris,  you  would  find  the  con- 
demnation of  Napoleon  written  in  every  &ce  and 
uttered  by  every  mouth*    Those  who  have  soli- 
cited Imperial  &vourB  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  fury  of  their  attacks  and  the  bitterness  of  their 
laogoage.     Truly !  one  would  suppose  the  poor 
Emperor  to  be  responsible  for  aU  the  meanness 
to  which  they  resorted,  to  gain  admittance  to  his 
service.    Then  there  are  the  newly-made  Nobles, 
the  Senators^  with  their  endowments  of  a  hundred 
thousand  firancs,  the  parvenu  Duchesses,  Coun- 
tesses, Baronesses,  &c.  All  these  people  imagined 
that  their  greatness  was  to  last  for  ever,,  and  they 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  descending  again 
to  their  proper  level.     The  possibility  of  this 
metamorphosis  drives  them  mad.    There  is  a 
host  of  people  here  in  Paris  who  owe  everything 
to  your  Napoleon,  and  who  are  the  loudest  in 
abusing  him  for  his  ambition,  and  for  staking 
their  places  and  dignities  on  the  result  of  a  battle. 
Really,  this  ingratitude  is  disgusting !     Even  the 
very  valets  in  the  ante-chambers  look  with  oon- 
teropt  on  their  masters !  However,  happen  what 
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nay,  my  dear  Armand,  I  would  rather  see  you 
in  the  dass  of  dapes  than  in  that  of  traitors  ¥ 

*'  I  took  leave  of  Madame  de ,  racked 

by  the  most  painful  feelings.  I  beheld  with  hor* 
ror  the  abyss  which  was  yawning  before  us.  We 
were  manoeuvring  over  a  volcano.  Public  ofmikm 
was  rising  against  the  Emperor.  Opposed  to 
that  formidable  power,  the  wisest  combinations 
must  fail.  The  ruin  of  France  was  evident  from 
this  simple  fact. 

<<  In  the  evening  I  made  some  visits  to  persons 
attached  to  the  Court  Though  no  one  ventured) 
in  my  presence,  to  express  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  Emperor,  yet  I  could  discern,  through  the 
air  of  reserve  and  the  polite  restraint  which  per* 
vaded  the  conversation  in  reference  to  political 
events,  that  discontent  and  opposition  were  die 
uppermost  feelings  in  every  mind.  Madame 
de  ■  had  given  me  a  true  picture  of  the  state 
of  affiurs.  Of  this  I  was  folly  convinced,  when 
,  I  observed  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1813. 

^  I  returned  home,  weary  and  di^usted  at  the 
utter  want  of  principle  manifested  in  what  are 
called  the  higher  ranks ;  and  I  almost  looked 
back  with  r^ret  on  my  camp  life.  There  every 
hardship  and  privation  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  consolation  of  witnessing  acts  (^heroism  and 
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noble  diainterestednesBi  by  being  surroimded  by 
generous  sfMrits,  who  would  willingly  have  made 
any  sacrifice  to  serve  a  Sovereign  from  iii^om» 
pofisiblyy  dbey  had  received  no  personal  fevonrs. 
^  The  melancholy  picture  of  human  nature 
which  I  now  beheld  around  me,  produced  a  de* 
pression  of  spirits  which  speedily  affected  my 
healths 

"  Circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  Uve  en- 
tirely in  seclusion,  but  I  restricted  my  circle  of 
association  as  much  as  possible)  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  friends  with  whom  I  could»  as 
it  were»  think  aloud,  I  maintained  no  intercourse 
with  society. 

^^  The  intelligence  of  the  death  (^  Count  Louis 
de  Narbonne,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
'  <  came  upon  me  like  a  thunder-bolt.     The  event 
took  place  at  Torgan,  on  the  17th  of  November. 
After  the  Count's  embassy  to  Vienna,  the  Em-* 
peror  had  appointed  him  Governor  of  the  fixr* 
tress  of  Toigan.    His  death  was  caused  by  a 
&U  from  his  horse.    I  never  understood  the  rea- 
sons which  prompted  the  strange  nominadon  of 
Narbonne  to  the  command  of  a  fortress.    The 
Smperor  never  gave  me  any  eicplanaticii  on  this 
point,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor's 
festered  an  unjust  prejudice,  to  whoch  he 
^thout  being  wiUiog  to  avow  it.    During  the 
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latter  period  of  his  embassy  to  Vienna,  Nar- 
bonne  found  himself  placed  quite  in  a  false  po- 
sitbn.  The  Emperor  observed  that  Narbonne 
was  bom  to  be  an  ambassador.  So  he  was;  but 
what  availed  all  his  skill  and  finesse  when 
opposed  to  the  determined  resolution  not  to 
accede  to  any  proposition  made  by  France  ?  Ill 
fortune  sometimes  renders  men  unjust ;  and  this 
was  the  Emperor's  case  in  reference  to  Narbonne. 
Napoleon  was  dissatisfied  with  his  ambassador 
because  he  had  not  succeeded  in  enforcing  bis 
propositions.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  ground  of  the  Emperor's  un6- 
vourable  feeling  towards  Narbonne,  judging  from 
the  luke-warm  reception  he  gave  me  on  my  renim 
from  Prague,  where  I  had  also  &iled  in  the  object 
of  my  mission. 

*^  Poor  Narbonne  !  he  was  severely  mortified 
at  the  sort  of  disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
though  unconscious  of  the  real  cause.  He 
begged  of  me  to  sound  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject.  I  did  so.  But  Napoleon  gave  no 
explanation,  and  Narbonne  departed  from  Tor- 
gan. 

^<  I  called  to  mind  the  last  conversations  I  bad 
had  with  Narbonne  at  Vienna  and  at  Prague. 
He  was  gifted  with  that  sort  of  happy  tempera- 
ment which  enables  its  possessor  to  see  only  the 
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bright  side  of  things.  He  always  knew  how  to 
find  a  pleasant  point  even  in  the  most  untoward 
eyents. 

^  Count  de  Narbonne's  perfect  elegance  of 
manner  and  language,  joined  to  his  good-hu- 
moured cheerfulness,  and  a  certain  savoirfaire^ 
rendered  him  a  peculiar  &vourite  in  the  highest 
circles  in  Vienna,  and  likewise  had  their  effect  in 
charming  the  Emperor.     You  will  perhaps  smile 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
age  (he  was  then  sixty),  I  could  name  more  than 
one  young  and  pretty  woman  who  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  gallantry  of  our  vieux  jeune  homme. 
One  day  at  Prague,  when  I  was  complimenting 
him  on  his  bonnes  fortunesy  he  said, — ^  My  dear 
Duke,  at  twenty,  a  man  adores  women  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  he  would  load  his  back  with  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  lay  them  at  their  feet ; 
because  men  at  twenty  years  of  age  are  fools. 
At  forty,  we  love  women  for  our  sakes ;  because, 
at  forty,  we  grow  selfish.     At  sixty,  we  do  not 
love  at  all ;  in  fact,  we  care  nothing  at  all  about 
women,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  may  be  useful 
to  us ;  because,  at  sixty,  men  are  calculators,  and 
nothing  more.' 

<<  What  an  infidel  you  are.  Count,  siud  I, 
laughing. 

(<  ^  Not  at  all,'  replied  he,  <  I  am  merely  con- 
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fessiDg  that  I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not  m 
love.  Tlie  trutli  is,  that,  in  paying  my  com!  to 
the  fiur  ladies  of  Vienna,  I  find  opportunities  of 
forwarding  my  ambassadorial  interests.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  entertain  any  scruples  on 
this  head ;  wq  have  a  right  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  enemy  by  any  means  in  our  power.  I 
am  absolutely  incensed  against  these  Austrians ; 
their  conduct  is  like  that  of  savages.  After  the 
Emperor  Francis  has  given  us  his  daughter] 
they  affect  to  treat  us  as  parventis.  They  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  good-breeding.' 

<'  With  this  sort  of  levity  the  gay  G>unt  de 
Narbonne  treated  the  most  serious  affairs  in 
the  world.  He  was  a  diplomatist  after  bb 
own  fashion ;  and  a  very  able  one,  too,  I  assure 
you. 

**  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live  the  dme 
when  he  was  with  the  army,  in  1812.  The 
Emperor  wrote  to  Narbonne,  desiring  him  to 
come  and  receive  his  instructions.  We  had  then 
no  quarters  but  such  as  the  field  of  batde  afforded; 
and  it  was  irresistibly  droll  to  hear  Narbonne,  in 
his  tent,  lamenting  the  absence  of  all  those  com- 
forts and  elegancies  which  he  had  never  before 
experienced  the  want  of.  <  Seriously,'  said  be, 
<  I  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  sleeping 
and  living  in  these  canvass  apartments,  open  to 
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the  wind  and  to  every  intruder,  and  in  which  a 
man  cannot  even  dress  or  undress  without  being 
observed/  To  Narbonne,  the  business  of  the 
toilette  was  a  most  important  affair ;  and  he  in- 
variably devoted  to  it  at  least  two  hours  every  day. 
Whilst  he  was  employed  in  adorning  his  person, 
the  interior  of  his  tent  would  have  furnished  an 
admirable  subject  for  a  caricaturist 

"  For  want  of  a  carpet,  a  luxury  which  he  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  even  on  a  field  of  bat- 
de,  his  valet  de  chambre  had  spread  over  the  floor 
of  his  tent  all  the  spare  bed -covers  and  curtains 
he  could*  collect  His  table  was  like  the  counter 
of  a  perfumer's  shop,  covered  with  gallipots, 
scent-botdes,  brushes,  combs,  &c.,  and  the  G)unt, 
in  his  el^ant  robe  de  chambre  and  slippers,  paced 
up  and  down  with  an  air  of  ludicrous  misery, 
venting  imprecations  on  the  inconveniences  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  *  Tents  may  be  all  very 
well  for  military  men,'  said  he,  ^  but  ambassadors 
are  quite  out  of  their  element  in  them.  It  was  a 
strange  whim  of  his  Majesty  to  command  my  pre- 
sence here.'  At  lengdi,  when  he  was  dressed, 
powdered,  and  perfumed,  vaillc  que  vaiUe^  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  would  cast  a  last  glance  at  his 
little  mirror,  and  taking  his  hat  and  gloves  from 
the  hands  of  his  valet  de  chambre^  would  sally 

VOL.  I.  N 
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forth  from  his  tent  to  wait  on  his  Majesty.  Then 
the  poor  Count  was  beset  by  new  troubles,  and 
it  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  imaginable  to 
see  him  in  full  court  costume  striding  over 
cassoons,  knapsacks,  and  all  the  numberless 
impediments  that  intercepted  his  passage.  The 
soldiers  stared  at  him  as  though  he  had  been 
some  wonderful  curiosi^.  Narbonne  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  the  only  man  in  the  camp  who 
attached  any  vast  importance  to  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. This  circumstance  in  itself  would  have 
suflBced  to  render  him  remarkable,  independendy 
of  the  eccentricity  of  his  costume,  which  vras  in 
every  particular  that  of  the  last  century.  On 
finding  himself  thus  the  object  of  general  ob- 
servation, he  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say, 
*  I  wish  to  heaven  his  Majesty  would  grant  me 
my  farewell  audience.  How  happy  should  I  be 
to  make  my  bow.' 

<<  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Count  de  Narbonne 
at  the  Tuileries,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  He  sent  for  me  one  evening,  and  on 
my  arrival  I  found  him  just  concluding  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  dispatch.  He  looked  dejected,  and 
laying  the  dispatch  on  his  desk,  he  said  to  me, 
abrupdy,  *  Narbonne  is  dead !' 

*'  Narbonne    dead !     exclaimed  I,   with  as- 
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tonishment^  and  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  I 
heard. 

"  *  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  it,'  continued  the 
Emperor.  <  Narbonne  was  an  excellent  man — 
his  honour  and  patriotism  were  of  the  true  an- 
tique mould.  He  was  one  of  those  noblemen  of 
Old  France,  of  whom  so  few  specimens  are  ex- 
tant.    This  is  a  severe  loss.' 

**  Possibly  Napoleon's  recollection  of  the  in^ 
justice  with  which  he  had  treated  the  Count 
caused  him  to  feel  the  event  more  keenly  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his 
back,  and  said, — <  During  the  last  two  years 
ill*fortune  has  pursued  me  with  remarkable  tena- 
city. Death  has  mercilessly  thinned  the  number 
of  my  friends.  Duroc,  Bessi^res,  and  others,  are 
now  no  more.  All  my  most  faithful  and  valued 
servants  are  gradually  disappearing.  When  will 
fate  relent  ?' 

<*  The  mind  of  Napoleon,"  pursued  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  **  was  of  too  elastic  a  temperament 
to  remain  long  depressed  by  any  event  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  He  could  pass  from  one  subject  to 
another  with  inconceivable  celerity.  Thus,  by 
a  sudden  transition,  breaking  the  train  of  gloomy 
reflections  which  had  been  conjured  up  by  the 

n2 
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death  of  the  Count  de  Narbonne,  he  said  to 
me: — 

*^  *  Caulincourt,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs.' 

«  How,  Sire? 

<* '  A  new  congress  is  to  be  opened  at  Man- 
heim.  I  mean  to  send  you  thither  as  my  pleni- 
potentiary. You  are  the  man  to  n^otiate  with 
the  sovereigns.' 

<^  I  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  dissent. 

*^ '  Parbleu  !  I  say  you  are  the  negotiator  who 
will  succeed  best.  You  are  to  go  to  M anheim — 
therefore  prepare  for  your  departure  as  speedfly 
as  possible.' 

<*  But,  Sire,  is  there  any  connexion  between 
the  mission  which  I  am  about  to  fulfil  at  Man- 
heim,  and  my  appointment  to  the  department  of 
foreign  ai!airs  V 

'<  <  I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you.  A  set  of 
dissatisfied  meddling  people  have  started  a  ques- 
tion which  I  wish  to  resolve  by  giving  you  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  Maret  is  accused  of 
having  dissuaded  me  firom  concluding  the  peace 
for  which  you  were  negotiating  at  Prague.  T^os 
is  an  Regions  absurdity.  But  to  deprive  the 
credulous  and  ill-disposed  of  every  pretext  for 
believing  this  nonsense,  and  to  drive  the  allies 
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to  the  wall,  you  are  made  both  minister  and 
plenipotentiary.  This,  I  think,  will  satisfy 
them/ 

^  Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  am  entirely 
at  your  command. 

*<  <  What  else  can  we  do,  Caulincourt,'  inter- 
rupted he.  <  If  the  burden  be  heavy  to  you  it 
certainly  is  not  light  to  me.  We  must  no  longer 
count  on  our  strength  —  we  must  spare  no 
eflbrts.' 

*^  My  appointment,*'  continued  the  Duke, 
^mis  ordered  to  be  announced  in  the  Moniteur 
before  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it.  It  ap- 
peared in  that  journal  in  the  morning,  and 
I  did  not  quit  the  Tuileries  until  two  hours 
after  midnight.  This  is  the  way  things  were 
managed  at  that  time.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  Emperor  that  any  one  would  hesitate  to 
serve  him  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  personal  con- 
venience. 

'^  I  made  my  preparations  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  about  ten  at  night  I  proceeded  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  I  had  a  long  conference  with 
the  Emperor.  I  b^ged  of  him  to  tell  me  whe- 
ther it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
last  basis  laid  down  by  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
which  had  been  communicated  by  Prince  Met- 
temich.    I  urged  him  to  give  me  his  sincere 
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ultimatum,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  close  de- 
cidedly with  the  Allied  Plenipotentiaries,  who 
were  doubtless  furnished  with  positive  iDstroc- 
tions.     The  Emperor  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tions categorically.  He  managed^  with  wonderful 
address^  to  veil  the  secret  of  his  real  designs. 
This  was  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
Napoleon.     In  conversation  on  general  topics, 
his  interlocutor  would  find  himself  perfectly  at 
his  ease,  and  Napoleon  maintained  his  share  in 
the  discussion  with  a  grace  and  bonhommie  which 
never  failed  to  exercise  a  captivating  influence. 
But  in  a  conversation  on  any  important  subject 
the  Emperor  was  cautious  and  reserved ;  he  was 
always  master  of  himself,  and  he  imposed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  restraint  on  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  discoursing.     He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
take  advantage  of  his  exalted  position,  and  wil- 
lingly, or  reluctantly,  his  interlocutor  was  almost 
alwa}rs  brought  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

**  But  at  the  period  to  which  I  here  refer,  Na- 
poleon was  struggling  against  a  host  of  adverse 
circumstances.  In  pointing  out  this  unamiable 
trait  in  his  manner,  I  feel  bound  to  bear  evidence 
to  the  many  amiable  points  which  counterbalanced 
it.  At  Schcenbrunn  and  at  Tilsit,  where,  being 
victorious,  he  might  have  unrestrainedly  exer- 
cised   his  power,    he   was  magnanimous    and 
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merciful,  and  he  proved  himself,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  a  great  sovereign.  When  at 
the  pinnacle  of  his  glory,  he  yielded  to  every 
noble  and  glorious  inspiration — he  was  all- 
powerful,  and  yet  he  never  abused  his  power 
over  the  conquered.  Then  he  disdained  art  and 
dissimulation,  those  resources  of  the  weak.  He 
felt  the  consciousness  of  his  greatness,  and  he 
was  sincere  and  generous.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Napoleon  have  been  vilely  forgotten. 
France  ought  to  enr^ister  them  among  her 
proudest  tides  of  glory. 

**  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  thread  of  my 
narrative,''  said  the  Duke,  smiling.  ^*  I  will  re- 
turn to  it. 

*<  The  Emperor  closed  his  last  instructions  to 
roe  with  these  remarkable  words : — ^  I  wish  for 
peace — I  wish  for  it  without  any  reservation  or 
afterthought.  But,  Caulincourt,  I  will  never 
accede  to  dishonourable  conditions.  It  is  wished 
that  peace  should  be  based  on  the  independence 
of  all  nations ; — ^be  it  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
Utopian  dreams  of  which  experience  will  prove 
the  &llacy.  My  policy  is  more  enlightened  than 
that  of  these  men  who  are  bom  kings,  (This 
expression,  so  highly  significant  in  the  mouth  of 
the  soldier  off&rtwM^  was  frequently  employed 
by  Napoleon  in  his  moments  of  irritation.)  Those 
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men  have  never  quitted  their  gilded  cages,  and 
have  never  read  historj',  except  with  their  tutors  !* 
After  remaining  for  some  moments  silent,  he  thus 
resumed : — '  Tell  them — I  impress  upon  them, 
with  all  the  authority  we  are  entitled  to  exercise, 
that  peace  can  be  durable  only  inasmuch  as  it 
shall  be  reasonable  and  just  towards  all  parties. 
To  demand  absurd  concessions, — to  impose  con- 
ditions which  cannot  be  acceded  to  consistendy 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  France,  is  to 
declare  a  deadly  war  against  me.  I  will  never 
consent  to  leave  France  less  than  I  found  her. 
Were  I  to  do  so,  the  whole  nation  en  masse  would 
be  entided  to  call  me  to  account.  Go,  Caulin* 
court ;  you  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  my 
position — you  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  Depart,  and  Heaven  grant  that  you 
may  succeed !' 

**  Whilst  I  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he  added 
— '  Do  not  spare  couriers.  Send  me  intelligence 
every  hour.  You  know  how  anxious  I  shall 
be.' 

'^  The  negotiations  of  Manheim  were  a  source 
of  mortification  and  disappointment.  I  must, 
however,  affirm, — for  I  will  not  compromise  my 
opinion,  in  deference  to  unjust  prejudice  or 
senseless  clamour — I  must  affirm  that  I  obtained 
countenance  and  assistance  from  the  Emperor  of 
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Eussia*  That  sovereign  possessed  a  just  and 
devated  mind.  He  wished  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  France  to  injure  him;  but  he  was  far 
from  wishing  her  destruction.  This  fact  is  evir 
dent  from  his  conduct  in  1814.  I  cannot  say  as 
much  tor  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents  at  the  Congress.  But  Alexander 
was  his  own  master,  and  in  satisfying  public 
feeling  in  Russia^  which  was  violently  roused 
against  France,  he  found  that  he  could  consent 
to  a  peace  honourable  to  Napoleon. 

<<  Our  real  enemies,  they  who  had  vowed  our 
destruction,  were  England,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 
There  was  a  determined  resolution  to  extermi* 
hate  Napcdeon,  and  consequently  all  negotiations 
proved  fraidess.  Every  succeeding  day  gave 
birth  to  a  new  conflict.  In  proportion  as  we 
accepted  what  was  offered,  new  pretensions  rose 
up;  and  DO  sooner  was  one  difEculty  smoothed 
down  than  we  had  to  encounter  another.  I 
know  not  how  I  mustered  sufficient  firmness  and 
forbearance  to  remain  calm  amidst  so  many  out- 
I'ages. 

*^  The  bases  proposed  in  the  correspondence 
with  Austria  were  nearly  acceptable,  though 
the  Emperor,  as  I  have  already  observed,  stiU 
hesitated.  I  left  the  Tuileries  with  powers  to 
treat,  with  the  exception  of  some  restrictions. 

Nd 
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On  my  arrival  at  the  Congress,  Metternidi»  un- 
der pretext  that  the  Emperor  had  not  giten  his 
sanction  with  suflEicient  promptitude,  withdrew 
his  propositions,  and  the  new  conditions  pre- 
sented to  me  were  ridiculous.  I  demanded  that 
the  points  in  dispute  should  be  restored  to  the 
footing  on  which  they  stood  at  the  time  the  first 
plan  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up.  As  far  as 
Russia  was  concerned,  my  demand  would  have 
been  complied  with ;  but  in  relation  to  the  other 
coalesced  powers  my  negotiations  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  opinions  of  the  committee  orga- 
nized in  Paris  for  the  subversion  of  the  Imperial 
government,  reacted  like  a  directing  power 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  allies.  The  destinies 
of  France  were  in  the  hands  of  an  able  eoUriii 
who  were  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  our  re- 
cent defeats.  France,  with  the  wreck  of  her 
incomparable  army,  held  out  against  all  Europe; 
but  treason,  organized  in  the  heart  of  the  capital, 
furnished  to  the  enemy  the  secret  of  our  last 
means  of  defence,  gave  him  the  exact  cypher  of 
our  squares,  and  indicated  with  atrocious  preci- 
sion the  final  term  of  our  resistance.'' 

^<  Oh  !  I  exclaimed,  indignantly,  surely  there 
is  not,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  a  punish- 
ment sufficiently  severe  to  expiate  the  crimes  of 
men  who  would  betray  their  country." 
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<^  The  punishment  is  yet  to  come,''  murmured 
the  Duke. 

^'  I  was  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  my 
efforts,  and  plainly  perceived  the  Machiavelic 
after-thought  which  protracted  these  lingering 
discussions  without  any  intention  of  bringing 
them  to  a  result.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  assuring  him  that  these  conferences, 
pompously  invested  with  the  title  of  a  congress, 
served  merely  to  mask  the  irrevocably  fixed 
determination  not  to  treat  with  France;  that 
the  time  we  were  thus  losing  was  employed  by 
the  Allied  Powers  in  assembling  their  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  us  on  all  points  at 
once — that  by  further  temporizing  we  should 
unavoidably  augment  the  disadvantages  of  our 
position. 

"  The  extraordinary  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  was  then  definitively  determined 
on,  and  the  fiunous  declaration  of  Frankfort  im- 
mediately made  its  appearance.  The  motive  of 
the  Senatus  Consultum  was  represented  by  the 
Allies,  in  their  incendiary  proclamation,  as  a  new 
provocation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the 
coalesced  powers,  with  the  view  of  enforcing 
peace. 

<<  The  negotiations  were  once  more  broken  off, 
and  though  I  had  personally  received  at  the 
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Congress  every  mark  of  esteem  and  consideration, 
yet  my  mission  was  attended  by  so  many  unplea- 
sant circumstances,  that  I  could  not  regret  its 
termination. 

<'I  verily  believe  that  no  diplomatist  ever  found 
himself  placed  in  so  unpleasant  a  positbn  as  I 
was  during  my. missions  to  Prague,  Frankfort, 
and  Chatillon.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  time  when  France  laid  down  the  law  to 
Europe,  and  now  it  was  her  turn  to  be  ruled  in- 
solently and  arrogandy  by  those  whom  she  had 
spared. 

<<  I  arrived  in  Paris  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  I  drove  straight  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Em- 
peror had  given  orders  that  I  should  be  conducted 
to  him  at  whatever  hour  I  might  arrive.  When 
I  entered  his  cabinet  he  was  dictating  to  his  se^ 
cretaries.  He  immediately  dismissed  them.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone  he  darted  a  scrutinizing 
glance  on  me,  and  said,  in  a  voice  Altering 
with  emotion : — 

<<  <  Well !  you  have  not  succeeded  in  brinpng 
them  to  reasonable  terms.  They  regard  me  as  a 
lost  man,  with  whom  they  may  trifle  with  impu- 
nity.' As  he  uttered  these  words  his  ccmtracted 
lips  gave  a  fearful  expression  to  his  counte- 
nance. 

*'  Sire,  said  I,  the  declaration  of  Frankfort 
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is  so  escplicit  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  tnis- 
understanding  the  intentions  which  dictated  it. 
The  deceitful  assurances  given  to  France  ema- 
nate from  an  atrocious  conspiracy.  The  object 
of  the  Allied  Powers  is  to  separate  the  cause  of 
France  from  that  of  your  Majesty. 

<*  *  But,'  interrupted  he,  eagerly,  <  the  French 
people  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  caught 
by  such  a  bait  as  that.  To  abandon  me  would 
be  to  overwhelm  themselves  with  disgrace.  The 
interests  of  the  country  would  perish  in  the  abyss 
into  which  my  subjects  would  hurl  me.' 

*<  Sire,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  I  see  but  one  resource. 

^<  <  What  is  it  ?'  and  then,  without  awaiting 
my  reply,  he  added,  *  Who  would  presume  to 
seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  France  after  me? 
Who  would  pretend  to  govern  a  people  whom 
twenty  yeara  of  conquest  have  impressed  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  power  and 
importance?  Where  is  the  bold  adventurer, 
who,  regardless  of  the  future,  could  conceive  the 
ideaof  enslaving  a  nation  which  is  to  be  ruled 
only  by  glory?  Since  the  21st  of  January,  of 
sanguinary  memory,  what  can  a  king  of  France 
be,  unless  he  govern  by-  the  authority  of  his  own 
acts.    He  must  be  a  slave,  or,  what  is  worse,  a 
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man  too  much*  The  impulse  is  given— sons  are 
inspired  by  the  recoUections  of  their  fathers. 
The  heroic  phasis  of  the  Empire  will  be  to  the 
French  people  the  palladium  before  which  must 
fall  all  common-place  mediocrity  imposed  by 
foreign  domination.  Tliere  is  no  other  nationai 
spirit  in  France  but  the  love  of  glory  and  the 
hatred  of  foreigners.' 

*<  Whilst  the  Elmperor  spoke  thus  he  stood 
with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
one  leg  crossed  over  the  other.  The  candelabra 
lighted  his  whole  figure  from  head  to  foot, 
and  enabled  me  to  observe  all  the  play  of  hb 
expressive  countenance.  The  fire  of  inspiration 
which  beamed  in  his  eyes,  his  animated  gestores, 
his  prophetic  language  altogether,  presented  a 
somewhat  supernatural  efiect  He  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  born  to  rule  the  world.  I 
gazed  on  him  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  admi- 
ration and  sorrow.  In  the  zenith  of  his  glory^ 
the  hero  saw  tottering  on  every  side  the  edifice 
which  his  own  genius  had  raised.  His  courage 
seemed  to  increase  with  his  misfortunes,  and  he 
beheld  them  undismayed. 

<<  These  recollections  are  indelible,"  added  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion. 
« In  calling  to  mind  the  scene  which  I  have  just 
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described,  I  can  almost  fancy  I  behold  Napo- 
leon before  me;  the  inflexions  of  his  voice  seem 
even  now  to  vibrate  in  my  ear« 

*^  The  Emperor  remained  for  some  moments 
silent,  and  then,  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream, 
he  said  : — *  What  is  your  opinion,  Caulincourt  ? 
What  course  would  you  suggest  ?' 

^'  Sire,  replied  I,  it  appears  to  me  that,  at 
the  point  at  which  afiairs  have  arrived,  your 
Majesty  owes  to  the  French  nation  a  full  and 
candid  publication  of  the  documents  which  were 
the  first  bases  of  the  conferences  of  Manheim.  It 
will  be  unsafe  to  conceal  the  bad  &ith  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  or  any  of  the  causes  which  render, 
on  your  Majesty's  part,  the  conclusion  of  peace 
impossible. 

" '  That  will  not  do,'  said  he.  *  Why  excite 
alarm  and  discouragement  in  the  public  mind  ? 
Besides,  there  is  already  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  of  my  position.' 

<'  Unfortunately,  Sire,  the  reality  is  so  bad 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  exaggeration.  As  I 
uttered,  these  words  he  made  a  gesture  of  dissatis- 
&ction  and  impatience*  Our  position,  pro- 
ceeded I,  is  desperate,  unless  by  a  great  effort 
of  national  power  the  whole  people  voluntarily 
concur  in  the  defence  of  their  territory.    It  ought 
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to  be  made  known  to  the  French  people  that  the 
Allies  refuse  to  treat  with  France.  A  candid 
declaration  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  would 
acquaint  the  nation  with  its  danger,  and  at  the 
same  time  shew  the  resources  we  yet  possess,  and 
the  chances  of  success  insured  to  us,  if  we  rise 
en  masse  in  defence  of  our  frontiers. 

*^  <  Ah  baste !'  said  the  Emperor,  *  You  take  a 
chivalrous  view  of  everything,  Caulincourt  An 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation !  Only 
reflect  on  the  consequences  f  Doubtless  such  an 
appeal  would  have  an  electric  e£Pect ;  but  consider 
the  power  it  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the 
plebeian  class,  who  always  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  these  revolutionary  movements,  and  who 
render  tliem  so  dangerous.  On  the  day  after  a 
popular  victory,  the  throne  would  be  the  spoil  of 
the  first  bold  adventurer  who * 

*^  And  yet,  interrupted  I,  it  is  by  means  of 
levies  en  masse  that  the  Allied  Powers  have,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  driven  us  from  their  for- 
tresses and  their  territories;  it  is  with  their  un- 
prepared militias  that  they  now  hem  in  our  fix>n- 
tiers. 

<<  <  If  you  wish  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  things,  you  must  not  compare  the  French 
people  to  any  other.     What  has  succeeded  in 
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Other  countries,  would  ruin  me  in  France.  But, 
at  ail  events,  in  any  hypothesis,  I  have  always 
your  scheme  as  a  resource  in  the  last  extremity. 
It  would  be  premature  now.' 

*^Now,  Sire,  I  exclaimed,  irritated  at  the 
inconceivable  blindness  of  the  Emperor, — ^we  are 
now  arrived  at  the  last  extremity. 

"  <  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,'  said  he,  petu- 
landy.' 

'*  Has  your  Majesty  any  orders  for  me  ?  said 
I,  taking  up  my  hat. 

'^  He  looked  at  me  steadfastly,  and  then  ad- 
vancing to  me,  said,  *  Caulincourt,  you  allow 
your  imagination  to  mislead  you.  It  is  necessary 
to  meet  misfortunes  coolly,  or  they  will  overcome 
us.  I  see  you  are  fatigued  ;  go  and  take  some 
rest,  and  come  to  me  again  in  the  forenoon.  We 
will  have  a  little  conversation  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.'" 
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Napoleon's  fits  of  ill-humour^The  performance  of  Cleopatxt 
—Intrigues  of  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain— The  feioale 
ambassador — Her  mission  to  Mentz  —  Her  carnage 
searched  —  The  hiding  place  discovered  —  Seizare  of 
papers  and  money — The  clandestine  printing  press- 
Perfumed  billets — ^Arrest  of  Madame  La  . . . . — SamyV 
advice — Napoleon's  reluctance  to  punish  the  guilty— 
The  allies  cross  the  French  frontier— The  Emperor  takes 
the  command  of  the  army — ^The  conferences  of  ChatilloD 
— The  manuscript  of  1 8 1 4 — ^llie  incendiary  pamphlet— 
The  continental  blockade— The  Emperor's  plan— His 
blindness  to  his  real  position. 

"  The  clock  of  the  Tuileries  struck  six,"  said 
the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  '^  as  I  closed  that  conver- 
sation with  the  Emperor  which  I  related  to  you 
yesterday.  I  was  much  fatigued,  for  I  had  tra- 
velled from  Frankfort  to  Paris  without  stopping* 
I  never  alighted  from  my  carriage  till  I  arrived 
at  the  Tuileries*  On  reaching  home,  I  imme- 
diately threw  myself  on  my  bed  to  take  a  few 
hours'  rest,  and  in  the  morning  I  again  waited  on 
the  Emperor,  whom  I  found  quite  restored  to 
good  humour. 
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"  Napoleon  was  subject  to  fits  of  irritability. 
When  he  could  not  find  good  arguments  to  con- 
vince those  who  differed  from  him,  he  would 
manifest  his  dissent  by  a  dry  answer.    If  after 
this  he  was  still  oontradicted|  he  would  become 
irritated,  and  his  anger  would  sometimes  be 
carried  to  violent  lengths.    I  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  tolerate  these  paroxysms  patiently ;  and  there- 
fore,  whenever  I  found  the  conversation  taking 
an  unpleasant  turn,  I  always  contrived  to  cut  it 
short,  and  to  take  my  leave.     This  used  to  vex 
him  exceedingly ;  and  yet  he  would  seldom  suffer 
me  to  depart  without  soothing  by  a  kind  word 
any  unpleasant  feeling  to  which  his  warmth  might 
have  given  rise.     Then,  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, harmony  was  restored  between   us. 
Sometimes  he  would  jokingly  call  me  Monsieur 
de  Tufier  ;  but  he  had  too  much  tact  and  dignity 
of  mind  to  wish  me  to  play  the  courtier  to  his 
faults. 

'*  During  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  a  very 
&harp  discussion  ensued  between  the  Emperor 
and  me.  I  consequently  quitted  the  head  quar- 
ters and  removed  to  a  garret  which  an  officer  had 
the  goodness  to  give  up  to  me,  together  with  his 
^traw  mattress.  This,  considering  the  privations 
of  the  time,  was  a  tolerably  comfortable  abode. 
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Berthier  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  request  me 
to  return ;  but  I  refused,  for«  I  was  resoWed  to 
relinquish  those  fiinctions  which  brought  me  into 
personal  contact  with  Napoleon,  I  even  wrote 
to  b^  that  he  would  give  me  a  command  in 
Spain.  He  sent  back  my  letter,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  were  written,  in  his  own  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing words : — *  I  have  no  wish  to  send  you  to 
Spain  to  be  shot.  Come  and  see  me;  I  expect 
you.'  The  Emperor,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
laughed,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  said : — *  Yoo 
know,  Caulineourt,  we  are  like  two  lovers.  We 
cannot  live  apart.' 

<^  Our  misunderstanding  had  lasted  three 
days.  This  was  very  long ;  but  after  that  time 
our  quan'els  became  much  less  frequent. 

<^  About  the  end  of  1813  the  Emperor,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  often  appeared  in  public, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress.  One  evening  be 
attended  the  opera ;  the  performance  was  Geo- 
patroy  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Madame 
Orassini.  The  theatre  was  crowded,  and  tb^ 
Majesties  were  vehemently  applauded  on  their 
entrance.  At  the  dose  of  one  of  the  acts  the 
Emperor  retired  to  the  ante-room  adjoining  his 
box,  and,  without  any  observation  to  lead  to  the 
subject,  he  said  to  me:— <  So,  the  Faubourg  Saint* 
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Oemaain  is  stirring  again! — These  people  are 
quite  incorrigible/  I  was  on  my  guard;  and  I 
made  no  reply. 

^^  *  They  speak  violently  against  me*    Have 
you  heard  anything,  Caulinoourt  ?* 

<<  No  one^  said  I,  would  dare  to  attack  your 
Majesty  in  my  hearing. 

^  '  They  are  intriguing  with  their  usual  stn* 
pidity;  these  petty  maniffaricmrs  are  not  dan- 
gerous ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  set  of  people^ 
most  of  whom  I  have  extricated  from. misery,  I 
restored  to  them  their  sequestrated  estates;  and, 
in  compliance  with  their  obsequious  and  mean 
supplications,  I  have  given  them  appointments 
about  my  court.  And  here  they  are,  like  un- 
grateful valets,  speaking  all  the  ill  they  can  of 
the  master  who  has  fed  them.  Really,  thb  is 
odious !  The  fiict  is,  I  have  done  too  much  for 
the  Fabourg  Saint-Germain.  I  will  put  an 
end  to  all  this  intriguing  by  and  by.' 

"  It  is  very  certain,''  pursued  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  <<  that  if  the  Emperor  had  followed  the 
advice  then  given  him,  which  was,  to  send  a 
certain  personage  to  Vincennes,  he  would  have 
done  right  That  traitor  was  the  soul  of  all  the 
intrigues  and  plots  then  brewing;  and  his  long^. 
established  intimacy  with  almost  all  the  members 
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of  the  foreign  corps  diplomatiques  gave  him  very 
great  influence.  The  rest  of  the  intriguers  were 
sufficiently  Ul-disposed,  but  they  were  persons 
without  weight  or  importance.  The  Emperor 
thought  them  too  insignificant  to  do  much  mis- 
chief;  but  he  was  wrong. 

'<  A  few  days  afterwai*ds,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  council,  Savary,  the  minister  of  the  police, 
presented  to  the  £mperor  a  packet  of  papers  and 
a  portfolio. 

"  *  What  is  this  !*  inquired  Napoleon. 

"  •  Sire,  these  are  proofe  corroborative  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  often,  but  in  vain,  called 
the  attention  of  your  Majesty.' 

"  The  Emperor  drew  one  of  the  letters  from 
the  packet,  and  whilst  he  perused  it  I  observed  a 
frown  gather  on  his  brow.  When  he  had  finished 
reading  the  letter,  Savary  related  the  following 
circumstances : — 

"  Madame  La (I  will  not  mention  her 

name,  from  feelings  of  respect  to  the  honourable 
family  of  which  she  is  a  member,)  hod  been 
pointed  out  to  the  police  as  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  coterie  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  Being  a  spirited  and  enterprising 
woman,  she  was  selected  by  the  directing  com- 
mittee to  convey  to  Germany  information  useiiil 
to  the  cause  for  which  the  royalists  were  intri- 
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guing.  It  must  be  confessed  that  admirable 
discernment  was  manifested  in  the  choice  of  the 

messenger.     Madame  La was  still  young 

and  pretty,  and  possessed  a  vast  share  of  talent 
and  intelligence.  In  addition  to  these  powers  of 
fiiscination  she  was  distinguished  for  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  which  it  was  expected 
would  enable  her  to  subdue  any  diflSculties  she 
might  encounter  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission* 

**  1  know  not  what  pretext  she  set  forth  as  the 
motive  of  her  departure  from  France;  but, 
having  obtained  a  regular  passport  for  Mentz, 
the  female  ambassador  quitted  Paris  about  the 
drd  or  4th  of  December.  She  set  off  in  an 
elegant  caliche^  laden  with  trunks,  filled  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  superb  dresses.  This  was 
the  lady's  diplomatic  baggage.  But  who  could 
possibly  have  suspected  any  mischief?  Nothing 
ever  appeared  more  innocent  than  the  lady  and 
her  journey. 

*' Accompanied  by  a  confidential  domestic, 
Madame  La proceeded  with  confident  se- 
curity on  her  journey  to  Mentz,  dreaming  of 
parties,  balls,  conquests,  &c.  Alas !  these  de^ 
lightful  dreams  were  of  short  duration  ;  and  on 
waking  from  them,  the  lady  found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  gendarmes.  The  door  of 
the  carriage  was  rudely  opened ;  and,  without 
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ceremony,  Madame  La was  informed  that 

she  must  aligrht.  Tears  and  supplications  were 
unavailing ;  the  lady  was  compelled  to  obey,  and 
the  agents  of  the  police  commenced  a  minute 
search  in  the  interior  of  the  eaUdien  They  were 
well  convinced  that  something  was  to  he  finind, 
and  yet  they  could  find  nothing.  Meanwhile, 
the  lady,  who  was  kept  standing  in  the  road 
shivering  with  cold,  finding  that  the  search  was 
likely  to  prove  fruitless,  began  to  r^ain  her 
courage^  and  ventured  to  utter  threats.  She 
declared  her  determination  to  complain  of  the 
shameful  violation  of  personal  liber^;  —  her 
passport  was  perfectly  en  regk.  Had  the  age 
of  terror  returned,  that  sudi  acts  of  violence 
coiild  be  committed  with  impunity  on  a  poor 
inofiensive  female  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  si- 
milar lamentations  were  uttered  by  Madame 

La ,  until  she  was  suddenly  silenced  by  the 

discovery  of  a  place  of  concealment  which  had 
been  most  ingeniously  contrived  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage.  In  it  were  found  the  correspon- 
doice,  a  portfolio  containing  bills  of  exchange 
on  Frankfort  and  other  places,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs  in  gold. 

*'  Threats  were  now  succeeded  by  tears  and 
supplications,  accompanied  by  offers  of  lai^  re- 
wards to  the  gendarmes.     The  lady's  distress 
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might  have  melted  hearts  of  stone ;  but  the  gen- 
dannes  were  insensible^  and  above  all,  incor- 
ruptible.    Madame  La found  that  there  was 

no  alternative  but  to  return  to  Paris  in  company 
with  three  sbirrij  who  very  cavalierly  seated 
themselves  in  the  carriage  with  the  fair  traveller. 
At  day-break  the  equipage  entered  the  court  yard 
of  the  minister  of  the  police.  The  papers,  &c., 
were  taken  from  their  hiding  place,  and  verified 
in  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who,  after  a  long  ex- 
amination, was,  together  with  her  servant,  con- 
signed to  a  place  of  security. 

"  The  contents  of  the  papers  were  exceedingly 
curious.  They  proved  that,  however  active  might 
be  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  there  was  still  a 
possibility  of  eluding  it.  We  read  several  pro- 
clamations, printed  at  Sceaux,  by  a  press  which 
had  been  clandestinely  fitted  up  in  the  cellars  of 
a  chateau  belonging  to  a  M.  Lamy.  The  infor- 
mation was  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
sented a  perfecdy  correct  picture  of  the  state  of 
France.  The  impression  produced  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  levy  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
men  was  described  ; — mention  was  made  of  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes,  the  distressed  state 
of  agriculture,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  which 
excited  general  discontent.  A  great  deal  was 
said  respecting  the  diminished  popularity  (if  the 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Emperor  since  his  reverses,  and  the  disaffiDCtion 
openly  manifested  towards  him.  The  ooncliisioD 
was,  that  the  French  people  looked  to  the  Allies 
as  their  liberators,  and  eamesdy  prayed  for  their 
arrival. 

'^  There  were  numerous  little  perfumed  billets, 
sealed  with  crests,  and  addressed  to  the  G>unt  de 
Saint  Priest  Their  contents  were  appeals  to 
old  relationship  or  friendship,  and  entreaties  that 
the  Count  would  use  his  influence  with  his  Ma- 
jesty  the  Elmperor  of  Russia.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  said  to  have  been  made  for  seconding 
the  Allies  in  their  generous  enterprise.  Agents 
were  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
France  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

<<  Many  other  letters,  written  in  the  same 
spirit,  were  addressed  to  foreign  diplomatists; 
and  among  the  papers  there  were  documents  ob- 
tained, I  know  not  how,  from  the  ministers  of 
the  war  department  and  the  interior.  This 
seizure  was  very  important,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
serious  alarm.  We  were  lost  in  conjecture  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  legitimists  had  procured 
certain  information; — ^there  now  seemed  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  renew,  with 
better  success,  the  attempt  which  had  recently 
&iled. 
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"  The  Emperor  inquired  whetlier  every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  for  keeping  the  arrest  of 

Madame  La a  secret.     Savary  replied,  that 

the  servant  and  the  postilion,  the  only  individuals 
who  had  witnessed  the  arrest,  were  lodged  in  a 
place  of  security,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  ai&ir  becoming  known. 

^*  Savary  urged  the  Emperor  to  adopt  measures 
for  putting  a  stop  to  these  plots  against  his  go- 
vernment. The  removal  of  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  these  dangerous  conspiracies  would 
have  sufficed  to  awe  the  rest.  None  of  the  cri- 
minals cherished  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
Napoleon's  magnanimity.  The  Emperor  might 
on  this  occasion  have  made  a  terrible  example ; 
but  he  disdained  revenge. 

^*  After  Savary's  departure  he  read  over  most 
of  the  documents,  and  truly  their  contents  were 
of  a  nature  to  irritate  him.  He  uttered  a  few 
indignant  exdamadons,  but  did  not  evince  any 
violent  anger.  He  threw  some  of  the  papers 
into  the  fire,  and  placed  the  rest  in  a  drawer  of 
his  desk.  He  appeared  much  grieved;  and, 
after  a  few  moments  silence,  he  said  to  me : — 
*  Caulincourt,  could  you  have  conceived  such 
atrocity  ? 

**  Napoleon  was  always  averse  to  punish ;  he 
never,  without  deep  regret,  inflicted  punishment 

o2 
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on  persons  whom  he  had  known.  During  the 
space  of  a  few  months  so  many  Qlusions  had 
vanished,  and  he  had  witnessed  so  much  decep- 
tion, that  he  became  almost  indi£ferent  to  the 
injuries  of  which  he  was  the  object.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  summoning  all  his  energies  to  meet 
the  great  events  that  were  impending,  and  he 
could  not  bend  his  mind  to  little  things.  I  like- 
wise remarked  that  his  habitual  petulance  had 
given  place,  on  many  occasions,  to  a  calmness 
which  was  not  natiural  to  him.  It  might  be  that 
his  physical  organization  was  beginning  to  sink 
beneath  the  exhausting  efibrts  of  every  kind  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed. 

^  Every  successive  day  brought  some  disas- 
trous intelligence  to  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  our  situation.  The  fortresses  which  we  still 
defended  in  Germany  were  escaping  from  us  one 
bv  one ;  and  thus  we  were  losing  men,  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  valuable  resources  of  every 
description,  which  went  to  enrich  the  enemy. 
The  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  was 
easily  eifected ;  but  we  were  pressed  for  time- 
It  was  now  December,  and  the  Allies  were  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marches.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1814,  they  crossed  the  French  fron- 
tiers. 

<<  The  Emperor  said  no  more  to  me  respectbg 
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my  proposition  of  appealing  to  the  French  people, 
nevertheless,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  this  was 
the  only  measure  that  could  have  averted  our 
ruin.  National  intelligence  must  have  perceived 
that  the  simultaneous  concurrence  of  all  in  the 
common  defence  would  ensure  to  every  man  the 
inviolability  of  his  home,  and  the  preservation  of 
his  property.  The  foreign  powers  could  not  have 
eflfected  their  invasion  in  defiance  of  armed 
France.  How  often,  during  this  terrible  period 
of  the  campaign  of  1814,  did  the  words  used  by 
Napoleon  at  Duben  recur  to  my  memory — <  Fate 
decrees  the  fall  of  nations  V  We  now  saw  this 
axiom  fearfully  verified* 

'<  In  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  orders  I 
departed,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  for  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Allies,  where  new  and  use- 
less negotiations  were  opened.  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  and 
I  really  have  not  courage  to  turn  back  to  that 
gloomy  page  of  my  recollections.  It  was,  I 
think,  on  the  25th,  that  the  Emperor  quitted  the 
capital  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which  had  already  fallen  back  to  Saint-Dizier. 

<^  Then  commenced  that  miraculous  campaign 
in  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  shone  with  im- 
mortal lustre.  Never  did  troops  execute  more 
scientific  manoeuvres,  or  display  greater  prodigies 
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of  valour.  In  the  campaign  of  France  were 
newed  the  T^onders  which  marked  Napoleon'^ 
heroic  career  in  Italy.  The  close  of  the  Em- 
peror's military  life  exhibits  the  most  extraordi- 
nary defence  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 

<^  I  rejoined  the  Emperor  at  Saint-Dizier,  after 
the  ruptare  of  the  conferences,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  myself  again  at  head  quarters.  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  misery  I  suffered 
during  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon.  I  could 
obtain  only  evasive  answers,  at  a  time  ^en  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  at  any  sacrifice. 
The  veil  of  illusion  was  raised,  and  the  reality 
was  visible  in  all  its  horror.  But  even  then  we 
might  look  forward  to  the  future — ^now,  the  grave 
is  all  that  remains.'' 

'<The  letters,  Duke,"  said  I,  "which  yoo 
wrote  at  the  time  you  are  now  alluding  to,  will 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  your  effi>rts  and 
courage.  Baron  Fain's  *  Manuscrit  de  1814,' 
devotes  to  you  some  fine  pages  in  the  history  of 
our  misfortunes." 

<<  My  letters  presented  but  a  faint  outline  of 
the  sentiments  I  expressed  in  my  private  conver- 
sations with  the  Emperor.  On  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  Ch&tillon  I  returned  home, 
weary  of  those  eternal  conferences  in  which  the 
bad  faith  and  bad  spirit  of  the  Allies  were  but 
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too  manifest.  The  ground  was  no  longer  tenable. 
I  found  it  necessary  that  I  should  communicate 
personally  with  the  Emperor,  and  I  gave  orders 
for  my  departure, 

**  With  a  mind  harassed  and  unfitted  for  occu- 
pation, I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa.  I  was  unable 
to  sleep,  and  I  had  fallen  into  a  train  of  melan- 
choly reveries,  from  which  I  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  the  rustling  of  paper.  Turning  my 
eyes  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
I  perceived  a  pamphlet,  which  some  one  was 
thrusting  under  the  door.  Who  is  there? 
sidd  I;  an  emphatic  hush!  warned  me  to  be 
silent.  I  rose  eagerly,  seized  the  pamphlet,  and 
I  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  person  recede  from 
the  door.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly.  I 
went  to  the  window,  and,  drawing  aside  the  cur- 
tain, I  perceived  a  young  man,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  and  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
forehead.  He  crossed  the  court  yard  at  a  rapid 
pace ;  but  before  he  passed  through  the  gate 
leading  to  the  street,  he  stopped,  and  turning  his 
eyes  towards  the  window  of  my  cabinet,  he  placed 
his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  disappeared. 

<<  By  the  tall  figure  of  the  stranger,  and  his 
fair  curled  hair,  I  immediately  recognised  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Russian  Embassy.     Alex- 
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ander  is  no  more,  and  I  will  not  name  the  young 
secretary,  for  fear  of  compromising  him. 

'<  The  pamphlet  which  was  thus  mysteriously 
conveyed  to  me  had  been  brought  to  Ch&tillon 
on  the  preceding  night  by  an  extraordinary 
courier;  and  a  copy  bad  been  presented  to  each 
Ambassador.  It  was  entitled — *  De  la  necesiite 
de  renverser  Bonaparte^  et  de  retablir  ks  Btmrbom^ 
par  le  Lieutenant-Colonel  du  ginie  de  Bricham- 
bauUJ 

<<  This  libel,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  officer,  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  effect  on  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  consequences  so  spe- 
ciously pointed  out.  There  was  a  diabolical 
Machiavelism  in  the  idea  of  conjuring  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Sovereigns  the  fearful  phantom  of 
a  universal  republic,  and  representing  it  as  a 
necessity  which  Napoleon  would  not  scruple  to 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  the  French 
people  to  pardon  a  dishonourable  peace.  To  this 
libel  were  joined  statements  and  calculations  re- 
lating to  the  actual  force  of  the  army,  its  state  of 
moral  discouragement,  8cc. 

*<  Safely  entrenched  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  the  author,  a  French  officer,  dbgraced 
by  the  Emperor,  and  exiled   to   Nancy,  had 
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basely  kindled  this  torch  of  revenge  op   his 
country. 

^'  The  perfidious  insinuation  presented  to  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  of  a  nature  to  exercise  great 
influence  on  the  final  determination  of  the  Sove- 
reigns, and  it  in  some  degree  justified  their  im- 
placable resentment.  This  pamphlet  was  an 
affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  felt  anxious 
and  impatient  to  make  the  Emperor  acquainted 
with  it ;  I  therefore  hurried  my  departure  from 
Ch&tillon.  I  set  out  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
after  numberless  circuits,  I  arrived  on  the  2drd 
at  Saint-Dizier,  where  the  Imperial  head  quar- 
ters were  established. 

"  When  I  entered  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  I 
found  him  dictating  orders;  three  secretaries 
were  employed  in  writing  for  him. 

'<  ^  Ah  !'  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  keen  glance 
upon  me.  <  Leave  us,  gendemen.  Well,  Cau- 
lincourt,  what  news  have  you  T 

"  He  knew  of  the  rupture  of  the  conferences, 
but  he  did  not  expect  to  see  me  quite  so  soon. 
Without  uttering  a  word,  I  presented  the  pam- 
phlet to  him.  I  attentively  observed  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  whilst  he  glanced  over 
it.  His  features  became  contracted,  and  his  lips 
were  agitated  by  that  sort  of  convulsive  move- 
ment peculiar  to  him  when  his  feelings   were 

od 
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powerfully  excited.  He  read  the  pamphlet  to 
the  very  last  line,  and  turned  back  to  perose  again 
some  passages  which  he  had  marked  with  his 
nail.  When  he  had  finished,  he  threw  it  down 
on  the  desk  near  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  he  paced  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room.  Then,  stopping  short,  and  his 
eyes  flashing  with  rage,  he  said :  *  This  is  an 
infernal  production.  The  diabolical  idea  of  re- 
viving the  name  of  the  republic  may  have  an 
incalculable  eflect.  It  will  aflbrd  the  Allies  a 
powerful  reason  for  concluding  neither  truce  nor 
peace  with  France.  The  question  becomes  an 
aflair  of  life  and  death  to  every  sovereign.  A 
lever  is  raised  which  will  descend  with  terrific 
weight  on  France.  The  republic  !  the  republic! 
As  a  last  resource,'  added  he,  in  a  more  calm  tone^ 
<it  might,  perhaps,  be  tried ;  but  in  present  circum- 
stances this  suggestion  is  a  serious  misfortune — 
a  crime.  Caulincourt,  the  author  of  this  libel 
deserves  the  severest  punishment.  Do  you  know 
what  effect  it  has  produced  ?  Where  did  yoa 
get  it  ? — how  did  it  fall  into  your  hands  V 

**  Sire,  it  came  to  me  firom  the  only  quarter 
in  which  there  exists  sympathy  or  good  faith  to 
your  Majesty ;  and  I  related  the  mysterious  visit 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 

**  *  Bah  ! — are  you  sure  of  this  ?     Quite  sure, 
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Caulincourt?'  and  then,  without  awaiting  my 
reply,  he  continued.  <  But  yes !  I  know  him 
well !  He  has  a  noble,  generous  heart.  He  did 
not  understand  me.  It  was  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice everything — everything  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  continental  blockade.  Caulincourt,  the 
£mperor  Alexander  did  not  look  to  the  future.' 
**  Nay,  Sire,  said  I,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
justice  to  refute  this  allegation ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander  perfecdy  well  understood  the  conse- 
quences of  the  continental  blockade,  had  it  been 
executed  in  good  faith.  That  system,  which 
would  temporarily  have  ruined  Russia,  was  en- 
durable only  so  long  as  France,  by  fidelity  to  her 
engagements,  concurred  in  abridging  its  dura- 
tion.  Instead  of  that,  we  violated  our  pledges  by 

granting  licences 

<<  <  Ah !  there  you  are  again,  at  the  old  story  of 
the  licences.  No  more  of  that.  Come  hither, 
Caulincourt,'  said  he,  beckoning  me  to  approach 
a  table  on  which  were  spread  several  maps  of 
France.  With  the  aid  of  his  pins,  he  described 
to  me,  in  a  few  words,  an  admirable  plan  of  the 
respective  position  of  the  contending  parties,  the 
places  occupied,  the  movements  of  the  armies, 
and  their  relative  force. 

*'  <  I  was  at  work  last  night  with  Dalbe,'  pur- 
sued he,  '  I  have  got  all  my  plans  arranged  here 
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(tapping  his  forehead) — I  still  possess  immense 
resources.  My  troops  are  admirable.  What  a 
brave  nation  are  the  French  I  I  will  accept  no 
humiliating  conditions.  No,  I  will  never  bend  my 
neck  to  them ;  we  have  not  yet  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity. But  tell  me,  what  effect  do  you  think 
this  vile  pamphlet  has  produced  T 

**  The  effect  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  about  the  rup- 
ture of  the  conferences. 

*<  He  again  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
<  Sit  down,  Caulincourt,*  said  he ;  *  never  mind 
me ;  you  know  I  cannot  rest  in  one  place.  So 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  impose  still 
harder  conditions  on  me  !  But  I  can  tell  them 
now  that  I  will  not  condescend  to  treat  with 
prisoners.  Yes,  I  say,  with  prisoners  1  Do  you 
understand  me,  Caulincourt  V 

"  Convinced  as  I  was  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  our  position,  and  amazed  at  the  incredible 
blindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  described  to  him  in 
energetic  terms  the  deplorable  state  of  France — 
the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  which  was  invaded 
on  every  side — and  tlie  evident  discouragement 
of  the  commanders  of  the  army. 

^<  *  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  calumniating  the  army 
that  you  have  deserted  your  friends,  Caulin- 
court?' said  the  Emperor,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
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Stood  before  me  with  his  arms  crossed,  his  head 
reared,  and  with  an  angry  expression  of  counte- 
nance* 

<<  I  could  not  bear  this.  I  took  up  my  hat,  and 
after  a  difficult  struggle  with  my  feelings,  I  sum- 
moned all  my  resolution,  and  rushed  towards  the 
door. 

^*  He  held  me  back  by  the  skirt  of  my  coat. 
*  Where  are  you  going? — Nonsense  !  What  a 
couple  of  fools  we  are.  It  is  four  o'clock.  I  am 
tired,  and  so  are  you,  my  dear  Caulinconrt.' 
Then  stretching  out  his  hand  to  me,  with  an  air 
of  langour,  he  added, — ^  I  will  try  and  sleep  for 
two  hours.  Go  you  and  take  some  rest,  and  come 
to  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow.' 

^  I  cannot.  Sire ;  I  beg  of  your  Majesty  to 
grant  me  a  conffS. 

"  •  No,  Caulincourt,  I  will  not — you  must  not 
— ^you  ought  not  to  leave  me — I  need  your  aid, 
my  friend.  This  is  not  the  time  to  forsake 
me  !• " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  —  Anecdote  related  by  Co- 
lonel Mondreville  —  Napoleon's  sword — Scheme  ^ 
captunng  the  Emperor  of  Austria  — The  defence  ^ 
Paris— A  well-conceiTed  plan — Berthier — Maria  Louii* 
and  Maria  Theresa — Angry  scene  between  the  Emp^'^ 
and  the  Duke  de  Bellnno— Letter  from  WinttingeK'^ 
to  the  Emperor  Aleiander — Coarage  of  the  Fi^ 
peasantry  —  Error  committed  by  Marmont — Danf^ 
incurred  by  Napoleon  at  Arcis-sur-Aube — He  seeks 
death  on  the  field  of  baUle— Engagement  at  St  Diiier--- 
The  Allies  hold  a  council — Orders  for  marching  to  Pi^ 
— Distinguished  prisoners  —  M.  M.  Weissemberg  ^ 
Tolstoi — Danger  of  the  Emperor  Francis — Intelligence  o^ 
the  evacuation  of  Paris — The  Emperor's  distres»—Tbe 
Duke  de  Vioenza  sent  to  Paris — Napoleon  proceeds  to 
Fontainebleau. 

*'  The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  men  dis- 
tinguished for  heroic  courage  and  fidelity;  and) 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  aspect  of  afiairs,  every 
partial  victory  which  we  obtained  revived  hope 
and  confidence.  I  arrived  at  head  quarters  jast 
after  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube.  A  general 
feeling  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the 
details  of  the  battle  were  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 
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'<  The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by 
Colonel  Mondreville,  a  brave  and  excellent 
officer,  then  at  head  quarters : — 

<<  <  During  the  heat  of  the  batde,  a  division 
of  Russian  cavalry,  about  6,000  strong,  pre- 
ceded by  a  body  of  Cossacks,  broke  our  lines  and 
drove  back  our  cavalry,  which  was  of  inferior 
force.    The  Emperor,  whose  glance  rapidly  sur- 
veyed every  movement  of  the  battle,  perceived 
an  impenetrable  cloud  of  dust  rising  before  him 
so  densely,  that  nothing  beyond  it  was  visible. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot.     Some 
horsemen  rode  up  at  full  speed,-^some  wounded, 
others   terrified.      In  a  moment,  a   crowd  of 
troopers  in  full  retreat  surrounded  the  Emperor. 
^*  What  means  this  ?"  said  he.     <'  What  means 
this  ?   Dragoons,  whither  are  you  flying  ?    Halt, 
halt  I" — <<  The  Cossacks !  the  Cossacks !"  was  the 
only  cry ;  and  the  tumult  was  becoming  almost 
a  complete  rout. 

'< '  At  this  moment  an  officer  without  a  helmet, 
and  covered  with  blood,  rode  up,  and  perceiving 
the  Emperor,  rushed  towards  him.  '<  Sire," 
said  he,  <<  the  Cossacks,  supported  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  cavalry,  have  broken  our  ranks 
and  driven  us  back."  The  Emperor,  instandy 
raising  himself  up  in  his  stirrups,  called  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  *<  Dragoons,  rally !  Do  you  fly. 
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and  I  here?  Gose  your  ranks,  dragoons,  and 
advance/'  At  the  same  moment  he  darted 
forward,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  a  doud  of 
Cossacks.  He  was  followed  by  his  staff,  by  some 
of  his  body  guards,  and  by  those  very  men  who 
an  instant  before  were  flying  in  confusion  and 
terror.  In  a  moment  they  dashed  on  the  enemy 
with  cries  of  "  Five  FEmpereur,"  The  Russian 
column  was  driven  back,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  Immediately  after  this  the  Emperor 
returned  tranquilly  to  the  midst  of  the  batde, 
which  he  continued  to  direct  till  its  close. 
During  this  partial  engagement  we  had  not  more 
than  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  to  six  thousand 
Russians,  much  better  mounted,  yet  it  was  at 
the  head  of  the  wreck  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  that 
the  Emperor  ventured  to  repel  this  superior 
force,  and  he  succeeded. 

^'  *  The  battle  was  not  over  till  midnight,  bat 
we  were  not  able  to  snatch  a  victory.  The 
French  on  this  occasion  combatted  with  six 
thousand  exhausted  men,  against  thirty  thousand 
fresh  troops,  commanded  by  De  Wrede.' 

<<  I  had  no  recollection  of  any  instance  in 
which  I  had  seen  Napoleon  engaged  sword  in 
hand,  and  I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  the 
affair  of  Arcis-sur- Aube.  He  looked  at  me  with 
astonishment,-^'  Ma  foi,'  said  he,  laughing,  '  it 
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is  a  long  time  since  anytliing  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred to  me.  By  the  way,  I  now  recollect  that 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  my  scabbard 
to  get  out  my  weapon,'  and  he  laughed  heartily 
at  his  own  awkwardness ;  '  but/  he  added,  good 
hamouredly,  '  the  fact  is,  that  my  redoubtable 
sword  is  one  of  the  worst  blades  in  the  whole 
army.'  We  laughed  at  this ;  but  it  was  true. 
One  of  the  whims  of  the  Emperor  was,  that  he 
would  not  have  a  new  hilt  substituted  for  the 
shabby  mother-o'-pearl  one.  Not  an  officer  in 
the  army  would  have  worn  such  a  sword. 

<<  This  conversation  put  him  into  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  taking  my  arm,  he  drew  me  aside, 
and  said,  *  You  are  not  aware  that  I  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  off  my  father-in-law  !  That 
would  have  been  a  glorious  capture !  I  have 
manoeuvred  incessandy  to  take  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Allies ;  that  would  have  greatly  advanced 
our  affieiirs  at  Ch&tillon.  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
Caulincourt  ? — (Here  his  countenance  darkened.) 
But  I  was  teased  on  all  sides  to  cover  Paris ! — 
To  cover  Paris !  I  know  that  is  essential ;  but  I 
thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  effecting  all  my 
other  intended  operations.  By  abandoning  Paris 
to  its  own  defence,  I  should  be  master  of  my 
own  movements — ^nothing  could  hinder  my 
march  to  the  Rhine — uniting  its  garrisons  with 
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those  of  the  Moselle— organizing  on  that  whole 
line  your  levy  en  masse, — shutting  up  the  roads, 
and  thus  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the 
enemy's  forces  engaged  in  the  heart  of  France.' 
He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  pensivdy,  then 
added,  ^  Since  the  opening  of  this  campaign, 
this  scheme  has  been  constantly  in  my  thoughts 
— I  have  matured  it — developed  it — ^my  plan  is 
fixed.     What  is  your  opinion,  Caulincourt? 

<<  Sire,  the  plan  certainly  appears  well-di- 
gested,— 

*<  <  But  to  carry  it  into  effect,'  interrupted  the 
Emperor,  eagerly,  <  Paris  must  be  abandoned — 
what  will  Joseph  do  ?  Will  he  resist  with  energy? 
That  is  the  whole  question.  My  head  is  filled 
with  a  thousand  plans,  but  I  am  checked  by 
uncertainty;  and  in  this  war,  which  resembles 
no  other,  I  go  on  thus  from  day  to  day.  The 
accounts  which  I  receive  from  Paris  are  most 
alarming.     I  know  not  what  may  be  the  result.' 

*<  In  the  evening  Berthier  came  to  my  quar- 
ters :  I  had  a  thousand  things  to  ask  him  as  to 
what  had  occurred  during  my  aBsence;  and  he, 
whose  heart  was  sad  and  heavy,  sought  a  friend 
to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself.  We  were, 
therefore,  glad  to  find  ourselves  together.  Ber- 
thier was  then  getting  old ;  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  seemed  to  have  overcome  him. 
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^*  Berthier  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  Emperor's  indecision 
during  the  negotiations  at  Ch&tiUon.  *  There 
is  no  doubt/  said  he,  <  that  those  alternate  vic- 
tories and  reverses  produced  in  the  Emperor  that 
fluctuation  of  ideas  which  rendered  your  position 
at  Ch&tilion  so  difficult  during  the  conferences. 
The  Emperor  still  reposed  faith  in  the  good 
feeling  of  Austria,  if  not  towards  him,  at  least 
towards  his  wife  and  son.  This  error  will  be 
our  ruin.  Letters  after  letters  were,  by  his 
desire,  written  by  the  Empress  to  her  father. 
You  know  Maria  Louisa  is  a  complete  nullity ; 
she  is  not  another  Maria  Theresa,  who  would 
energetically  declare  her  determination  to  defend 
the  capital,  and  that  rather  than  deliver  it  up  she 
would  bury  herself  and  its  fiiithful  inhabitants 
under  the  ruins,  as  long  as  the  Emperor  should 
maintain  the  war  at  the  head  of  his  army.  That 
Austrian  marriage  has  brought  misfortune  to  us,' 
added  Berthier,  with  a  sigh. 

<*  Berthier  described  to  me  a  scene  which  took 
place  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  de 
Belluno,  after  the  battle  of  Montereau,  where 
we  gained  a  victory  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood.  *  If  you  had  executed  my  orders  on  the 
preceding  day,'  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke 
de  Belluno,  ^  you  would  have  arrived  in  time  to 
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surprise  the  bridge,  and  possibly  this  sanguinary 
affair  at  Montereau  might  have  been  obviated/ 
^  I  was  so  exhausted  by  &tigue  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed  as  you  directed/  replied  the 
Marshal,  who  unfortunately  had  no  better  excuse 
to  offer.  On  hearing  this  reply,  the  £mperor 
stood  for  some  moments  mute  with  astonishment, 
and  he  then  vented  a  most  angry  reprimand  on 
the  Duke  de  Belluno. 

<<  *  After  all,*  pursued  Berthier,  *  there  are 
moments  when  a  man's  strength  may  betray  his 
courage.  We  all  know  that  Victor  is  brave  and 
devoted ;  but  the  Emperor  is  indefatigable,  and 
he  cannot  understand  that  every  one  is  not  con- 
stituted like  himself.  However,  harmony  was 
restored,  but  poor  Victor  is  greatly  afflicted.' 

<'  <  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  or  20th  of 
February,'  Berthier  continued,  'the  Emperor 
breakfasted  at  Bray,  near  Nogent,  at  the  same 
house  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  quitted 
on  the  preceding  evening.  We  there  found  a 
curious  letter,  which  had  been  left  by  mistake  on 
the  chimney-piece.  The  letter  was  from  Wint- 
zingerode,  who  informed  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  the  country  people  could  not  safdy  be  relied 
on — ^that  the  French  peasantry  had  conunenced 
an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Allied 
troops.     <<  This  very  night,"  added  Wintzinge- 
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rode,  "  an  officer  and  twenty  Russian  soldiers 
were  massacred  within  two  leagues  from  the 
camp."  Wintzingerode  called  Alexander's  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  for  some  days  past, 
many  similar  cases  had  occurred.' 

*^  *  Parbleu  P  said  the  Emperor,  putting  the 
letter  into  his  pocket,  '  this  information  is  beyond 
suspicion.  If  we  are  thus  seconded  by  these 
brave  peasantry,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  not  a 
man  of  the  Allied  forces  shall  quit  France.  The 
French  are  born  soldiers.  By  arming  the  country 
people,  and  organizing  the  peasantry  in  free 
corps,  we  should  have  immense  resources.' 

<*  Berthier  went  on  to  state  '  that  the  Duke  de 
Ragusa  had  acted  admirably  in  this  campaign, 
and  obtained  brilliant  success  in  several  actions ; 
but  at  Corbeny  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  in  his  bivouac.  His  division  was  cut 
to  pieces;  two  thousand  men  were  killed;  his 
artillery  and  baggage  were  almost  wholly  lost, 
and  he  was,  with  the  remnant,  obliged  to  repass 
the  Aisne  with  the  enemy  at  his  heels.' 

"  *  Well,'  added  Berthier,  '  you  know  the 
Emperor  would  consider  hunself  justified  in 
nmning  his  sword  through  the  body  of  any 
commander  who  could  allow  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised in  that  manner.  The  Emperor  reproached 
him  in  the  severest  terms,  but  such  is  his  par- 
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tiality  for  Marmonty  that  he  was  soon  appeased, 
and  continued  him  in  his  oommand.  Belluno 
was  much  more  severely  treated  for  a  less  serious 
fiiult.' 

*^  We  again  adverted  to  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube. 

<<  <  I  have  reason  to  believe,'  said  Berthier, 
<  that  the  Emperor  sought  death  in  that  battle.' 

"  How  ?  cried  I. 

<<  <  I  am  convinced/  replied  he,  <  that  it  was 
his  earnest  wish  to  be  killed  that  day.  Alarmed 
by  the  dangers  which  the  Emperor  enoount^ed, 
his  staff  and  body-guard  advanced  and  kept  quite 
close  round  him ;  but  every  now  and  then  he 
separated  from  them,  and  advanced  toward  the 
enemy.  Alarmed  at  his  intention,  which  I  at 
once  understood,  I  ventured  to  observe  that 
in  the  position  in  which  he  then  stood  he  was 
terribly  exposed,  and  served  as  a  mark  to  the 
enemy.  "  I  am  very  well  here,"  said  he,  drily. 
It  was  only  when,  as  I  just  now  described  to 
you,  he  rushed  forward  sword  in  hand  in  front 
of  the  Cossacks  that  he  quitted  that  dangerous 
position.  At  this  period  of  the  engagement  he 
became  several  times  involved  in  the  whirlwind 
of  the  charges.  His  escort  could  not  ke^  up 
with  him.  A  howitzer-shell  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
he  was  instantly  lost  sight  of  in  a  doud  of  dtist 
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and  smoke.  A  cry  of  terror  arose  from  all  parts* 
He  was  given  over  as  lost.  He  soon  reappeared, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  a  fresh  horse,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  fire  of  a  ba  ttery,  which  several 
battalions  of  the  old  and  young  guard  were 
striving  in  vain  to  carry.  The  presence  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  electrified  those 
brave  fellows.  They  redoubled  their  efibrts, 
and  at  last  forced  the  position,  and  drove  back 
the  enemy,  but  not  until  they  lost  more  than 
400  of  their  comrades.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe this  scene  of  carnage.  The  appearance  of 
the  dead  was  most  hideous.  My  dear  Caulin- 
court,'  added  Berthier,  much  afiected,  ^  the  Em- 
peror wished  to  get  killed  at  Arcis-sur-Aube.' 

<<  This  was  a  painful  subject,  but  nevertheless 
I  closely  questioned  Berthier  upon  it.  We  did 
not  separate  till  day-light. 

<<  On  the  day  after  my  return,"  continued  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza,  **  I  resumed,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  my  correspondence  with 
Metternich.  We  had  a  serious  affair  on  the  26th 
at  St.  Dizier.  Wintzingerode  was  beaten,  and 
driven  across  the  Mame.  We  took  2,000  pri- 
soners, a  park  of  artillery,  and  a  considerable 
quaati^  of  bridge  equipage  likewise  fell  into  our 
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hands.  The  prisoners,  however,  only  embarrassed 
us,  for  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  or  where 
to  send  them*  This  was  another  useless  victory ; 
but  these  partial  advantages  continued  to  feed  in 
Napoleon's  mind  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace  on 
less  rigorous  conditions.     Fatal  confidence ! 

**  After  the  battle  of  St.  Dizier.  the  Emperor 
lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  march  of  the  Allies^ 
and  his  uneasiness  about  the  condition  of  the  ca- 
pital returned.  We  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  at  Vitry.  There  we  obtained  some  intelli- 
gence from  the  statements  of  prisoners,  and  the 
accounts  of  our  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  peasants  of 
Vitry  brought  us  proclamations  and  bulletins. 
These  left  us  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Allies.  They  were  marching  on 
Paris.  An  officer  arrived  at  our  head-quarters; 
he  was  wounded,  and  had  escaped  by  a  miracle 
from  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  had  been  made 
prisoner.  He  understood  the  Russian  language 
perfectly,  and  he  informed  us  that  a  doubt  had 
arisen  amongst  the  Allies,  in  a  council  held  re- 
cently, whether  they  should  continue  to  harass 
the  army  under  Napoleon,  or  at  all  hazards 
advance  on  Paris.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
feared  an  *  Imperial  Vendean  rising.*  The  Allies 
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spoke  of  retiring  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  junction 
of  all  their  forces  was  necessary  either  for  an 
advance  or  a  retreat. 

<<  Oh  !''  said  the  Duke,  <*  if  at  this  moment  the 
Emperor  had  made  reasonable  offers,  there  would 
have  been  some  chance  of  their  being  accepted, 
and  we  might  have  been  saved.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  foreseen  ? 

**  The  officer  added,  ^  that  the  council  sepa- 
rated without  coming  to  any  decision ;  but,  during 
the  night,  a  secret  emissary,  sent  from  Paris, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
At  day^break  the  council  was  again  re-assembled. 
The  intelligence  that  Alexander  had  received 
put  an  end  to  all  irresolution.  It  was  announced 
that  a  powerful  party  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Allies  in  the  capital ;  that  Paris  was  without  the 
means  of  defence,  without  order,  and  stripped  of 
her  troops,  and  that  the  Allied  Powers  might 
enter  without  striking  a  blow.' 

<*  The  Emperor  listened  to  these  details  with  a 
mournful  air :  and  when  the  officer  ceased  speak- 
ing, he  exclaimed,  <  I  shall  be  in  Paris  before 
them.'  We  returned  to  St  Dizier.  The  Em- 
peror passed  the  whole  night  shut  up  in  his 
cabinet  perusing  his  maps.  This  was  another 
cruel  night.     Not  a  word  was  uttered.    Deep 
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sighs  sometimes  escaped  from  his  oppressed 
bosom.  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  the  power 
of  breathing.  Good  Heaven  !  how  mudi  he 
suffered ! 

<<  Orders  for  our  departure  were  given/'  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  <^and  we  moved  on  by  the 
way  of  Doulevent  to  Troyes.  Just  as  the  £m« 
peror  was  mounting  his  horse,  some  peasants 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  carts  filled  with 
prisoners,  whose  carriages  had  been  seized  by  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Thibaut.  Amongst  the  pri- 
soners was  M.  de  Weissemberg,  the  ambafr* 
sador  from  Austria  to  England,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies; 
also  a  Swedish  general,  named  Brandt,  a  eoi»- 
seiller  de  guerre^  whose  name  I  forget,  and  two 
Russian  officers,  MM.  Tolstoi  and  Maroc^. 

<<  I  had  known  Tolstoi  and  his  &mily  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  the  midst  of  my  troubles  it  was 
some  relief  to  recal  the  happy  days  passed  with 
him  during  my  embassy  to  Russia.  Tolstoi, 
who  was  gay,  young,  and  frank,  said  to  me,  '  My 
dear  Duke,  I  am  in  raptures  with  France.  I 
am  all  anxiety  to  see  Paris.'  Hold,  my  dear 
friend,  said  I,  you  sting  me  to  the  very  heart — 
remember,  you  are  speaking  to  a  Frenchman. 
But  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  expressing 
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the  joy  he  felt  in  visiting  France.  His  com- 
panion, Marcoff,  was  much  more  reserved,  and 
also  much  less  agreeable. 

*'  The  prisoners  must  have  considered  them- 
selves very  fortunate  that  their  lucky  stars  had 
brought  them  to  the  Emperor,  who  treated  them 
very  well.  He  took  no  other  advantage  of  their 
arrival,  than  that  of  attempting  a  direct  com- 
munication to  his  father-in-law.  M.  de  Weis- 
semberg,  after  a  long  interview,  departed  with  a 
message  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Napoleon 
ordered  the  portfolios  and  despatches  belonging 
to  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and 
charged  me  to  procure  them  horses,  and  to  see 
that  they  were  provide^  with  safe-conducts. 
Tolstoi  embraced  me,  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  horse,  went  off  in  his  usual  light  and  joyous 
manner.  How  different  had  been  our  fortune 
since  we  met  at  St.  Petersburg!  I  saw  him 
again  in  Paris,  where  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  oblige  me.  Alexander  learnt  from 
Tolstoi  all  the  details  of  the  interview  of  the 
prisoners  with  Napoleon. 

**  By  some  fatality,  the  Emperor  Francis  was 
separated  from  the  head  quarters,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken.  He  got  on  the  road 
to  Dijon,  where  he  eventually  arrived.  M.  de 
Weissemberg  consequently  did  not  know  where 
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to  rejoin  him.  In  the  meantime^  the  fiital  i2e» 
nottemeni  approached.  Napoleon,  attacked  oo 
all  sides,  definitively  abandoned  his  project  of 
marching  with  his  forces  on  the  Rhine,  and  mar 
nceuvred  to  cover  Paris.  The  enemy  continued 
to  advance  by  forced  marches  on  the  capital 
In  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  several 
corps  of  the  Allies,  to  disseminate  their  forces, 
and  to  continue  our  advance  to  Paris,  we  had  to 
sustain  a  combat  every  day.  The  fighting  might 
be  said  to  be  continuous.  The  ardour  and  de- 
votedness  of  the  troops  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  danger,  and  they  seemed  indefatigable.  The 
heart  beats  at  the  remembrance  of  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  last  days  of  the  crisis. 

"  On  the  30th  of  March  we  were  at  Troyes. 
The  Emperor  traced  out  the  route  of  the  army, 
so  that  on  the  2d  of  April  the  whole  should  unite 
before  Paris.  At  ten  o'clock  he  set  out,  acoom- 
panied  by  Berthier  and  myself.  We  made  the 
journey  from  Troyes  to  Montereau,  a  distance 
of  ten  leagues,  in  two  hours.  A  crazy  vehicle, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  kept  at  full 
gallop,  brought  us  across  some  fields  on  the 
road  to  Paris,  between  Essonne  and  Villejuif. 
Whilst  waiting  for  our  relays  we  saw  some  dis* 
banded  troops,  who  had,  they  said,  evacuated 
Paris  in  the  evening  after  the  capitulation.     It 
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was  then  ten  at  night  *  These  people  are  mad/ 
said  the  Emperor.  He  descended  from  his 
carriage,  and  ordered  that  an  officer  should 
come  to  him.  At  that  moment  Belliard  arrived, 
who  announced  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  gave 
him  all  the  details  which  led  to  that  event. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  the 
forehead  of  the  Emperor.  His  mouth  became 
contracted,  and  the  livid  paleness  of  his  face  was 
frightful.  *  You  hear  this,  Caulincourt,'  said  he, 
turning  towards  me,  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with 
horrible  intensity.  He  wished  to  march  on  Paris 
with  the  armies  of  the  two  marshals,  who  had 
received  his  orders  at  Troyes.  *  The  guard,'  he 
said,  *  will  arrive  on  the  night  of  the  Slst.'  He 
wished  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Boulevards 
at  the  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  So- 
vereigns. <  The  national  guard  and  the  people 
will  support  me,'  added  he,  *  and  when  I  shall 
enter  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  I  will  not  quit  them 
except  as  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse.'  Soon  after 
there  successively  arrived,  the  guards  of  honour, 
the  commanders  of  corps,  and  the  general  officers 
who  had  concurred  in  the  defence  of  Paris, 
under  the  orders  of  Marmont.  It  sickens  me  to 
pronounce  this  name,"  added  the  Duke,  in  a 
sorrowing  accent.  ^*  The  Emperor,  continu- 
ally standing,   constantly   repeated   to    himself 
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those  dreadful  details  which  preyed  upoD  bin^ 
He  then  loudly  aonounoed  his  intentioii  of  m^^*^ 
ing  OQ  Paris.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  that 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  capitolatioo,  ^ 
virtue  of  which  the  troops  had  evacuated  the 
capital ;  that  these  troops  were  few  in  number^ 
and  greatly  harassed ;  that  four  thousand  ni^° 
had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  that 
if  that  bold  enterprise  failed,  the  ci^  would  be 
given  up  to  pillage,  to  fire,  and  sword. 

"  All  these  reasons  were  plausible,  no  doubt; 
but  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  none  of  the 
advice  given  was  disinterested.  Each  person 
gave  his  advice  from  selfish  calculations.  The 
human  heart  contains  many  foul  recesses. 

*^  The  Emperor  was  not  deceived  as  to 
the  motives  which  influenced  his  counsellors. 
^  Enough,'  said  he,  drily.  He  then  ordered 
that  the  corps  of  Mortier  and  Marmont  should 
take  up  a  position  behind  the  river  Essonne : 
then,  turning  towards  me,  he  said,  *  Do  you  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  Paris,  CauUncourt,  and  see  if 
it  be  yet  possible  to  do  anything  by  treaty.  I  am 
delivered  up  and  sold ;  but  no  matter.  Depart 
this  instant ;  I  give  you  full  powers,  and  I  await 
you  here — go.  The  distance  is  not  great,'  ad- 
ded he,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  <  go.' 

<'  The  Emperor  was  separated  only  by  the 
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Seine  irom  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy, 
whose  forces  were  spread  over  the  plains  of  Ville- 
neuve  Saint-Georges.  The  fires  of  their  bi- 
vouacs illumined  the  right  bank,  while  Napoleon 
remained  in  darkness  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
two  post  carriages  and  some  servants. 

*'  I  rode  with  excessive  speed,  and  I  felt  an 
extraordinary  sensation  within  me.  My  horse 
had  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  and  it  almost 
seemed  to  me  that  I  carried  him.  I  arrived  too 
soon  at  the  advanced  posts  to  learn  that  all  was 
lost — that  the  ruin  of  France  was  consummated, 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  was  at  the 
mercy  of  wretches,  who,  as  he  had  just  said,  had 
delivered  him  up  and  sold  him. 

"  From  a  miserable  road-  side  inn,  already 
occupied  by  Russians  and  Prussians,  I  forwarded 
him  an  express.  A  feverish  anxiety  seized  me, 
when  I  thought  of  the  despair  into  which  my 
letter  would  plunge  him.  I  immediately  mounted 
the  first  horse  I  could  get,  and  rejoined  the 
Emperor  at  the  moment  he  had  finished  reading 
my  dispatch.  We  conversed  for  some  moments. 
*  I  only  asked  them,'  said  Napoleon,  *  to  defend 
Paris  for  twenty-four  hours  longer — the  traitors  ! 
-^Marmont — Marmont,  who  had  sworn  that  he 
would  allow  himself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  under 
the  walls  of  Paris  rather  than  surrender  ! — and 
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Joseph  flying  I — ^my  brother  to  deliver  up  my 
capital  to  the  enemy  !  They  had  my  orders; 
they  knew  that  on  the  2nd  of  April  I  should  be 
at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men ;  my  brave 
military  schools  and  my  National-guards,  who 
had  promised  to  defend  my  son.  Every  man  of 
courage  would  have  been  at  my  side.  The  traitors 
have  capitulated — they  have  betrayed  their  bre- 
thren in  arms,  their  country,  and  their  sovereign 
— they  have  degraded  France  in  the. eyes  of  all 
Europe.  To  enter  a  capital  with  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  without 
striking  a  blow !' 

"  The  Emperor  seemed  plunged  in  the  most 
profound  grief.  I  was  deeply  afiected,  and  burn- 
ing tears  overflowed  my  eyes. 

"  *  My  dear  Caulincourt,  return — return  to 
head-quarters,  and  try  to  see  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. You  have  full  powers  from  me.  Go, 
Caulincourt,  go/ 

"  Sire,  answered  I,  I  have  not  been  able  even 
to  come  near  Alexander.  They  distrust  me. 
The  sovereigns  will  enter  Paris  to-morrow,  and 
they  are  now  busied  with  preparations  for  that 
event.  These  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  re- 
fusing me  permission  to  approach  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

'^  <  Return — I  have  now  no  hope  but  in  yoU) 
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Caulincourt,'  continued   he,    holding  out    his 
hand. 

"  I  go.  Sire,— dead  or  alive  I  will  gain  en- 
trance into  Paris,  and  will  speak  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

'*  The  Emperor  then  took  the  road  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  I  repaired  to  Paris.  I  will  tell  you 
how  he  fulfilled  that  mission ;  it  is  very  curious. 
My  head  is  burning,''  said  the  Duke,  raising 
his  hand  to  his  forehead.  ''  I  am  quite  feverish. 
I  should  live  a  hundred  years  before  I  could 
forget  these  scenes.  They  are  the  fixed  ideas  of 
my  sleepless  nights.  My  reminiscences  are  fright- 
fiil — they  kill  me.  To-morrow,  if  I  can,  I  will 
describe  to  you  those  twenty  days  of  torture 
passed  at  Paris  or  at  Fontainebleau.  The  repose 
of  the  tomb  is  sweet  after  such  sufferings." 


END    OF    VOL.  I. 
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DUKE    OF   VICENZA 


CHAPTER  I. 

Wreck  of  the  army  —  Feeling  of  the  soldiery  —  The 
CuiraBsiers  of  the  old  guard — The  Russians  marching 
to  Paris — ^The  Duke  de  Vioenza  prohibited  from  entering 
the  capital — The  Prince  de  Talleyrand — Arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine — His  offer  to  serve  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza — He  resolves  to  procure  his  entrance  into 
Paris — Melancholy  retrospect — A  romantic  elopement — 
The  Duke  de  Vicenza  gains  an  interview  with  Alexander. 

"  I  HAVE  now  arrived,"  observed  the  Dukede 
Vicenza,  **  at  the  most  disastrous  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  If  I  felt  any  very  great 
anxiety  for  the  ease  of  the  short  span  of  life 
which  still  remains  to  me,  I  should,  instead  of 
reviving  the  memory  of  the  period  to  which  I  am 
now  about  to  allude,  banish  all  recollection  of 
those  moments  of  torment  which  no  words  have 
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power  to  describe.  But  I  have  by  sad  experi- 
ence learned  how  much  a  man  can  bear,  when 
he  is  resolved  rather  to  die,  strugglmg  against 
obstacles,  than  to  desert  the  cause  he  has  em- 
braced. 

^'  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  proceeding  to 
Fontainebleau,  I  pursued  my  route  to  Paris,  io 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  with  which  I  was 
entrusted  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

^*  My  wearied  horse  proceeded  slowly,  and  I 
refrained  from  urging  him  on.  The  high  spirit 
which  had  sustained  me  during  my  recent  toil- 
some journeys,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  frightful 
depression.  The  vivid  emotions  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  all  my  moral  strength.  My  head 
was  all  vagueness  and  confusion.  I  had  only  one 
distinct  idea,  and  that  had  reference  to  the  Em- 
peror's last  words,  *  I  have  no  longer  hope,  ex- 
cept in  you,  Caulincourt.'  Still  it  required  a 
very  powerful  mental  effort  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  this  expression,  and  to 
perceive  all  its  consequences. 

^'  To  return  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Allies 
was  to  me  a  mission  of  humiliation  and  disgust. 
All  my  feelings  of  dignity  and  pride  rebelled 
against  the  duty  which  was  imposed  on  me.  But 
there  are  certain  necessities  before  which  every 


FUGITIVE   TROOPS-  S 

sensation  of  repugnance  fades  away;  and  we  feel 
bound  to  attain  the  end  which  we  have  in  view, 
let  our  personal  sacriiices  be  what  they  may. 
To  the  word  honour,  a  man's  destiny  is  in- 
separably attached. 

**  The  road  which  I  took  was  crowded  with 
the  remains  ofdifferent  regiments,  which  marched 
as  chance  directed  them«  A  chef-tTescadron  of 
the  guards  of  honour,  who  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  head,  and  who  with  difficulty  kept  his  seat 
on  his  horse,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  roe  to 
direct  him  to  the  head  quarters.  In  an  instant 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  these  fugi- 
tives. *  Where  is  the  Emperor  ?'  they  cried, 
*  we  wish  to  rejoin  him.'  <  We  have  no  com- 
manders.' '  Where  shall  we  go  ?'  *  The  Em- 
peror does  not  know  what  is  going  on  at  Paris. 
We  fought  well;  we  are  ready  to  fight  again  ; 
and  yet  we  have  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
enemy !'  In  the  countenances  of  these  men  was 
expressed  a  sort  of  wild  grief;  while  their  mouths 
uttered  imprecations  and  furious  menaces  against 
the  traitors ;  for  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
betrayed,  and  not  conquered.  In  masses  of  men 
there  is  an  instinctive  sagacity  which  enables  them 
to  take  just  views  of  great  events.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  words  uttered  by  a  cuiraaseur  of 
the  old  guard  with  a  feeling  of  fierce  indigna- 
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tion.  '  We  defeated  them  in  every  point,'  said 
he,  raising  his  head  with  a  look  of  pride, '  and  ^^ 
might  still  have  gained  the  battle.  Neither  we 
nor  the  Emperor  quitted  the  field ;  we  did  not 
capitulate.  There  is  treason,  but  no  capitu- 
lation. Lead  us  back  to  Paris,  and  the  foreigners 
will  never  enter  it  without  first  passing  over  the 
body  of  the  last  French  soldier/  ♦  *  • « Where  is 
our  Emperor  ?  If  he  is  dead,  all  is  over  !  stiU 
let  us  know  the  sad  truth.*  He  spoke  these  Jast 
words  in  a  tone  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow, 
while  the  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes. 

*<  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  exasperation  of 
these  brave  men,  and  directed  their  officers  to 
proceed  in  good  order  on  Fontainebleau,  where 
they  would  find  the  Emperor.  At  this  magic 
name,  loud  shouts  and  *  vivas'  burst  from  the 
multitude.  As  much  enthusiasm  —  as  much 
affection  for  Napoleon,  as  ever  had  been  felt 
during  his  most  prosperous  days,  was  then  mani* 
fested.  At  that  moment,  when  a  few  miserable 
individuals  .in  their  gilded  saloons  were,  by  their 
agreement  to  disgraceful  treaties,  sealing  the  ruin 
of  France,  a  handful  of  poor  soldiers,  worn  out 
by  &tigue  and  famine,  wounded  and  abandoned 
on  the  high  roads,  still  found  strength  to  march 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  all  their 
remaining  blood   in   their    country's    defence. 
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Their  confidence  in  the  Emperor — their  devo- 
tion to  his  person,  existed  in  all  its  force ;  now, 
when  he  was  so  shamefully  deserted  by  those 
whom  he  had  raised  up.  Good  Heaven  !  what 
has  become  of  that  fine  army,  so  national,  so 
devoted.  At  every  step  I  met  parties  of  troops. 
They  asked  the  same  questions,  and  expressed 
the  saoie  indignation.  I  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fontainebleau. 

^^The  Russian  army,  divided  into  several 
corps,  covered  the  roads  to  Chartres,  Orleans, 
Melun,  and  Essonne,  by  the  latter  of  which  I 
travelled.  The  day  was  breaking  when  I  per- 
ceived the  bivouacs  of  our  enemies.  With  them 
there  was  nothing  but  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
This  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  the  preceding 
night  was  horrible.  The  Russian  troops  destined 
for  the  military  occupation  of  Paris  were  parad- 
ing about  in  their  best  uniforms,  and  indulging 
in  all  the  boisterous  joy  of  victory.  The  officers 
collected  at  the  head  of  their  regiments  seemed^ 
by  their  exulting  looks,  to  defy  both  heaven  and 
earth.  Every  countenance  was  radiant  with 
satisfaction.  Acclamations  and  hurras  were 
raised  as  each  corps  filed  ofi^  for  the  march. 
The  aspect  of  the  scene, — the  movement  of  the 
camp, — the  exultation, — the  sound  of  trumpets, 
almost  drove  me  mad.    Impelled  by  an  emotion 
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which  every  man  of  feeling  will  easSy  understaodt 
I  convulsively  grasped  the  hilt  of  tny  sword- 
TTie  blush  of  shame  covered  my  fordiead— the 
blood  boiled  in  my  veins.     Tlie  idea  that  these 
men  were  about  to  enter  Paris  in  triumph,  under 
my  very  eyes,  maddened  me.     In  my  deluaon  I 
inwardly  debated  the  possibilinr  of  engaging  them 
one  by  one,  and  of  not  allowing  them  to  enter 
our  capital  unless  they  passed  over  my  body.   1 
thought  that  true  honour  consisted  in  offisring 
such  a  resistance  much  more  than  in  discharging 
the  duty  consigned  me  of  imploring  the  con- 
queror.'    •     •     ♦      «This  over-excitement*- 
this  fever  of  the  soul — passed  away ;  reason  re- 
turned, and  I  perceived  that  it  was  more  magna- 
nimous to  meet  misfortune  than  to  seek  a  useless 
death. 

<<  But  how  is  it  possible  for  cold  reasoning  to 
prevail  against  those  emotions  which  excite  in  us 
the  most  ardent  passions.  I  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  turn  from  this  scene,  and 
burying  my  spurs  in  my  horse's  flanks,  I  gal- 
loped oiFin  another  direction. 

^*  After  riding  a  league,  I  alighted  at  the  door 
of  a  &rm-house,  where  I  passed  a  portion  of  the 
day.  About  six  o'clock  I  returned  to  the  advanced 
posts,  and  signified  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  was  infonned 
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by  the  commanding  officer  that  the  most  posi- 
tive orders  had  been  issued  not  to  allow  any 
individual  belonging  to  the  French  army  to  enter 
Paris.  At  this  moment  a  Russian  general  offi- 
cer made  his  appearance.  I  mentioned  my 
name,  and  said,  that  being  intrusted  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  my  master,  with  an  important 
despatch,  I  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  whom  the  despatch  was 
addressed.  The  officer  replied,  that  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  comply- 
ing with  my  request ;  because  he  had  received 
orders  of  the  most  positive  description  to  allow 
no  one  coming  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
enter  Paris;  and  that  a  special  direction  had 
been  given  not  to  admit  me,  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
oenza,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  But, 
General,  replied  I,  somewhat  sharply,  you  take 
upon  yourself  an  immense  responsibility  in  refus- 
ing admission  into  the  city  to  an  Envoy  (what- 
ever other  rank  he  may  possess)  intrusted  with 
official  communications  for  your  Sovereign.*  *  * 
Do  these  orders  emanate  directly  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ?  *  Sir,'  returned  the  General, 
*  I  have  received  my  instructions.  I  am  not  in 
any  way  bound  to  satisfy  your  curiosity ;  but  I 
have  no  objections  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  these  orders  were  agreed  on  at  a  council  of 
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the  Allied  Monarcbs,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  where  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  alighted.  This  very  night  ihej 
were  forwarded  to  me  by  an  estafette,  sent  from 
the  Prince's  mansion.' 

"  You  are  certain,  General,  I  observed,  with 
some  indignation,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
alighted  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's.  •  •  •  « Quite 
certain.'  Oh,  I  exclaimed,  this  surpasses  any 
anticipation  that  could  have  been  formed  of 
human  turpitude!  This  man — this  Talleyrand- 
received  the  Emperor's  orders  to  escort  the  Em- 
press to  the  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  it  is  he,  this 
very  Talleyrand,  who  is  doing  the  honours  of 
Paris  to  the  Allies  !     Infamous ! 

*^  I  inquired  for  several  Russian  generals— 
Woronsoff,  CsernichoiF,  Onwarrow,  and  otiiers 
with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted.  They 
hady  however,  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  Paris. 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  **  all  that  I  suffered  at  the  sight 
of  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  guarded  our  bar- 
ri^res,  and  forbade  me  admission  into  Paris.  I 
drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  even  to  the  very 
dregs  !  Indignation  and  anger  excited  me,  and 
I  felt  a  sort  of  mad  desire  to  challenge  one  of 
these  victorious  chiefs,  and  demand  satisfaction 
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for  the  humiliation  of  my  country.  During 
these  few  short  moments  I  experienced  all  the 
misery  reserved  for  the  conquered  partisans  of  a 
great  and  noble  cause.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
general  movement  around  me — all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  a  carriage  which  had  just  driven 
up.  The  drums  were  beat,  and  I  mechanically 
went  in  front  of  the  carriage,  and  found  myself 
near  the  coach  door,  at  the  moment  when  the 
individual  whom  it  contained  stepped  out  of  it. 
This  was  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ! 

"  *  What  do  you  want.  Sir  ?  Who  are  you  ?* 
he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  severity.  Prince,  I  am 
the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  replied  I,  trembling  with 
rage.  The  Duke  regarded  me  with  a  look  of 
profound  astonishment.  *  Excuse  me,  Sir,'  he 
observed,  ^I  did  not  at  first  recognise  your 
Excellency;'  and  taking  my  arm,  he  led  me 
away  in  the  direction  of  Essonne.  ^  In  what 
way  can  I  personally  be  of  service  to  you  ?'  he 
inquired.  Prince,  admission  into  Paris  is  re- 
fused me,  and  yet  I  must  enter  the  capital, — I 
must  I  I  repeated,  with  an  air  of  exasperation, 
which,  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  was  unable  to 
dissemble. 

«' Be  calm,  Duke,' said  Constantine.  *  Do  you 
look  upon  me  only  as  an  enemy  ?  Is,  then,  the 
recollection  of  St.  Petersburg  so  utterly  effaced? 

Bd 
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*'  Prince^  I  rejoinedi  overeome  by  the  kind 
tone  of  Constantine,  deign  to  excuse  roe.  I  am 
so  unfortunate  that  I  distrust  all  *   *  * 

"  *  Distrust  not  me,  my  dear  Duke,  yon  know 
well  aiough  that  in  our  fiimily  yon  will  find  none 
but  friends/ 

<<  Well,  then,  Prince !  I  exclaimed,  in  the 
name  of  that  precious  friendship  with  which  yoo 
honour  me,  I  claim  a  favoiu:  of  you — allow  roe  to 
enter  Paris. 

<*  *  What  do  you  mean  to  do  there?* 

•'  To  plead  the  cause  of  my  Sovereign— the 
cause  of  my  country. 

"  <  My  dear  Duke^  nothing  can  be  done  for 
Napoleon — the  powers  will  listen  to  no  proposi- 
tion coming  from  him.' 

<<  Prince,  the  Emperor,  my  master,  has  en- 
trusted me  with  a  secret  message  for  the  Eid- 
peror  Alexander,  and  I  am  bound  to  discharge 
this  sacred  duty,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  esdst- 
ence  I  will  enter  Pftris. 

'< '  It  grieves  me  greatly  to  add  to  your  dis- 
appointment by  refusing  your  request;  but  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  break  orders  which 
have  been  formally  given ;  that  would  be  a  ter- 
rible responsibility.* 

''  I  withdrew  my  arm  from  Constantine'i. 
<  My  dear  Duke,*  said  he,  grasping  my  hand, 
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*  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  you  oblige  me  to  tell 
you  that  a  promise  not  to  receive  you  has  been 
exacted  from  the  Emperor  Alexander/ 

'^  What  baseness!  I  exclaimed;  but  I  am 
determined  to  make  my  way  into  Paris,  dead  or 
alive.  I  should  be  vile  indeed,  if  I  deserted  the 
cause  which  has  been  entrusted  to  my  honour. 
Prince,  no  power  shall  withhold  me  from  ad- 
vancing.    Every  man  has  his  destiny. 

*^  I  turned  to  go  away,  but  the  Grand  Duke 
detained  me.  *  Duke  de  Vicenza,'  he  said,  *  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  were  I  to  leave  you 
in  this  distressed  state  of  feeling.  Be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  you  shall  go  with  me. 
That  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  you  can 
gain  access  to  the  capital.  Attend  to  my  in- 
structions, my  dear  Duke.  Leave  me ;  remount 
your  horse,  pass  our  last  posts,  and  be  at  hand  on 
the  road.  The  rest  is  my  business.  Leave  me 
oooUy  and  immediately.' 

*<  I  took  leave  of  the  Prince,  and  passed 
through  the  camp  at  a  gallop.  When  out  of 
sight,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  wait  for  me  at 
the  first  village ;  and  on  foot,  like  a  malefactor, 
avoiding  public  roads,  I  turned  and  went  back, 
threading  my  way  behind  the  trees.  At  a  short 
distance  I  saw  the  Grand  Duke's  carriage,  which 
had  stopped  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
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''  Harassed  by  fatigue,  but  still  more  by  the 
violent  emotions  which  I  had  suffered  during 
twenty-four  hours,  I  sat  myself  down  beside 
a  bush,  and  kept  looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  expected  the  Prince  would  come.  1 
spent  a  sad,  tedious  hour,  in  a  horrible  fever  of 
expectation,  anxiety,  and  bitter  reflections.  The 
most  painful  recollections  arose  in  my  mind. 
My  imagination  carried  me  through  the  im* 
measurable  distance  which  separated  my  Russian 
embassy  from  the  day  in  which  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  was  consummated.  I  thought  of  the 
time  I  had  passed  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peters* 
burg,  when  the  glory  of  the  great  Napoleon 
reflected  lustre  on  his  ambassador,  and  assured 
to  him  the  most  brilliant  position  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  man  could  desire.  During  those  four 
years  all  had  been  happiness  and  splendor. 
Ages  had  not  passed  away  since  that  period  of 
poetic  existence.  Three  short  years,  and  all 
was  gone!  Three  years  had  undone  twenty 
years  of  conquests,  of  miracles,  of  every  sort 
Death  and  destruction  marked  the  distance  which 
separated  St.  Petersburg  from  Paris,  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  most  powerful,  of  the  most 
colossal,  empire  of  modern  times,  except  its  im- 
mortal founder,  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau. 

"  My  memory  recalled,  with  fatal  tenacity. 
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places,  dates,  and  melancbdy  coincidences. — 
Thus  I  recollected  that  precisely  six  years 
previously,  on  the  night  of  March  31,  I  gave 
a  magnificent  fiSte  at  St.  Petersburg.  .  This 
date  I  CQuld  not  forget ;  a  memorial  of  the  heart 
rendered  it  ineffaceable.  Ah !  had  any  one  in 
the  palace  of  the  Embassy  then  sketched  out 
the  frightful  course  through  which  I  have  since 
travelled,  I  should  have  thought  him  fit  for  the 
Hajpital  des  Fous. 

^*  Night  having  set  in,  I  quitted  my  resting 
place,  where  the  painful  recollection  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  past  had  only  rendered  the 
present  more  wretched.  I  advanced  towards  the 
carriage,  and  the  Grand  Duke  soon  arrived. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  I  jumped  in  ;  the 
Prince  followed  me.  *  To  Paris,'  said  he,  and 
we  rolled  along  with  rapidity. 

**  When  we  had  passed  the  barrier,  Con- 
stantine  said, — *  My  dear  Duke,  this  is  quite  a 
romantic  elopement.  The  prettiest  woman  in 
France  would  not  make  my  heart  beat  quicker 
than  you  make  it  at  this  moment.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  you  ?* 
added  he,  laughing  heartily. 

<<  In  my  state  of  vexation  his  gaiety  was  dis- 
tressing. The  merry  laugh  falls  coldly  on  the 
afflicted  heart.     However,  I  could  not  fail  to 
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reflect  tliat  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  good  and 
generous  friend,  and  that  the  day  so  unfortunate 
for  me  was  for  him  a  liappy  one*  When  age 
shall  have  blunted  his  sensations — when  time, 
which  wears  out  the  deepest  impressions,  shall 
have  extingui^ed  in  him  the  joys  of  early  life, 
the  old  man  may  feel  proudly  gratified  at  the 
recollection  of  his  entrance  into  the  capital  of 
the  formidable  empire  of  France. 

<<  <  My  dear  Duke,  assist  me,'  continued  he, 
with  vivacity,  <  I  well  know  that  I  shall  have 
rendered  you  only  a  useless  service  if  I  do  not 
introduce  you  to  my  brother ;  but  how  is  tiiat 
to  be  done?' 

'<  Tell  him.  Prince,  that  Caulinoourt  invokes 
the  recollections  of  four  years  of  kindness  and 
interest;  that  in  the  name  of  misfortune  he 
solicits  a  few  moments  conversation;  tell  him 
that  the  favour  I  seek  is  more  to  me  than  life. 

«  <  He  must  receive  you.  He  must  become  my 
accomplice,  for  if  our  plot  should  be  discovered, 
I  know  not  what  strange  suspicions  I  shall  be 
exposed  to.  There  is  much  distrust  amongst  us. 
But  never  mind,  the  die  is  cast,  so  we'll  leave  the 

« 

result  to  Providence.' 

**  I  was  in  a  sad  perplexity.  I  felt  that,  set* 
ting  aside  the  political  position  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  necessary 
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to  the  success  of  my  missioii,  more  than  doubtful 
as  it  was.  K  my  presence  should  be  suspected, 
the  other  sovereigns^  instigated  by  Napoleon's 
enemies,  would  urge  upon  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander my  immediate  dismissal,  and  the  work  of 
hatred  would  be  completed  before  I  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
Imperial  cause. 

*^  Several  plans  were  su^ested  and  rejected. 
At  last  we  agreed  that  I  should  remain  in  the 
carriage  while  the  Grand  Duke  went  to  tell  Alex- 
ander what  had  been  done.  We  stopped  in  the 
AU^e  de  Marigny.  Constantine  having  desired 
me  to  muffle  myself  up  with  his  travelling  cap 
and  fur  pelisse,  alighted,  shut  the  carriage  door 
himself,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  his  servants  to 
allow  nobody  to  come  near  the  carriage. 

'*  At  this  moment  a  neighbouring  clock  stnick 
ten.  I  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  relate  what  I 
felt  during  the  three  long  hours  I  passed  in  the 
carriage.  The  most  bitter  reflections  were  ac- 
companied by  those  stinging  touches,  which,  like 
the  tortures  of  the  inquisition,  seem  to  take 
life  by  fragments. 

^<  A  festive  air  reigned  around  the  Palais 
Elys^.  The  lamps  at  the  principal  entrance 
shed  a  brilliant  light;  carriages  arrived  and 
drove  o£P  in  rapid  succession.     The  neighing  of 
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the  horses,  the  loud  talking  of  the  drivers,  the 
noisy  hurras  of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard, 
were  to  me  tormenting  discordant  sounds.  At 
this  moment,  thought  I,  while  I  was  waiting  for 
an  audience,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  him  who  for- 
merly reigned  master  here  is  decided.  It  was  at 
the  Elysee  that  the  Emperor,  then  so  powerful, 
formed  his  gigantic  plan  against  Russia.  Fr<»n 
these  terrible  contrasts  I  drew  a  bitter  reflection 
both  on  men  and  things. 

^*  One  o'clock  struck,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
came  and  put  an  end  to  this  torment  of  re- 
collections. He  said,  ^  the  saloons  were  full,  and 
the  Emperor,  being  in  conference  with  the  sove- 
reigns, did  not  leave  his  cabinet  until  midnight 
I  had  therefore  to  w^t  until  every  one  was 
gone.  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  in  despair  at 
our  prank,  but  he  will  receive  you  as  a  friend. 
Wear  my  cloak,  and  put  on  this  uniform  hau' 

**  Constantine  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded 
on  foot.  We  ascended  by  the  interior  stair- 
case to  Alexander's  bed-room.  The  Czar  re- 
ceived me  with  open  arms.  He  had  a  truly 
noble  heart." 
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with  the  Emperor  Alexander — Napoleon's  bed-chamber 
^"Private  papers  left  in  his  cabinet  at  the  Eljs^e — ^The 
Duke  de  Vicenza  destroys  them — ^A  breakfast  with  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine— A  crown  in  exchange  for  a 
handsome  face — Friendly  assurances  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander— The  Duke  de  Vicenza  proceeds  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

"  *  My  dear  Duke,'  said  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, clasping  both  my  hands  in  his,  '  I  feel 
for  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  are  the  man  I 
most  esteem  in  all  France.  You  may  rely  upon 
me  as  upon  a  brother.  But  what  is  your  wish  ? 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 

**  For  me,  Sire,  nothing, — but  for  the  Em- 
peror, everything. 

"  *  This  is  precisely  what  I  dreaded/  resumed 
Alexander,  *  for  I  must  refuse,  I  must  afflict  you. 
I  can  do  nothing  for  the  Emperor   Napoleon. 
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I  am  under  engagements  with  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns.' 

^  But  your  Majesty's  wish  must  have  an  im- 
mense weight  in  the  balance  of  European  in- 
terests ;  and  if  Austria  should,  as  all  considen- 
tions  require,  also  interpose  decidedly  in  bdialf 
of  France,  it  is  still  possible  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  may  insure  general  tranquillity. 

"  *  Austria,  my  dear  Duke,  Austria  will  not 
second  me  in  any  proposition  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  leave  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France.' 

<<  But  the  Emperor  Francis  surely  does  not 
wish  to  dethrone  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
son? 

*'  •  The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  sacrifice  all 
his  personal  ailections  for  the  repose  of  Europe. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  have  resolved — irrevo- 
cably resolved — to  be  for  ever  done  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Any  endeavour  to  change 
this  decision  would  be  useless.' 

'^I  was  struck  dumb.  This  formal  deda- 
ration  left  me  no  hope.  I  expected  to  have  to 
discuss  very  severe  conditions ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
Emperor  being  dethroned  never  had  crossed  my 
mind.  It  was  only  then  that  I  perceived  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
empire.  Alas  !  we  were  no  longer  in  a  situation 
to  attempt  to  enforce  our  demands. 
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*'  Events  crowded  upon  us  with  overwhelm- 
ing rapidity,  and  we  had  no  power  to  evade 
any  terms  the  conqueror  might  choose  to 
exact.  One  proposition  might  still  succeed, 
and  I  ventured  to  start  the  question  of  the  Re- 
gency. 

*'  Be  it  so,  replied  I ;  but  is  it  justice  and 
equity  to  include  in  the  same  sentence  of  pro- 
scription the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son,  the  King  of  Rome  ?  The  latter  at  least, 
surely,  is  not  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  It  will  be  easy  to  preserve  the  inoon- 
testible  rights  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  to  the 
throne  of  France.      A  Regency 

^  *  We  have  had  that  under  consideration,' 
said  the  Emperor  Alexander,  interrupting  me, 
*  but  what  should  we  do  with  Napoleon  ?  The 
&ther  is  an  invincible  object  to  the  recognition 
of  the  son/ 

<^  Sire,  the  Emperor  will  make  every  sacrifice 
in  fiivour  of  his  son  which  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  France  demand. 

«  c  My  dear  Duke,  you  deceive  yourself.  At 
the  present  moment,  doubtless.  Napoleon  will 
jrield  to  the  inflexible  law  of  necessity.  But 
restless  ambition  will  soon  rouse  all  the  energy 
of  his  character,  and  Europe  will  be  once  more 
in  flames.' 
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<<  I  see,  said  I,  deeply  grieved,  that  the  Em- 
peror's ruin  has  been  resolved  on. 

<*  <  Whose  fault  is  it  T  eagerly  resumed  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  '  What  have  I  not  done 
to  prevent  these  terrible  extremities  ?  Do  me 
the  justice  to  allow  that  I  did  alfin  my  power  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
his  unjust  aggression  on  Russia.  In  the  im- 
prudent sincerity  of  youth,  I  said  to  him — **  The 
Powers,  wearied  with  insults  and  outrages,  are 
forming  alliances  among  themselves  against  your 
domination.  One  signature  only  is  wanting  to 
the  compact,  and  that  is  mine."  In  reply  to  this 
frank  communication,  he  declared  war  against 
me.  He  broke  the  bond  of  that  pure  and  en- 
thusiastic friendship  which  I  had  pledged  to 
him.' 

**  A  heavy  sigh  escaped  my  breast.  I  had  not 
a  word  to  reply  to  these  accusations,  which  were 
uttered  without  vindictiveness  or  animosity. 

'*  *  Still,'  continued  Alexander,  *  even  yet  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  cherish  any  unkind 
feeling  towards  him ;  I  wish  his  fate  depended 
on  me  alone.' 

<<  Noblest  of  monarchs  !  I  exclaimed ;  I  feel 
assured  that  I  do  not  vainly  invoke  your  support 
for  so  great  a  man  in  adversity.  Be  his  de* 
fender.  Sire ;  that  noble  part  is  worthy  of  you. 
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^< '  I  would  wish  so  to  be;  on  my  honour,  I  wish 
it ;  but  I  cannot  succeed.  To  restore  the  Bour- 
bons is  the  wish  of  a  very  influential  party 
here.  With  that  fitmily  we  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  renewal  of  war.' 

<^  You  are  misinformed.  Sure ;  if  some  per- 
sons have  dreamed  of  recalling  the  Bourbons,  it 
is  with  a  view  to  their  own  private  interests, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  tranquillizing  Europe. 
The  new  generations  can  feel  neither  affection 
nor  interest  for  that  family.  The  Bourbons 
have  nothing  in  common  with  France  of  1814; 
time  has  consecrated  the  immense  work  of  the 
revolution ;  the  past  now  belongs  to  us  no  longer 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  painful  recol- 
lections remain  with  those  whom  the  revolu- 
tion overthrew.  They  will  bring  back  from 
exile,  court  traditions  and  pretensions,  hostile 
to  the  n^w  interests  of  France.  Believe  me. 
Sire,  from  this  monstrous  junction  of  inccMn- 
patible  elements  there  will  arise  new  torments 
and  new  misfortune  for  Europe.' 

"  *  Your  arguments  would  be  perfecdy  cor^ 
rect,  my  dear  Duke,  were  it  our  intention  to 
impose  the  Bourbons  on  the  French  people; 
but  I  at  once  declared  against  that.  I  do  not 
make  war  on  France.     I  am  opposed  only  to 
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the  enemy  of  general  tnmquillity.  My  de- 
claration aecores  full  liberQr  for  France  to  choose 
a  sovereign.  I  am  assured  that  the  French  nation 
desires  the  Bourbons,  and  if  the  public  voice 

recak  them ' 

*<  If  your  Majesty  means  by  the  public  voice 

the  machinations  <^a  par^  of  intriguers 

*<  <  It  is  diflScult  to  be  judge  and  party  in  one's 
own  cause.     You  are  warm,  my  dear  Duke.' 
<^  Sire,  misfortune  is  susceptible,  and 
<*  *  Listen  to  me ;  hear  me.     Do  not  look  upon 
me  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  as  a  firiendy 
willing  to  discuss  the  subject  with  perfect  &imess; 
one  who  admires  your  attachment  and  the  eSorts 
you  make  in  favour  of  your  unfortunate  SoTe- 
reign.     Be  assured,  then,  that  if  I  advance  ar- 
guments adverse  to  yonr  views,  it  is  not  with  the 
sake  of  controversy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  question  on  its  true  basis.' 

<'  I  cannot  doubt  your  good  faith.  Sire,  nor 
your  wish  to  be  impartial ;  but  your  Majes^  is, 

against  your  will,  subject  to  influences 

**  <  In  short,'  said  he,  interrupting  me  hastily) 
*  the  Prince  of  Benevento  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  assent  of  the  senate  of  the  great  consti- 
tuted bodies,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
This  unanimity  of  wishes  is  of  enormous  weight 
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in  existing  circumstances.     It  is  said,   and  it 
appears  to  be  true,  that  all  have  had  enough  of 
Bonaparte.      I    use    the    oonunon    expression. 
They  wish  at  all  hazards  to  insure  tranquillity.' 

^'  Fortunately,  Sire,  those  ungrateful  men 
who  owe  everything  to  the  Emperor,  and  who 
now  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  hazards,  are  not 
the  nation.  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
cause  registers  to  be  opened  in  all  the  munici- 
palities of  France  ?  The  true  sense  of  the  country 
would  then  be  made  manifest,  and  the  Allies  would 
see  clearly  whether  the  Bourbons  are  preferred  to 
Napoleon,  or  to  his  son.  If  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
n^e  it  part  of  their  policy  to  respect  the  rights 
of  a  great  nation,  an  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
votes  is  the  only  meuis  whereby  they  can  prove 
that  intention,  and  place  the  new  government  on 
solid  bases.  Europe  took  up  arms  to  obtain 
peace.  Be  cautious,  Sire,  lest  ill-considered 
measures  do  not  again  endanger  a  dearly-pur- 
chased peace. 

''  The  Emperor  Alexander  walked  about  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
Then  turning  to  me — ^  My  dear  Duke,  I  am 
struck  with  what  you  have  said  to  me^  The 
method  you  suggest  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for 
gaining  the  object  we  desire — a  solid  peace. 
But  tlie  course  you  propose  would  be  attended 
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with  much  delay,  and  circamstanoes  hurry  us 
on.  We  are  urged,  driven,  tormeDted,  to  oome 
to  a  decision.  Moreover,  the  provisional  goYcrO'- 
ment  which  is  established  reigns^  de  fado.  It  is 
a  real  power  round  which  ambition  is  rslljing. 
Between  ourselves,  it  is  long  since  the  schemes 
for  this  state  of  things  began  to  work.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns  are  constantly  surrounded, 
flattered,  pressed  and  teased  to  decide  in  fiivour 
of  the  Bourbons ;  in  fine,  they  have  serious  per- 
sonal injuries  to  avenge.  The  cause  you  are 
defending  includes  a  complication  of  interests 

which  contribute  to  its  ruin On  the 

other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  a  fatality,  and  were  I  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  favour  of  Napoleon's  son,  I  should  be 
left  alone :  none  would  second  me.' 

"  Alas,  Sire,  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  cS 
Austria  is  indeed  a  fatality ;  but  your  generous 
influence  will  suffice  to  counteract  it.  Declare 
yourself  for  the  vanquished,  and  the  cause  of  Na- 
poleon's son  will  triumph. 

**  *  They  had  good  reason,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  Alexander,  kindly  giving  me  his  hand— 
<  they  had  good  reason  for  making  me  promise 

not  to  see  you This  warmth  of  heart, 

which  renders  you  so  distressed,  is  infectious. 
You  have  roused  every  generous  feeling  within 
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my  heart  Well,  I  wUl  try.  To-morrow,  at 
the  coancil,  I  will  reyert  to  the  question  of  the 
Regency ;  every  other  proposition  is  impossible, 
so  do  not  deceive  yourself;  and,  kt  us  hope.* 

^  This  conversation,''  continued  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  "  took  place  precisely  as  I  have  related 
it.  That  expression,  let  us  hope^  still  vibrates  in 
my  ear,  because  in  the  mouth  of  Alexander  it 
had  a  powerful  meaning.  I  felt  all  its  force, 
and  my  mind  was  filled  with  hope.  Our  serious 
dialogue  was  followed  by  a  familiar  conversation 
after  the  manner  of  former  times.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Alexander  how  to  infuse  into  his 
manner  that  gracious  ease  which  at  once  removes 
all  embarrassment  in  interviews  between  persons 
of  different  ranks.  Laying  aside  his  Imperial 
bearing,  he  kept  up  a  light  conversation  in  his 
wonted  lively  style.  We  spoke  of  the  coquettish 
and  delightful  Antona,— still  beloved,  and  still 
rebellious.  '  She  takes  advantage  of  my  weak- 
ness,' said  he;  ^  I  come  to  the  best  resolutions  in 
the  world,  but  they  are  all  forgotten  whenever 
I  see  her;  in  a  word,  my  dear  Duke,  I  lose  my 
senses.'  Alexander  was  still  distractedly  in  love 
with  her,  but  there  was  a  distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred leagues  between  them ;  and  Paris  presented 
so  many  attractions,  so  many  points  of  seduction, 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  that  the  reign  of  the  fiisci- 
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naiuig  Antona  would  shordj  dose*  Alexanda 
tcdd  aae  all  that  had  taken  phu^e  in  his  private 
circle  since  my  departure.  He  recounted  name- 
rous  anecdotes  of  the  ileganU  of  St.  Petersburg; 
and  I,  though  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  listened 
to  these  sprightly  stories^  in  order  that  I  ought 
the  more  siurely  reach  the  heart  of  the  only  friend 
that  was  left  me. 

*<  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and 
Alexander  seemed  ready  to  fall  asleep.  Your 
Majesty,  said  I,  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  me ; 
but  that  is  no  easy  matter,  finr  I  have  not  the 
power  to  render  myself  invisible. 

*<  <  My  dear  Duke,'  said  he, '  having  entered 
secretly  and  in  disguise,  you  cannot  leave  inth- 
out  compromising  me ;  therefore  stretxdi  youndf 
in  this  easy  chair.' 

^^  I  am  no  stranger  here.  Sire,  said  I,  and  I  will 
go  into  the  next  chambar  and  remain  there  unt3 
your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  drive  roe  out  of  it 

*<  The  chamber  in  which  I  had  the  interview 
with  Alexander,"  continued  the  Duke  de  Viceniay 
"  and  in  which  the  Emperor  was  to  repose,  was  the 
bed-chamber  of  Napoleon  when  he  inhabited  the 
£lys6e.  The  room  into  which  I  retired  had  been 
his  study.  It  contained  a  sofa,  on  which  I  tbamg 
myself,  and  during  a  short  and  disturbed  slum* 
ber  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  recurred  to  my 
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mind.  I  endeavoured  6x>in  time  to  time  to  open 
my  eyes  in  order  to  escape  from  painful  slumber, 
but  without  success;  and  when  at  eight  o'clock 
I  found  myself  really  awake^  I  fieaicied  that  I  had 
lost  possession  of  my  senses.  I  had,  indeed, 
passed  a  most  frightful  night.'' 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  here  paused,  apparently 
overcome  by  the  recollection  of  his  sufierings. 
^^  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  dramatic,"  I  ob- 
served, <<  than  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
the  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Empire,  the  envoy  of 
the  Emperor  Napdeon,  formerly  so  much  feared, 
was  placed.  I  can  imagine  all  that  you  suffered, 
when  concealed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 

Palais  of  the  Elys^ How  difficult 

would  it  be  to  give  credence  to  such  mysterious 
decrees  of  destiny,  if  they  were  not  connected 
with  that  great  and  solemn  catastrophe  which 
has  been  accomplidied  under  our  very  eyes." 

*^  Doubdess,"  continued  the  Duke,  <^  the 
hidden  causes  which  led  the  way  to  the  fall  of 
the  empire  have  been  kept  concealed  by  the 
promoters  of  that  event.  Narrow-minded  people 
■regard  it  merely  as  a  just  punishment  for  the 
uisatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  is  always 
vtty  convenient  to  judge  of  facts  by  results.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Emperor  may  have 
committed  &ults,  but  who  was  better  qualified 
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than  himself  to  repair  them?  Is  it  possiUe  to 
forget  in  a  inomeDt  his  vast  glory,  his  great  and 
noUe  actions?  Ought  France  to  have  aban* 
doned  her  hero  at  the  moment  of  his  misfortune  ? 
That  fault  exceeded  any  committed  by  Napoleon* 
When  a  few  years  shall  hare  passed  away,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  people,  during  the  terrible 
crisis  of  April,  1814,  will  be  a  problem  incapable 
of  solution.     But  to  resume  my  narration : — 

^  I  heard  several  persons  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I 
stepped  up  to  a  window,  and,  looking  through 
the  curtains,  I  perceiyed  that  the  garden  was 
filled  with  troops,  bivouacing,  as  they  also  were 
in  our  squares  and  in  our  streets.  I  could  not  bear 
this  sight;  and,  retiring  from  the  window,  I 
again  threw  myself  on  the  so&,  on  which  I  bad 
slept  so  restlessly.  I  reflected  on  the  oonver« 
sation  which  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  endeavoured  to  find  in  it  some 
cause  of  consolation.  After  a  severe  mental  agir 
tatk>n,  my  powers  of  su£Pering  seemed  exhausted; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  banish  all  thought  fix>m  my 
mind  to  avoid  falling  into  that  feverish  state  of 
irritation  which  not  unusually  ends  in  madness, 

*^  I  occupied  myself  in  examining  the  room  is 
which  I  was.  Nothing  had  been  changed,  not 
even  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  maps  of 
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Russia,  plans,  and  unfinished  writings*  Perhaps 
no  one  had  entered  the  room  since  the  departure 
of  its  Imperial  occupant.  I  approached  the  tablei 
and,  impelled  by  an  indescribable  feeling,  I 
pushed  back  the  easy*chair,  cut  with  a  penknife 
in*  all  directions,  and  concealed  it  behind  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  I. then  arranged  the  maps, 
and  locked  them  up  in  the  bookcase.  The  new 
occupants  of  the  £lys6e  might  have  there  found 
matter  for  jests,  and  for  mortifying  comparisons 

between  projects  and  results The  plans 

and  writings  were  quickly  made  to  disappear,  for 
I  tore  them  in  a  thousand  bits,  and  buried  them 
under  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace.  This  being 
done,  I  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  In  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  trouble  a  mere  trifle  may 
affi>rd  relief  to  the  anxious  mind.  If  it  only  saves 
self-love  from  being  wounded,  it  seems  like  a 
victory  gained  over  misfortune.  These  details 
have,  I  am  aware,  no  real  interest,  and  I  cer* 
tatnly  shall  not  commit  them  to  writing.  Histo- 
rical narrative  demands  conciseness,  and  affords 
little  opportunity  for  the  efiusion  of  a  suffering 
imagination.  But,  in  talking  with  you,  when 
in  point  of  fact  I  only  think  aloud,  I  should 
find  it  quite  impossible  not  to  yield  to  the  recol- 
lection of  my  emotions. 

*^  About  eleven  o'clock  I  heard  a  knocking  at 
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my  door.  I  opened  it^  and  CDmumtine  entend 
'Duke,'  said  he^  <tfae  Emperor  sends  yon  Us 
eomplinients.  He  was  unable  to  see  yoa  Imbrt 
leanngthe  pakoe ;  bot  in  the  meantime  ^^  will 
breakfast  together.  I  have  given  orders  to  have 
it  prepared  in  Akzander^s  room.  We  will  Am 
ourselves  up  there,  and  endeavour  to  pa«  die 
time  until  hb  return.* 

^  Only  those  who  have  sojourned  at  the  Rus- 
sian G>urt  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  simplicity, 
of  the  fiuniliarity,  (never  exceeding  the  limits  of 
good  taste,)  which  characterize  the  princes  of 
the  Imperial  fiunily  in  the  relations  of  private 
life.  At  the  IVench  Cowtt  the  etiquette  is  strict 
and  formal.  There  we  might  suppose  it  likely 
for  the  Sovereign  to  be  complaisant  with  the 
functionary;  but  we  never  could  imagine  the 
possibility  of  the  former  cordially  offering  hk 
hand  to  the  latter.  But  at  die  Court  of  Russia, 
excepting  on  days  of  state  and  ceremony,  the 
distinctions  between  the  princes  and  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  honour  with  their  friendship 
are  only  observed  by  the  latter. 

<*The  manners  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constandne 
are  frank,  natural,  and  easy.  If  his  knowle^e 
be  superficial,  his  conversation  is  always  agree- 
able and  without  pretension.  He  combines  vnih 
a  good  deal  of  finesse  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
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1  j^ooHect  that  one  day  in  the  Empress's  privat9 
cirde  we  were  bantering  him  on  the  eleg^c9  of 
his  Sonsck,  on  the  fine  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  a 
thouaand  other  things.  *  You  may  joke  as  much  as 
you  please,'  said  he,  laughing ;  ^  I  ha^e  something 
in  my  &Yoiir  reckoning  from  my  neck  down  to 
my  heels ;  and  if  Nicholas  would  only  give  me 
his  head  (Nicholas  is  handsome),  I  would  give 
him  in  return  all  my  rights  of  seniority/ 

'^  ^  Would  you  indeed,  Constantine  ?  said  the 
Empress,  in  her  soft  tone  of  voice. 

^  *  1  would  sign  the  contract  at  the  feet  of 
your  Majesty.' 

«  <  Poor  fool  I '  said  Alexander ;  ^  people  do  not 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  handsome  face.' 

'^  '  I  would,  though,'  replied  he,  emphatically. 
This  remark,  and  the  naive  manner  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  diyerted  usduring  the  whole  evening. 
'<  Constantine  subsequently  surrendered  his 
right  of  seniority  on  the  sole  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  be  happy  in  his  own  manner. 

^  But  I  must  not  wander  back  to  the  Em- 
press' parties,"  said  the  Duke.  *<  After  break- 
&st,  the  Grand  Duke  and  I  returned  and  shut 
ourselves  up  in  the  cabinet :  all  these  mysteries 
diverted  Constantine  greatly.  Constantine  said 
he  wished  to  share  the  hardships  and  the  dangers 
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of  my  capUvity.  He  related  everythiBg  remadki* 
able  that  had  passed  at  St.  Petersbarg  since  I 
left  it,  I  knew  all  the  Russian  society,  and  I  was 
never  done  with  questioning  him*  The  war  had 
made  great  voids  among  the  many  gay  and 
happy  young  men  whom  I  had  known.  In  re- 
turn, he  wished  to  know  everything  about  the 
Emperor  Napoleon;  his  tastes,  his  habits^  the 
most  minute  details  of  his  camp  life,  were  eagerly 
listened  to.  He  paid  a  striking  homage  to  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  the  great  warrior,  and 
cautiously  avoided  the  slightest  allusion  that 
could  be  interpreted  into  direct  blame.  He  spoke 
about  my  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who,  he  said,  had  only  made  me  half  his 
confidant,  and  though  the  result  of  the  affair  was 
to  him,  I  must  believe,  a  very  indifierent  matter, 
he  had  at  least  the  courtesy  to  wish  well  to  my 
efforts.  I  was  unfortunate;  he  was  affectionate 
and  kind.  These  are  the  delicate  shades  by 
which  a  man  is  characterized. 

^*  The  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  return  until 
six  in  the  evening.  *  My  dear  Caulincourt,' 
said  he,  while  entering,  *  I  have  been  busy 
about  your  affairs.  For  your  sake  I  have  acted 
the  diplomatist, — that  is  to  say,  I  have  been 
reserved  and  artfuL     I  have  avoided  entering 
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into  serious  discussion  with  the  view  of  leaving 
matters  pending.  When  pressed,  I  gave  that 
sort  of  replies  which  bind  to  nothing.  I  intrenched 
myself  behind  certain  powerful  considerations, 
which  did  not  permit  us  to  decide  rashly  on  a 
matter  so  important  as  the  choice  of  a  sovereign. 
Finding  myself  safe  on  that  ground,  I  next  made 
Schwartzenbui^  give  way,  and  I  resumed  the 
question  of  the  Regency.  We  Jiad  a  warm  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  play  the  diplomatist  with  you, 
my  dear  Duke,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  everything. 
Hasten  back  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  give  him 
a  fidthful  account  of  what  has  passed  here, 
and  return  as  quickly  as  possible ;  you  under- 
stand xne — as  the  official  bearer  of  Napoleon's 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.' 

''  Sire,  said  I,  earnestly,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Emperor  ? 

**  *  I  hope  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  1  shall  never  suffer  any  insult  to  be 
offered  to  him.  In  whatsoever  manner  his  des- 
tiny may  be  fixed,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
shall  be  properly  treated.  I  give  you  my  word 
for  it.' 

**  When  all  was  afterwards  lost,  I  claimed  this 
promise,  and  claimed  it  not  in  vain.  It  was  to 
Alexander  solely  that  Napoleon  was  indebted 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

c3 
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^  Sire,  I  shall  not  endeauonr  to  ejLpiCAb  my 
gmthtide  to  yon,  it  woidd  be  impoBMbk  fiir  me 
to  do  it  odierwise  than  by  prostrating  myadf  at 
ybnr  feet. 

'^  <  In  my  arms,  my  dear  friend,'  and  be  enH 
braced  me  like  a  brother.  *  Had  I  not  widied 
to  serve  you,  Giulincourt,  I  wonid  have  said  so 
at  once.  Now  we  must  part;  I  have  my  reasons 
for  urging  you.  Return  to  Fontaineblean  as 
fast  as  possible.' 

<*  The  Grand  Duke  went  down  stairs  to  gfre 
orders  about  my  departure ;  for  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  leave  Paris  widi  the  same  precau- 
tions as  I  had  entered  it.  At  twilight  we  went  out 
on  foot,  and  found  the  carriage  in  die  Cfaamps- 
Elys^es.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  we 
separated  on  the  road  to  Essonne. 

*'  Prince,  said  I,  on  leaving  him,  I  carry 
with  me  a  recollection  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  can  effiMre.  The  service  you  have 
rendered  me  is  one  which  must  bind  a  man  of 
honour  for  ever  and  to  death.  In  all  places,  in 
all  circumstances,  dispose  of  me,  of  my  fortune, 
and  of  my  life 

"  *  Yes,  my  dear  Duke,  I  rely  on  you,  do  you 
also  rely  on  your  Russian  friends.  Courage  I  you 
have  my  brother's  support,  so  do  not  despair. 
Adieu,  and  return  speedily.' 


c<  XU-ioformed.  penfonsi  wbo  |i»yet  c^pt^acted 
unjust  prejudices  against  tbe  Russian  Spverejfgiyy 
will  tax  me  with  partiality  for  Al^iwifler  Qijtfi 
his  fiuniljr.  But  I  speak  in  truth  and  sinQ^fi^, 
and  I  fulfd  an  obligation  of  honour  in  rendering 
them  that  justice  which  is  their  due*  The  base 
alone  disavow  benefactors  and  benefits. 

*<  Eighteen  leagues  separated  me  from  the 
£mpeitxr ;  bat  I  performed  the  journey  in  five 
hours.  In  proportion  as  I  approached  Fon- 
tainebleau  I  felt  my  courage  fail.  Heavens ! 
what  a  message  had  I  to  bear  !  In  the  mission 
which  I  had  just  executed,  I  had  experienced  all 
the  disgust  that'could  be  endured  by  pride  and 
self-love;  but  in  the  present  business  my  heart 
bled  for  the  pain  I  was  about  to  inflict  on  the 
Emperor,  who  rose  in  my  affections  in  promotion 
as  the  clouds  of  misfortune  gathered  around 
him." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tlie  approaches  to  Fontainebleau — Spirit  of  the  troops — ^The 
Prince  of  Wagnun  —  Napoleon's  altered  looks — His 
indignation  on  learning  the  propositions  of  the  Allied 
Powers — He  enumerates  the  obstacles  to  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons — His  prophetic  words — ^Anxiety  of  the 
army  to  march  to  Paris — The  last  stake— Diversity  of 
opinions  and  feelings — An  express  from  the  Duke  de 
Ragusa— Napoleon's  abdication — Departure  of  Caulin- 
court,  Ney,  and  Macdonatd,  from  Fontainebleau. 

**  The  environs  of  Fontainebleau  were  filled 
with  troops,  who  were  bivouacing,  full  of  impa- 
tience for  battle.  I  know  not  how  I  was  recog- 
nised) but  I  was  surrounded  and  followed  to  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  and  cries  of  *  Vive  tEm* 
pereurV  ^  To  Paris  I  to  Paris !'  resounded  on  all 
sides.  The  shouts  of  these  braye  men  distressed 
me. 

<<  When  I  alighted  I  saw  the  Prince  of 
Wagram,  who  came  eagerly  up  to  me«  <  Well,  my 
dear  friend,*  said  he, '  whereabouts  are  we  now?* 

<*  This  question,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  displeased  me.   Where  is  the  Elmperor  ? 
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was  my  reply,  uneasy  at  seeing  the  grand  apart* 
ments  all  shut  up. 

<*  I  found  the  Emperor  in  the  small  apart* 
ments  in  the  first  story,  that  run  along  by  the 
gallery  of  Francis  I. 

**  When  I  entered  the  cabinet  he  was  writing. 
He  rose  instantly,  and  came  to  me.  Ten  years 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  his  noble  head  since 
last  we  parted.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  lips 
gave  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  indes* 
cribable  suffering. 

*<  *  What  has  been  done  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
Emperor  of  Russia?  What  did  he  say?'  And, 
doubtless  observing  distress  in  my  looks,  he  took 
my  hand  and  pressed  it  convulsively,  saying, 
*  Speak,  Caulincourt,  speak ;  1  am  prepared  for 
eTerything.' 

<'  Sire,  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
1  have  passed  twenty-four  hours  concealed  in  his 
apartments. 

««Ah,  bah!     WeU?' 

^'  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  your  Majesty's 
enemy  (he  made  gestures  expressive  of  doubt) ; 
no.  Sire,  in  him  alone  your  cause  has  a  sup- 
porter. 

**  *  To  the  &cts — what  is  his  wish  ?  what  do 
they  intend?' 

*^  Sire,  r  replied,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelli- 
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gifaie^  yoiur  Majesty  is  reiiiiirtd  to  make  great 
flacrifioes  to  secure  to  your  son  tiie  cron  ^ 
Franee. 

'<  ^  That  is  to  sayy*  rq^ied  he»  in  aa  aecol 
terribly  impressive,  *  that  they  will  not  treat  with 
me;  that  they  mean  to  drive  me  firom  the 
throne  which  I  conquered  by  my  sword;  that 
they  would  make  a  helot  of  me — an  object  of 
derision,  destined  to  serve  as  an  example  to  those 
who»  by  the  sole  asoendau^  of  genius  and  supe- 
riority of  talent)  command  men,  and  make  In- 
timate kingstremUe  on  their  worm-eaten  thron(&' 
• ...  He  walked  about  for  some  instants  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  Then,  turning  to  me,  and 
crossii^  his  arms — '  And  is  it  you,  Caulincourt, 
who  are  charged  with  such  a  mission  to  me?  ahT 
He  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a  chair,  aad 
covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands. 

'*  I  remained  silent. 

**  He  turned  towards  me.  ^  Have  yon  not  the 
courage  to  go  on  ?  Let  me  hear  what  it  is  your 
Alexander  has  desired  you  to  say.' 

<*  Sire,  said  I,  quite  grieved  and  disheartened, 
your  Majesty  has  no  mercy.  The  stroke  whidi 
is  now  felt  by  you  lacerated  my  heart  befoie  it 
reached  yours.  For  these  forty-eight  hours  the 
torture  has  rankled  in  a  thousand  manners  in  my 
breast. 
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^  *  I  am  to  falaroe^  Caolincotirt^^I  am  to 
blame,  myfiriend,'  he  said,  with  ait  ii 
accent.  *  There  are  moments/  lifting  his 
to  his  fiDreheady  *  there  are  moments  when  I  feel 
my  brain  beating  within  my  head.  • ...  So  many 
nrisfiNTtmies  assail  me  at  once.  That  poweribl 
organization,  which  so  often  sustained  me  amidst 
battles  and  perils,  sinks  mider  the  repeated 
strokes  whidi  overwhelm  me.  I  cannot  doubt 
your  fidelity,  Caulincourt.  Of  all  about  me, 
you,  perhaps,  are  the  only  one  in  whom  I 
place  implicit  fiuth :  it  is  only  among  my  poor 
soldiers,  it  is  only  in  their  grief-expressing  eyes, 
that  I  still  find  written  fidelity  and  devoted  at- 
tachment* When  happy,  I  thought  I  knew 
men ;  but  I  was  destined  to  know  them  only  in 
misfortune.'  He  paused,  and  remained  plunged 
in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

*'  For  my  part,  I  was  exhausted  in  body  and 
mind.  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  on  a  mirror 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  was  appalled  by  my  own 
looks. 

**  Sire,  said  I,  I  request  permission  to  take  a 
little  rest.  I  am  beyond  measure  fatigued.  I 
have  important  communications  to  make  to  your 
Blajesty.  You  must  be  correctly  informed  of 
the  difficulties  of  your  position  before  you  can 
decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  I  feel 
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that  in  my  present  state  I  am  incapable  of  giving 
those  detailed  explanadoui  vh'ich  the  importatioe 
of  the  sob^ect  demand. 

«« <  You  are  right,  Caolinoonrt ;  go  and  take 
some  rest  I  have  a  presentiment  of  the  sobject 
about  ^ich  we  shall  have  to  disconrsey  and  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  ooo- 
sequences.  Oo  and  repose  awhile ;  I  will  take 
care  to  have  you  called  at  ten  o'clock.' 

*<  On  reaching  my  chamber  I  fell  down  in  a 
fainting  fit.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
perceived  Ivan  near  my  bed-side.  He  wished  to 
bleed  me,  but  I  would  not  permit  him.  Had  I 
not  a  reply  to  take  back  to  Paris,  where  every 
instant  a  portion  of  the  plank  cast  out  for  the 
shipwrecked  was  being  carried  away  ?  I  took  a 
bath,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  was  in  the  Em- 
peror's presence. 

**  He  was  calm,  but  the  look  of  care  in  his 
countenance  bore  witness  to  the  anxiety  of  which 
he  was  the  victim.  *  Take  a  seat,  Caulincourt,' 
said  he,  *  and  tell  me  what  they  require — ^wbat 
is  exacted  from  me.' 

"  I  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  my  long 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Int 
dignant  exclamations  frequently  burst  from  his 
lips  on  hearing  the  baseness  which  I  was  obliged 
to  describe.     But  when  I  came  to  the  question 
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had  been  debated  in  the  oouncil  <if  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  relative  to  the  restofration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  sprung  fixim  his  chair,  and 
pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  ^  Enough ! 
«]Di:^h  !'  he  cried,  *  they  are  mad !   Restore  the 

Bourbons !  It  will  not  last  for  a  single  year 

The  Bourbons  are  the  antipathy  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  French  nation : — ^and  the  army,  whose 
leaders  have  fought  agamst  the  emigrants — what ' 
will  they  do  with  the  army  ?  My  soldiers  will 
never  consent  to  be  theirs  I  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  think  of  melting  down  the  empire  into  a 
government  formed  out  of  elements  so  hetero- 
gesieous.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bourbons  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  charity 
of  foreigners  in  open  war  with  the  principles 
and  the  interests  of  France  ?  Restore  the  Bour- 
bons I  It  is  not  merely  madness,  but  it  shews 
a  desire  to  inflict  on  the  country  every  species  of 
calamirjr, ...  Is  it  true  that  such  an  idea  is  seri- 
ously entertained  ?' 

'^  I  acquainted  him  unreservedly  with  all  the 
machinations  which  were  being  carried  on  with 
that  view. 

^  *  But,'  he  observed,  <  the  senate,  the  grand 
dignitaries,  can  never  consent  to  see  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne*  Setting  aside  the  baseness  of  agreeing 
to  such  an  arrangement,  what  place,  I  should  like 
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to  know,  omU  be  •flaagned  tban  in  a  covt 
fiom  which  they  or  their  &dwi«  dnggol 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  acaffiild !  As  for  me,  I  was  s 
new  man,  nnsnllied  by  the  eruam^  iHbidi  dcfilad 
the  French  revolution.  In  me  there  was  na 
motive  for  revenge.  I  had  every  thing  to  zt- 
construct,  and  I  should  never  have  dared  to  sit 
on  the  vacant  throne  of  France  had  noC  my  brair 
been  bound  with  laurels.  The  French  people 
elevated  roe  because  I  had  executed  widi  then, 
and  for  them,  great  and  noUe  woriES.  But  the 
Bourbons !  what  have  they  done  far  Franoe? — 
What  portion  of  the  victories,  of  the  ghxry,  of 
the  prosperity,  of  France,  bdongs  to  them? 
What  could  they  do  to  promote  the  int»ests  or 
independence  of  the  people— when,  restored  by 
foreigners,  thqr  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  aU 
dieir  demands,  and,  in  a  word,  to  bend  the 
knee  before  their  masters?  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  stupor  into  which  foreign  occupa- 
tion has  thrown  the  capital  to  abuse  the  power  of 
Ae  strongest  by  proscribing  me  and  my  family; 
but  to  ensure  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons  in 
Paris !  Never  !  Bear  in  mind  my  prophet^, 
Giulineourt.' 

^*  How  frequently,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
**  have  I  for  the  last  dozen  years,  as  events  suc- 
cessively passed  before  my  eyes,  reflected  on  the 
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pTesdence  of  that  mindy  ao  prompt  to  per ceire  all 
the  oonsequenoes  of  political  changes. 

'<  <  Now/  resumed  the  Emperor,  after  a  pause^ 
and  in  a  more  tranquil  tone,  *  let  us  return  to 
^  matter  in  question.  My  abdication  is  in- 
sisted on.  Upon  this  condition  the  regency  will 
be  given  to  the  Empress,  and  the  crown  acquired 
fer  my  son.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 
right  to  resign  the  sovereign  authority — that  I 
should  be  justified  in  taking  such  a  step  until  all 
hope  was  lost.  I  have  fifty  thousand  men  at  my 
disposaL  My  brave  troops  still  acknowledge  me 
fiir  their  sovereign.  Full  of  ardour  and  devoted- 
ness,  my  soldiers  loudly  call  on  me  to  lead  them 
to  Pans.  The  sound  of  my  cannon  would  etec-* 
trify  the  Parisians,  and  rouse  the  national  spirit 
— ^insulted  by  the  presence  of  foreigners  parading 
in  our  public  places.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris 
are  brave ;  they  would  support  me :  and  after  the 
victory,'  he  added,  assuming  a  more  animated 
tone, — *  after  the  victory,  the  nation  should 
choose  between  me  and  the  Allies,  and  I  never 
would  descend  firom  the  throne,  unless  driven 
from  it  by  the  French  people.  Come  with  me, 
Caulinoourt ;  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  going 
to  review  the  troops/ 

<<  Time  will  fail  him,  thought  I ;  all  is  lost  I 
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and   I  fidlowed  him,  a  prey  to  the  craellest 
anxiety. 

'^  Hie  Emperor  inspected  the  line  of  his  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  at  every  moment  the  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  dispersed 
bodies  of  troops,  which  were  continually  arriving. 
The  artillery  was  directed  on  Orleans..  He 
soldiers,  delighted  at  again  seeing  the  Emperor 
in  the  midst  of  them,  received  him  with  accla- 
mations of  the  most  unbounded  joyl  <  Paris! 
Paris !'  was  the  cry,  and  the  officers,  brandishing 
their  sabres  in  the  air,  surrounded  Napoleon, 
exclaiming,  <  Sire,  lead  us  on  to  Paris.*  *  Yes, 
my  friends,'  replied  the  Emperor,  *  we  will  fly 
to  the  succour  of  Paris;  to-morrow  we  will 
commence  our  march.'  At  these  words  vivas 
and  shouts  of  all  kinds  rent  the  air. 

^'I  confess,"  observed  the  Duke,  <*that  my 
heart  beat  quickly.  At  that  moment  I  shared 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Emperor,  and  though  success 
was  fiur  from  sure,  yet  at  least  there  seemed  to 
exist  some  chances  in  its  favour.  Reduced  as 
Napoleon  was  to  such  an  extremity,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  attempt  this  coup-de-'main. 

"  <  Well  'f  said  he  to  me,  on  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
chateau. 
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^*  Sire,  I  replied,  this  is  yoor  last  stake ;  your 
Majesty  ought  alone  to  decide. 

*^  *  You  approve  of  my  determination,*  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  <  that  is  clear ;'  and  with  an  easy  air 
he  passed  through  the  crowd  of  embroidered 
uniforms  which  still  encumbered  the  saloons. 

^'  There,  various  and  conflicting  comments  were 
made  upon  passing  events.   The  young  generals, 
full  of  ardour,  and  regardless  of  fresh  toils,  em- 
braced with  delight  the  design  of  delivering  the 
capital  from  the  enemy ;  but  among  other  groups, 
composed  of  persons  who  no  longer  had  to  make 
their  fortune,  dissatisfactbn,  though  not  loudly 
expressed,  was  plainly  manifested.     With  them 
the  idea  of  the  misery  which  might  result  to  indi- 
viduals from  a   battle  in  Paris  created  alarm. 
The  disposition  displayed  by  the  troops  to  go 
headlong  forward,  excited  any  feeling  but  confi- 
dence in  those  persons  who  were  cool  enough  to 
reason.     This  caup-de't&ef  for  such  was  the  ex- 
pression used,  might,  it  was  said,  in  the  event  of 
success,  save  one  individual,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest. 

^*  I  was  made  acquainted  with  these  obser- 
vations by  some  persons  distinguished  by  their 
generous  feelings,  and  with  whom  honour  had 
far  greater  influence  than  any  personal  con- 
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sideratioiiB — men  who  never  thought  ofbalaBcmg 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  existence,  against  their 
duty  to  their  country.   I  was  tortured  by  anxiety, 
for  I  could  not  inform  the  Emperor  of  these 
things,  and  yet  on  the  f(^owing  day  the  move- 
ment on  Paris  was  to  begin.     In  the  evening, 
rumours  of  the  abdication  began  to  circulate. 
Napoleon,  who  had  still  something  to  learn  of 
the  perfidy  and  baseness  of  men,  had  oonfiden- 
tially  disclosed  to  an  old  friend  the  commaiiica- 
tion  I  made  him  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.     ^  The  abdication  is  an  advisable  mea* 
sure;  it  is  the  only  means  of  putting  an  aid  to 
these  eternal  wars ;  it  is  now  time  to  think  of 
peace.'     Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
many,  and  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  refusing  to 
consent  to  the  proposition,  the  expediency  of 
forcing  him  was  already  q)oken  of  by  some.    Be 
assured,"  continued  the  Duke,  <<  that  all  that  I  am 
relating  is  correct  in  every  particular;  at  any  rale^ 
I  speak  with  reserve  rather  than  exa^jeratioii. 
My  heart  swells  with  indignation  at  the  recollecy 
tion  of  those  deplorable  scenes;  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  I  can  persuade  myself  not  to  name 
those    illustrious    but    ungratefid    individuals; 
but  it  would  not  be  right  to  put  a  brand  mi 
our  former  national  glory.     After  this,  events 
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saceeeded   each   other    with    irresistible   rapi- 
dly. 

*<  In  the  nighty  the  Emperor  received  an  ex* 
press  from  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who  was  en* 
camped  with  his  army  at  Essonne^  communicating 
the  senatos  consultum,  dated  the  evening  before. 
The  Senate  had  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of 
Napoleon.  The  aide-de-camp  who  brought  this 
intelligence  had  not  been  discreet,  for  it  was 
at  once  known  by  every  observing  person  at 
Fontainebleau ;  and  it  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation during  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

^  On  the  drd,  orders  were  given  to  remove^  on 
the  following  day^  the  imperial  head  quarters, 
which  were  to  be  fixed  between  Ponthierry  and 
Essonne.  Still  it  was  easy  to  see  that  not  a  single 
dignitary  was  making  any  preparations  to  follow 
the  movement.  Napoleon  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  perceive,  or  at  any  rate  he  affected  not  to 
perceive,  this  absence  of  all  activity.  He  went 
out  as  usual  at  12  o'clock  to  review  the  troops, 
and  all  who  had  heard  the  news  of  the  preceding 
nij^t  anxiously  watched  his  movements;  but 
Napoleon  did  not  revoke  the  orders  which  he 
had  before  given. 

*'  After  the  parade  he  was  ushered  into  his 
apartments  by  all  the  marshals  and  dignitaries 
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present.  Then  began  at  first  insinuations ;  repre* 
sentations  followed;  then  warm  remonstrances; 
and  at  last  a  declaration  that  they  would  not 
march  on  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
what  Napoleon  ^sufiered. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  Emperor  sent  for 
me.  His  countenance  was  fearfully  altered ;  bat 
his  expression  was  calm  and  his  bearing  firm. 
He  took  from  off  his  desk  a  paper  written  en- 
tirely with  his  own  hand,  and  presented  it  to  me. 
He  said, — ^  Here  is  my  abdication,  Caulin- 
court ;  carry  it  to  Paris/  Never  did  Napoleon 
appear  to  me  so  truly  grand  as  at  that  moroeDt 
Overcome  by  grief,  the  tears  glistened  in  my 
eyes.  ^  Brave,  brave  friend,'  cried  be ;  <  but 
those  ungratefiil  men !'  he  added,  with  strong 
emotion,  <  they  will  live  to  regret  me.'  He  then 
threw  himself  into  my  arms,  and  pressed  me 
several  times  to  his  agitated  breast*  <  Depart, 
Caulincourt !  depart  immediately  !'  said  he. 

<<  Sire,  I  observed,  upon  an  occasion  of  so 
much  solemnity  and  importance,  charged  as  I 
am  to  bear  the  official  act  of  your  Majesty's 
abdication,  I  request  you  to  appoint  two  grand 
officers  of  the  empire  to  accompany  me. 

<<  He  reflected  awhile.  <  Ney  and  Ragusa — 
Marmont  is  my  oldest  companion  in  lu'ms.' 
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Sire,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  is  not  here :  the 
Duke  of  Tarento  will  be  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  army. 

'<  The  Emperor  was  undecided,  but  the  Duke 
de  Bassano  was  consulted.  He  observed,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of 
TarentOy  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  would 
honourably  execute  his  mission.  Maret's  opi- 
nion was  well-founded ;  the  demeanour  and  con- 
duct of  Macdonald  were  perfect. 

*•  The  powers  were  drawn  up.  A  sombre 
melancholy  was  apparent  on  every  countepance. 
Having  given  his  last  instructions,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  his  cabinet.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  last  look  which  he  cast  on  me.  Ney,  Mac- 
donald, and  I,  immediately  stepped  into  a  car- 
riage ;  Rayneval  and  Rumigny  accompanied  us 
as  secretaries.'' 

^<  Alas !"  said  I  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
who  was  rising  to  take  leave,  "  what  a  sad 
termination  of  the  bold  project  of  marching  on 
Paris  r 

*'  All  is  not  yet  told.  I  was  reserved  for 
other  sorrows;  a  few  days  after  I  was  destined 
to  support  him  expiring  in  my  arms.  •  •  *  • 
You  will  now  understand  how  my  life  has  been 
worn  out  with  his." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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*^  Ah !"  thought  I,  ^<  it  may  be  easOy  foreseen 
that  a  few  years  hence  you  will  both  die  the  same 
death/'* 


*  The  Duke  de  Vioenzay  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
died  of  a  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza*s  arrival  in  Paris — His  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander  —  Treason  of  the  Duke  de 
Ragusa — Mean  conduct  of  Marshal  Soult-— Alexander's 
reasons  for  changing  his  intentions  with  respect  to  Na- 
poleon— ^The  Abb^  de  Pradt — His  pirouette — His  re- 
velations— ^The  Duke  de  Vicenza  at  the  council — ^The 
King  of  Prussia  and  General  Beumonville^Scbwartz- 
enberg,  Nesselrode,  Lichtenstein,  and  Pozzo  di  fiorgo— 
Marshal  Macdonald  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome — ^The  Duke  joins  the  council—- 
His  appearance  and  manner — Curious  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander — ^The  French  and  the  T^utars— The 
Duke  de  Vicenza  again  retoms  to  Fontainebleau— The 
unconditional  abdication  proposed  —  Napoleon  rejects 
all  further  negotiation  with  the  Allies. 

^<  We  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  and  I  obtained  a  few  moments'  conver- 
sation with  the  Emperor  Alexander  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
^Ah,'  cried  he,  perceiving  me,  <you  have  re- 
turned very  tardily/ 

<^  Sire,  it  did  not  depend  on  me. 
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<< '  It  is  a  great  misfortune  I' 

*^  Has  your  Majesty,  then,  changed  your  in- 
tentions ? 

**  ^  I  gave  you  my  word,  my  dear  Duke ;  but 
events  are  beyond  my  control,  and  they  proceed 
with  such  rapidity,  that  what  was  possible  yes- 
terday is  to-day  impossible.' 

*^  But,  Sire,  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  act  of 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  &vDnr 
of  the  King  of  Rome.  Marshals  Ney  and 
Macdonald  accompany  me  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  Majesty.  All  the  formalities  are 
prepared ;  nothing  can  now  impede  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

«  <  My  dear  Duke,  when  I  told  you  to  use 
haste  I  had  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  knew 
the  ground  beneath  your  feet  was  slipping  away. 
When  you  departed,  the  position  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  still  imposing,  and  might  even 
become  perplexing  to  us.  The  successive  rallying 
of  troops  round  Fontainebleau,  their  devotion 
to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  his  address,  his 
courage,  were  of  a  nature  to  create  alarm.  A 
angMk-main  might  be  boldly  attempted  <»i 
Paris,  and  a  popuktion  of  700,000  or  800,000 
souls  was  to  be  kept  in  check ;  all  these  things 
rendered  our  position  difficult.  These  were  grave 
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considerations,  and  I  gave  them  their  proper 
value.  But  to-day  the  position  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  not  the  same/ 

*'Your  Majesty  deceives  yourself;  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  has  at  his  command,  within,  at 
most,  the  circle  of  a  few  leagues,  80,000  men, 
who  loudly  demand  to  be  marched  upon  Paris, 
who  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
to  the  last  man,  and  whose  example  will  electrify 
the  capital. 

<(  <  My  dear  Duke,*  interrupted  Alexander, 
<  I  am  truly  sorry  to  cause  affliction  to  you. 
You  are  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  The  senate  has  declared  the  for- 
feiture of  Napoleon.' 

"I  know  it.  Sire;  but  the  army? 

** '  The  army  f  the  adherence  of  the  com- 
manders of  corps  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts. 
They  disguise,  under  the  pretext  of  submission  to 
the  mandates  of  the  great  body  of  the  state,  their 
eagerness  to  absolve  themselves  from  allegiance 
to  a  Sovereign  who  is  unfortunate.  Thus  to 
their  personal  interests  is  united  the  legality  of 
the  act.     Such  are  mankind,  my  dear  Duke.' 

<<  Sire,  I  blush  for  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  have  thus  tarnished  the  honour  of  their  past 
lives.     But,  Sire,  these  shameful  exceptions  will 
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find  no  echo  in  the  army,  which  remains  devoted 
and  faithful  to  its  Sovereign. 

*^  *  Again  you  are  mistaken,  Duke.  At  the 
very  moment  in  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau 
is  uncovered,  and  the  person  of  Napoleon  is  lo 
our  power.' 

•*  What  say  you.  Sire  ?  cried  I.  Still  fresh 
treasons? 

** '  They  who  are  anxious  for  the  triumph  of  a 
different  cause  from  yours,  my  dear  Duke,  have 
the  power  in  their  hands.  They  labour  to 
detach  from  the  party  of  Napoleon  the  most  in- 
fluential generals ;  and  as  every  man  looks  to 
his  own  fortune,  every  man  is  eager  to  secure  it 
The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised.'  I  recoiled  in 
dismay. 

" '  The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,'  repeated 
Alexander ;  <  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  sent  in  his 
adherence,  and  that  of  his  division  of  the  army. 

The  troops  which  compose  it,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Souh  .  .  ,  are  in  fall  march  towards  Ver- 
sailles— what  more  shall  I  tell  you  ? 

"  In  spite  of  the  many  bitter  decepuons  I 
had  witnessed,"  added  the  Duke,  <*this  intel- 
ligence struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  A  most 
singular  fact  was  connected  with  it.  The  man 
who  thus  deserted,  who  was  marching  his  troops 
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on  the  road  to  Versailles,  and  delivering  the 
Emperor  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  this  Ge- 
neral Souh  •  •  .y  had  come  the  evening  before  to 
Fontainebleau,  and,  under  pretexts  of  losses  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  two  thousand  crowns. 

<*  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  pursued  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  **  that  the  secret  of  this  base  conduct 
did  not  escape  from  my  lips.  A  feeling  of  na- 
tional honour  withheld  me  from  betraying  to  a 
foreigner  such  base  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Frenchman. 

<<  Sire,  I  replied,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  I 
foresee  but  too  plainly  the  dispositions  I  shall 
find  in  the  council.  I  have  no  hope  but  in 
the  magnanimity  of  your  Majesty. 

*<  <  I  am  hurried  along  by  circumstances,'  replied 
Alexander.  *  The  abdication  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  In  politics,  three  days  are  three  ages.  As 
long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  an  army  united  in  resolution  to  march 
to  Paris,  powerful  considerations  balanced  the 
schemes  proposed  by  the  adversai'ies  of  the  Im- 
perial cause.  But  now,  when  the  army  appears 
to  abandon  its  chief;,  when  the  marshals  and 
generals  are  leading  away  the  soldiers  under  their 
command — ^now,  I  repeat,  the  question  is  en- 
tirely changed.     Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an 
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imposing  military  position.  In  addition  to  this, 
all  the  persons  of  note  at  Fontainebleau  have  sent 
their  submissions,  and  have  here  ia  Psxis  an 
emissary  who  treated  in  their  names?  Now, 
judge  for  yourself  what  i  could  do/ 

'*  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  burning  brow,  and 
in  the  stupor  into  which  this  communication  bad 
thrown  me  I  had  no  power  to  express  a  single 
thought. 

<'  <  During  your  absence,'  continued  Alexan- 
der, <  a  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  the 
regency.  Recriminations  go  for  little  when  an 
idea  arises  in  my  mind,  and  the  carrying  it  into 
execution  appears  just;  but,  my  dear  Duke,  your 
antagonists  are  skilful  persons.  Some  very  ca- 
rious things 'have  taken  place.  A  droll  sort  of 
comedy  was  acted  in  our  presence  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Whether  anything  had  transpired 
which  took  place  at  our  conference ;  whether  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  any  confidants  at 
Fontainebleau,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  affair  of  the  regency  and  your  promised 
arrival  were  known,  and  everything  around  us 
was  in  motion.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
Messrs.  de  Talleyrand,  d' Albert,  de  Jaucourt, 
the  Abb^  Louis  and  de  Montesquiore,  intro- 
duced the  question  of  the  regency,  and  contended 
against  it  with  all  their  might     There  was  no 
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wMt  of  complaints  aud  accusations  against  jour 
Emperor ;   and   M.   de   Pradt  declared,    that 
neither  Bonaparte  or  his  fiimily  bad  any  parti- 
sans; that  all  France  earnestly  demanded  the 
Bourbons.     I  made  some  observations.     Then 
General  DessoUes,  addressing  me   personally, 
said,  in  an  impressive  tone : — **  Sire,  you  pro- 
mised, on  your  arrival   in   Paris,  not  to  treat 
with  Bonaparte,  and,  acting  on  that  promise, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  him  deposed, 
and  to  recal  the  Bourbons.     Now  to  declare  for 
the  regency  would  be  to  decree  the  continuation 
of  the  men  and  the  dynasty   of  the  empire. 
The  members  of  the  provisional  government 
would  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  demand 
of  the  Allied  Powers  an  asylum  in  their  domi- 
nions."   I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  the  men  who 
manage  the  aiFairs  of  your  country  are  very 
clever,  they  manoeuvre  well.   The  adherences  of 
the  civil  and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in. 
Amidst  the  manifestations,  whether  spontaneons 
or  advised,  my  position  is  the  more  difficult,  be- 
cause, instead  of  being  supported  by  my  allies,  I 
meet  on  their  part  an  active  resistance. 

<<  <  It  is  not/  added  Alexander,  with  kindness, 
<  it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  breaking  my  wordl, 
Caulincourt,  that  I  present  to  your  eyes  so  many 

miseries ;  it  is  to  make  you  appreciate  the 
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culties,  or,  let  us  speak  plainly,  the  impossibiii* 
ties  which  masters  my  good  wishes.' 

''  The  £mperor  Napoleon,  I  exclaimed,  is 
betrayed,  basely  abandoned,  delivered  to  the 
enemy  by  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have  made 
for  him  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  and  their 
swords  !    This,  Sire,  is  horrible  I  horrible ! 

*'  Alexander's  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  bitter  disdain,  and,  placing  his  hand 
on  my  arm.  he  said — *  And  add,  Duke,  that  he  is 
betrayed  by  men  who  owe  him  everything, 
everything — ^their  fame,  their  fortune.  What  a 
lesson  for  us  Sovereigns !  Take  courage,  Cau- 
lincourt,  I  will  be  at  the  council  before  you. 
We  shall  see  what  can  be  done.' 

'^  In  leaving  the  house  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, I  met  in  the  court-yard  M,  de  Pradt 
He  was  incessantly  hovering  around  the  Sove- 
reigns, and  never  left  the  saloons  of  the  Allies.  I 
knew  his  underhanded  practices,  and  did  not  wish 
to  speak  to  him.  He,  however,  came  up  to  me, 
and,  with  the  easiest  air  in  the  world,  said, '  I'm 
charmed  to  see  you,  Duke.'  I  looked  at  him 
without  returning  his  salutation.  '  Duke,'  added 
he,  rubbing  his  hands,  (you  know  that  is  a  habit 
he  has  got),  *  your  afiairs  are  not  going  on  very 
well.  You  are  sinking  fast  I'  I  was  no  longer 
master  of  myself.     You  are  a  villain,   said   I, 
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seizing  him  by  the  collar  and  shaking  him 
roughly.  But  what  could  I  do  with  a  grey- 
headed Abb6  ?  I  comprehended  how  ridiculous 
it  would  be  to  vent  my  fury  on  this  man,  and  I 
satisfied  myself  with  pushing  him  from  me  and 
making  him  pirouette.  And,**  added  the  Duke, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  '<  That  was  as  much 
vengeance  as  he  was  worth." 

<<  The  Abb6  de  Pradt,"  said  I,  '*  has  not  revealed 
this  episode  in  his  famous  revelations  of  April, 
1814;  and  yet  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  he  has  shewn  great  candour  of  cynicism  in 
the  account  he  has  given  of  his  own  feats." 

<*  He  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  the  pirouette,* 
continued  the  Duke,  ^<  and  when  all  was  lost, 
he  pursued  me  with  his  venom  and  malice.  It 
was  a  matter  of  glory  and  profit  to  him  to  per- 
secute the  advocate  of  the  Bonapartes.  It  was 
a  title  by  which  favours  were  to  be  obtained ; 
and,  apropos  of  that,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most 
revolting  scandals  inflicted  by  the  restoration, 
that  the  dignity  of  Grand  Chancellor  of  the 
L^on  of  Honour  should  have  been  conferred 
on  the  Abb6  de  Pradt?— The  Abb^  de  Pradt, 
peijured  in  all  his  oaths,  become  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  his  benefactors  t  The  Abb^  de  Pradt, 
in  short,  is  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour !      But  let  us  leave  these  miserable 
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creatures.  It  is  really  impossible  to  touch  upon 
that  epoch  without  exhumating  something  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature. 

*'  Whilst  yet  excited  by  this  absurd  rencontre,'' 
continued  the  Duke,  <*  I  rejoined  Macdonald  and 
Ney ;  I  did  not  tell  them  what  I  had  learned 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Our  mission  was 
sufficiently  thorny,  and  I  refrained  from  lacerat* 
ing  the  feelings  of  two  men  chai^ged  with  me  to 
defend  the  interests  of  Napoleon. 

^'  We  betook  ourselves  to  the  council ;  I  wish 
I  could  carry  you  with  me  into  the  saloon  of  the 
Allies ;  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  assembly, 
composed  of  our  enemies,*  and  of  those  base 
Frenchmen  who,  having  mounted  the  coduide 
of  foreigners,  aided  them  in  their  efibrts  to 
enslave  France.  But  why  should  I  attempt  to 
describe  that  which  is  beyond  all  description: 
the  mute  play  of  the  faces,  the  attitudes,  the 
gestures  of  the  difierent  actors ;  and  yet,  therdn 
lies  the  whole  spirit  of  a  great  drama. 

**  When  we  entered,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  talking  earnestly  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  On  the  left  hand 
of  William,  and  a  little  behind  him,  stood  Gene- 
ral Beurnonville.  The  discussion  appeared  ani- 
mated. The  King  of  Prussia,  in  replying  to 
Alexander,  appeared  always  to  summon  his  aco- 
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ly  te,  who,  with  an  obsequious  bow,  approved  bis 
words,  spoken,  doubtless,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  Czar.  I  understood  afterwards  that  Ge- 
neral Beumonville,  when  he  carried  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  important  news  of  the  defection 
of  Marmont  and  of  his  division,  prevailed  on  his 
Majesty  to  reject  with  firmness  the  regency  which 
was  aboot  to  be  proposed  to  the  council  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon.  Matters  were  so 
managed  that  each  Sovereign,  or  each  represen- 
tative of  a  power,  was  circumvented,  besi^ed, 
and  harassed  by  one  of  those  men  whose  names 
have  acquired  so  miserable  a  celebrity. 

<<  A  little  further  off,  Schwartzenberg,  Nessel- 
rode,  Lichtenstein,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  were 
grouped  together.  This  last-mentioned  persoq- 
age  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  gestures;  he  talked  with  warmth,  and  this 
could  only  arise  from  hift  urging  measures  of 
rigour  against  Napoleon.  Near  this  group  the 
partizans  of  the  royalists  were  buzzing  about  and 
fidgeting.  From  an  air  of  joy  on  their  faces, 
the  arrogance  and  self-possession  of  their  manner, 
it  was  easy  to  judge  that  they  were  well  assured 
of  the  success  of  their  intrigues,  and  had  no 
doubt  respecting  the  issue  of  the  conference 
about  to  be  opened. 

'<  Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  separate  con- 
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venations.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  approached  a  large  table  covered 
with  a  green  doth,  which  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  room.  They  sat  down,  and  each  person 
took  his  place. 

**  I  laid  before  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  act  of 
abdication  in  &vour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Regent. 

*<  King  William  spoke  first,  and  coolly  observed 
that  subsequent  events  no  longer  permitted  the 
Powers  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  wishes  of  France  for  the  return  of  her 
ancient  Sovereigns  was  manifest  on  all  sides.  The 
first  body  in  the  state,  the  senate,  supported  by 
the  assent  of  the  citizens,  having  declared  Na- 
poleon deposed  from  the  throne,  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  could  not  mix  themselves  up  in  the 
aSairs  of  the  French  Government,  and  recognise, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  senate,  the 
dethroned  Emperor^s  right  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  of  France. 

<^  Marshal  Maodonald  exposed  with  force  the 
high  political  considerations  which  ought  toinduce 
the  Allied  Powers  to  recognise  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion in  fiivour  of  the  Empress  and  her  son.  *  Hie 
Emperor,'  said  he,  ^  holds  the  crown  fix>m  the 
French  nation;  he  resigns  it  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  general  peace.  The  Allied  Powers 
having  declared  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
peace,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  himself 
when  the  interests  of  his  country  are  concerned. 
But  if  they  detiy  him  the  right  of  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  son^  great  misfortunes  may  result 
therefrom.  The  army,  entirely  devoted  to 
its  chief,  is  still  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights  of  its 
Sovereign.' 

*'  A  smile  of  disdain  followed  this  declaration ; 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  room  whisperings  were 
heard ;  at  the  same  moment  Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  was  announced.  He  entered  holding 
his  head  erect,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
Shaking  of  hands  and  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed between  him  and  some  personages  who 
went  to  meet  him. 

<^  The  effect  which  his  presence  produced  is  not 
to  be  described.  There  is,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  bad  action,  something  revolting  to  generous 
minds.  Thus  a  sensation  of  stupor  pervaded 
the  majority  of  the  assembly.  It  may  be  said, 
that  in  the  presence  of  this  incarnate  treason, 
there  was  not  strength  to  add  insult  to  the 
misfortunes  which  pursued  the  vanquished 
hero. 

*<  But  personal  interest  soon  banished  these 
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generous  emotions^  and  thb  was  natural  enonj^ 
Tbe  occasion  was  so  fiivoorable  for  the  Allies  I 
France  was  surrendered,  and  deliyered  over  to 
their  mercy.  Our  very  enemies  had  never 
dreamed  of  so  easy  a  conquest*  '  The  Emperor 
Alexander  said  to  me  one  day,  *  I  truly  believe 
that  if  we  had  wished  to  place  Kutusc^  upon  tbe 
throne  of  France,  they  would  have  cried  out  Viae 
Kuttuoffr'' 

<«  Really,"  said  I,  to  the  Duke  de  \^censa, 
<<  in  that  idea  the  Tartar  expressed  a  good  deal 
of  contempt  for  us/' 

'  <<  Alas  I  there  is  no  Tartar,  be  he  serf  or 
prince,  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  baseness 
wfaidi  dishonours  this  passage  of  our  history. 
Recollect  the  noble  blind  peasant,  Petrowisk; 
think  of  Moscow  and  its  magnificent  palaces, 
burned  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  country,  and  between 
those  savages,  inspired  with  sublime  patriotism, 
and  ourselves,  you  will  make  a  most  sorrowful 
comparison. 

*^  I  continually  run  away  from  my  subject,'' 
pursued  the  Duke ;  ^<  it  is  because,  when  I 
talk  on  these  matters,  I  feel,  in  spite  of  myself 
those  emotions  revive  over  which  years  have 
rolled. 

**  The  arrival  of  Marmont  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  resume  the  subject  under  discussion.  The 
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OMisiderations  we  had  attempted  to  establish  no 
longer  existed,  and  on  both  sides  explanations 
had  become  idle.  In  fact,  the  defection  of  the 
camp  at  Essonne,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  of  Fontainebleau,  delivered  the  Emperor 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  enemies.  Already 
one  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  by  a  movement 
combined  with  the  retreat  of  the  French  troops, 
was  echeloned  from  Paris  upon  Essonne,  and 
covered  all  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  In  this  state 
of  things  a  conditional  abdication  was  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of.  Napoleon  was  said  to  be 
deposed  from  the  throne  by  the  wish  of  the 
nation  and  the  army.  The  powers  could  not  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  internal  aiFairs  of  France 
in  any  thing.  An  unconditional  abdication  must 
be  sent  to  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such  was 
in  substance  the  declaration  to  which  it  was  our 
business  to  submit.  Every  instant  di^atches 
arrived,  which  were  joyfully  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand — they  were  adherences.  Thus  to 
all  the  humiliations  of  defeat  was  added  the  in- 
expressible disgust  caused  by  the  presence  of 
certain  Frenchmen  assisting  as  conquerors  in  the 
disasters  of  their  country. 

**  We  retired  in  consternation.  Our  duty 
was  not  now  to  dispute  for  the  throne,  but  to 
watch  for  the  personal  security  of  the  Emperor. 
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This  idea  prevtuled  oYer  every  other :  it  pursued 
me  without  intermission.  The  only  means  of 
preserving  the  Emperor  was  to  place  him,  by  a 
treaty,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Powers.  What 
a  sad  alternative ! 

*'  An  unconditional  abdication  was  the  sacri- 
fice ibr  which  the  future  fate  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  of  his  femily,  would  be  guaranteed.  Time 
pressed.  But,  said  I,  who  amongst  us  will  take 
upon  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  fresh 
blow? 

**  You,'  answered  N^,  with  a  tcme  of  sor- 
row, <  you  are  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  you 
can,  better  than  any  other,  soflen  the  bitterness 

of  this  news For  my.part,  I  have  no 

courage  but  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    I 

can  never,  never  go  and  say  coldly  to  him ' 

( Poor  Ney  !     But  his  admirable  military  career, 
his  lamentable  end,  should  cover  all  hb  &ults.) 

^*  Macdonald,  filled  with  grief,  kept  a  mourn- 
ful silence.  At  length,  taking  my  hand,  which 
he  pressed  with  affection, — ^  It  is  a  sorrowful,  a 
most  sorrowful  mission,  but  you  only  can  fulfil 
it  to  the  Emperor,  whose  entire  confidence  you 
possess.' 

<<  Macdonald  appreciated  the  difficulties  of 
this  terrible  task  which  devolved  on  me.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor,  exasperated 
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by  this  last  exigency,  would  resume  the  project 
of  continuing  the  war. 

**  I  departed.  The  distance  from  Paris  to 
Fontainebleau  appeared  to  me  so  short,  that  when 
my  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  castle  I  was 
struck  with  it  as  with  a  thing  unexpected.  I  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  transfixed  in  my  seat,  the 
prey  of  despair.  Was  I,  then,  destined  only 
to  approach  the  Emperor  to  give  him  torture  ? 
I  revolted  at  the  misery  of  my  destiny  which 
forced  upon  me  the  office  of  inflicting  pain  on 
him  whom  with  my  blood  I  would  have  ransomed 
from  his  sufferings.  For  a  week  I  had  a  hun- 
dred times  defied  &te  to  make  me  more  wretched, 
and  fate  unrelenting  appeared  every  hour  to 
throw  back  my  defiance.  I  sprang  from  my 
carriage,  and  reached  the  cabinet  of  the  Em- 
peror almost  running.  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  one  there  to  announce 
me.  I  opened  the  door.  Sire,  it  is  Caulin- 
court,  said  I,  and  I  entered. 

<*  ^  Already !'  and  his  penetrating  and  rapid 
glance  appeared  to  wish  to  pluck  my  thoughts 
firom  my  lips. 

'*  He  was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out  upon 
the  gardens.  His  livid  complexion,  the  disorder 
of  his  dress,  made  me  fearfiil  that  he  had  been 
watching  all  night,  and  I  could  not  find  courage 
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to  commence  the  sad  subject  which  had  brooght 
me  back.  <  The  defection  of  Ilssonne/  sud  he, 
with  an  effort,  *  has  served  as  an  excuse  ibr  new 
pretensions,  is  it  not  so  ?  Now  that  I  am  aban- 
doned, openly'  betrayed,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions? Let  me  see,  what  do  they  now 
demand  ?* 

*<I  explained  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  military  and  political  position,  through 
the  defection  of  his  troops.  I  related  my  conver- 
sation with  Alexander,  and  all  that  had  passed  in 
the  council,  except  the  arrival  of  Marmont  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Allies — Marmont,  whom  he 
called  his  oldest  companion  in  arms,  and  whose 
name  had  sprung  spontaneously  from  his  lips 
when  he  was  selecting  plenipotentiaries  to  intrust 
with  the  care  of  defending  bis  interests.  I  could 
not  in  truth  speak  of  that  man.  Napoleon,  too, 
disdained  to  pronounce  a  name  now  sullied  with 
odious  treason. 

**  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  Emperor, 
struck  with  a  stupor,  remained  absorbed  in  his 
reflections.  *  We  must  break  off  these  n^o- 
tiations,  which  have  become  so  humiliating,'  said 
he,  at  length,  in  an  altered  tone.  '  War  and  its 
hazards  offer  nothing  worse  than  such  conditions. 
I  will  not  accept  them.' 

<<  But  it  was  not  in  the  ardent  and  fiery  organi- 
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zation  of  Napoleon  to  reason  coolly,  when  be 
could  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  A  first 
impression  almost  always  found  him  master  of 
himself,  after  that  the  lava  which  flowed  in  his 
veins  made  his  imagination  burst  like  a  volcano, 
and  cast  forth  fire  and  flames.  Then  his  eyes 
flashed,  the  tones  of  his  voice  became  awful, 
the  expression  of  his  iace  became  lofty  and 
terrible,  and  all  the  force,  all  the  energy,  all  the 
power  of  human  intelligence  appeared  concen- 
trated within  him  in  his  nature  in  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

**  All  at  once,  thrusting  aside  with  violence  the 
stool  on  which  one  of  his  legs  was  resting,  he 
arose  and  rushed  towards  his  desk,  on  which 
were  opened  maps  stuck  full  of  pins. 

**  *  Do  they  suppose,'  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  '  do  these  arrogant  conquerors  suppose 
that  they  are  masters  of  France  because  treason 
has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  Paris  ?  If  a 
handful  of  vQe  conspirators  have  planned  my 
destruction,  the  nation  has  not  ratified  the  infa- 
mous deed.  I  will  summon  my  people  around 
me.  Fools  !  they  cannot  conceive  that  a  man 
like  me  only  ceases  to  be  formidable  when  he  is 
laid  in  the  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  one  liour,  I 
will  shake  off  the  fetters  with  which  they  have 
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bound  me,  and  rise  stronger  and  more  terrible 
than  ever,  at  the  head  of  130,000  warriors. 

''<  Attend  to  my  calculation,  Caulincoort: 
I  have  here  around  me  25,000  men  of  my 
guards.  Those  giants,  the  terror  of  the  legions  of 
the  enemy,  shall  form  the  nucleus  round  which 
I  will  rally  the  army  of  Lyons,  90,000  strong. 
These,  with  Grenier's  corps  of  18,000  just  arrived 
from  Italy,  Suchet's  15,000,  and  the  40,000 
scattered  under  the  command  of  Soult,  make 
altogether  an  army  of  130,000  men.  I  am 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  France  and 
Italy,  though  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  they 
contain  aught  but  felons  and  traitors.  I  am 
again  upon  my  feet,'  said  he,  raising  his  head 
proudly,  *  assisted  by  this  same  sword  which  has 
opened  to  me  every  capital  in  Europe.  I  am 
still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  army  in  the  whole 
world — of  those  French  battalions  of  which  no 
portion  has  suffered  a  defeat.  I  will  exhort 
them  to  the  defence  of  their  country  by  the 
principles  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Above 
my  eagles  shall  be  inscribed  ^*  Independence  and 
our  country,"  and  my  eagles  will  again  be 
terrible !  If  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  owe 
their  splendour  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose, 
let  them  retire.     I  will  find  among  those  who 
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now  wear  worsted  epaulettes,  men   fit   to  be 
generals  and  marshals.' 

<*  During  this  vehement  sally  the  Emperor 
strode  up  and  down  his  cabinet  with  quick  steps. 
All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  said,  *  Be  seated, 
Caulincourt;  write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to 
return  directly ;  all  is  broken  off.' 

«  Sire,  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  take  time  to 
reflect  before  you  adopt  an  extreme  measure. 

" '  All  has  been  reflected  upon,'  replied  he, 
drily ;  *  I  have  not  the  choice  of  means.' 

"  Your  Majesty  has  given  way  to  natural  irri- 
tation ;  but,  Sire,  circumstances  have  acquired  a 
weight  which  does  not  permit  a  step  to  be  taken 
before  having  confronted  in  every  aspect  the 
chances  which  may  ensue. 

«*<!  renounce  all  negotiation.  They  have 
rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I  imposed 
upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  peace 
and  the  repose  of  France.  They  have  insolently 
refused  my  abdication,  and  I  retract  it  I  will 
prepare  for  the  conflict ;  my  place  is  marked  out 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  a  field  of  battle. 
May  the  French  blood,  which  is  again  about  to 
flow,  fall  upon  the  wretches  who  wish  the  ruin  of 
their  country  !' 

*'  It  was  useless  at  that  moment  to  attempt  to 
enter  upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion. 
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I  knew  the  £iiip«t>r.  He  woald  firmly  resist 
opposition  long  sustained ;  but  be  would  yield  to 

II  great  misfortune,  and  attempt  to  resume  at  a 
later  opportuni^  these  distressing  questions.  I 
asked  bis  leave  to  retire.  *  We  are  most  un- 
fortunate, Caulincourt,  for  I  and  you  are  one. 
Go,  and  we  will  speak  of  this  when  I  see  you 
again/  " 
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Reflecticms  od  the  condition  of  France— Napoleon's  impru* 
dent  confidence — Continued  examples  of  ingratitude  and 
desertion — Insinuations  against  the  Duke  de  Vicenza — 
Dignified  manner  of  the  Duke — Fontainebleau  sur- 
rounded by  foreign  troops — Napoleon  consults  with  the 
marshals — He  will  not  consent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome — Napoleon  signs  the  act 
of  his  abdication — Conferences  of  the  Allies — Discus- 
sion on  Napoleon's  future  place  of  residence— Messages 
from  Napoleon  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza — Definitive  treaty 
of  the  Allies — Napoleon's  despair — A  presentiment. 

"  When  I  got  to  my  own  quarters,"  said  the 
Duke, ''  I  threw  mjrself  upon  my  bed.  All  that 
the  Emperor  had  uttered  entered  deeply  into 
my  heart.  I  could  have  shed  tears  on  beholding 
the  powerlessness  to  which  such  means  and  such 
energy  were  reduced ;  but  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  something  which  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  insult  offered  to  our  country.  I  trembled  at 
the  resolutions  of  the  Emperor.  Doubtless  he 
could  for  some  time  have  prolonged  the  war,  but 
the  best  blood  of  France  would  have  been  shed 

VOL.  II.  E 
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in  useless  victories.  Six  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  covered  the  soil;  their  reserves, 
collected  upon  the  frontiers,  waited  but  the 
signal  to  pour  themselves  upon  our  provinces. 
Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of  France,  in  the 
capital  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
protected  treason,  and  supported  an  ill^;al  go- 
vernment de  facto.  Though  convinced  by  these 
considerations,  so  pregnant  with  misfortunes  and 
disasters,  yet  I  could  not  approve  the  projects  of 
the  Emperor.  My  duty  imposed  upon  me  the 
unpleasant  task  of  opposing  them, — of  pointing 
out  to  him  the  dark  picture  of  the  calamities 
which  he  would  bring  u]x>n  our  country  by 
carrying  into  execution  such  desperate  measures. 
I  knew  that  I  had  but  litde  time  left.  Hours 
and  minutes  were  vanishing  rapidly.  Now  that 
I  am  in  cold  blood,  I  cannot  comprehend,  I 
cannot  conceive,  how  I  resisted,  during  twenty 
days,  the  fatigue  of  body  and  the  torment  of 
mind  which  assailed  me.  My  position  in  rela> 
tion  to  Naix>leon  was  completely  different  from 
that  of  others.  No  person  partook,  or  could 
partake,  his  grief  to  the  same  degree  as  I  did ; 
and  when  he  said  *You  and  I  are  one,'  he 
expressed  in  a  few  words  the  communion  of 
feeling  between  us. 

<*  Nothing  can  describe  the  oonfusbn  which 
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reigned  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  things,  during 
this  episode  of  the  abdication.  I  will  tell  you  at. 
the  proper  time  a  very  curious  trait  which  relates 
to  the  brave  General  Leval ;  but  let  us  return  to 
the  Casde  of  Fontainebleau,  where  so  many 
su£ferings  were  forged  by  evil  passions. 

^^  The  Emperor,  who  possessed  great  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  could  not  comprehend  baseness  and 
perfidy.  Thus  it  never  entered  his  thoughts  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  people  who  waited  with 
impatience  to  be  released  from  their  various 
obligations  to  him,  to  run  to  Paris  to  carry  die 
assurances  of  their  devotion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  confided  in  one  or  two  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  whom  he  thought  devoted  to  him» 
the  news  which  he  had  received,  the  bad  success 
of  oar  negotiations,  and  his  projects :  he  un- 
bosomed himself  without  distrust,  and,  in  retir- 
ing from  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  these  con- 
fidants went  and  spread  alarm  and  irritation 
amongst  the  impatient 

"  The  rupture  of  the  negotiations  produced  a 
general  explosion  of  outcries,  reproaches,  and 
fiiry,  throughout  the  gilded  galleries  of  the 
palace.  If  the  cabinet  and  the  waiting  hall  were 
deserted,  everybody  had  at  his  own  abode  his 
coterie  and  his  adherents  eager  to  hear  new^ 
from  Paris,  and  all  were  of  one  mind  to  r^ect 
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the  determination  of  Napoleon,  which  tended  u> 
prolong  the  war.  Since  he  had  become  unfor- 
tunate, he  was  only  thought  capable  of  com- 
mitting errors. 

*^  It  was  not  to  his  regal  circle  that  Napoleon 
should  have  confided  his  projects.  He  should 
have  entered  sword  in  hand  the  chamber  in  which 
his  mournful  and  silent  officers  were  grouped 
together,  and  have  said  to  them,  <  To  us,  my 
friends,  belongs  the  honour  of  avenging  France!' 
At  a  few  paces  distant,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, he  would  have  found  his  soldiers;  and, 
saluted  by  their  acclamations,  he  should  have 
rushed  with  his  cohorts  from  the  Castle  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  uix>n  the  field  of  battle.  He  would 
have  hurried  along  with  him  all  those  brave  m&i* 
whom  the  feelings  of  youth  and  pure  courage 
render  always  ready  to  rally  round  their  country's 
banners ! 

*'  General  Bonaparte  would  have  done  so. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  influenced  by  the 
habits  of  a  throne.  He  sought  for  support  in  the 
great  functionaries  of  his  crown,  and  these  men, 
enervated,  shrunk  from  adversity.  The  empire 
was  falling  to  pieces !  what  matter  if  the  com- 
motion touched  not  their  hotels  and  their 
chateaux ! 

<<  On  my  first  return  to  Paris  they  were  be- 
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ginning  to  murmur,  but  silently !  They  were, 
however,  increasing ;  the  time  for  caution  was 
past.  They  were  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
without  danger,  and  they  expressed  them  loudly. 
They  had  had  enough  of  the  empire.  If  Nar 
poleon  was  unfortunate,  who's  fault  was  it?  Was 
that  a  reason  why  men  were  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, their  situations,  the  interests  of  their  fa- 
milies, to  extravagant  projects  ?  The  new  revo- 
lution was  a  grand  event,  affecting  every  French 
interest ;  and  if  one  single  person  were  sacrificed, 
there  would  be  but  a  single  misfortune  to  deplore. 
Others  called  to  mind,  that  the  Bourbons  were 
old  Frenchmen — that  they  reigned  over  our 
fathers.  These  particulars,  which  for  a  long 
time  I  had  forgotten,  came  all  at  once  into  my 
recollection ! 

**  New  vacancies  were  perceptible  every  hour. 
It  was,  who  shall  find  a  pretext  to  go  to  Paris. 
They  quilted  their  posts  without  permission,  for- 
getting the  wants  of  the  service,  indifierent  about 
pleasing  or  displeasing  him  fi'om  whom  they  no 
longer  expected  anything.  But  why,  said  they, 
is  the  abdication  so  long  delayed  ?  When  will 
this  end  ?  At  length  each  became  master  of  his 
own  actions.  His  indecisions,  his  slowness,  his 
warlike  notions,  compromised  the  position  of  the 
whole  world.     The  new  government  received 
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with  wdcome  all  who  arrived  from  the  array. 
What  would  be  left  for  the  last  comer  ?     This 
state  of  things  was  intolerable,  and  the  burden  of 
the  song  in  every  mouth  was,  *  This  must  oome  to 
an  end.' 

*^  These  base  feelings  were  openly  expressed. 
The  mask  was  raised ;  the  regency  was  rejected ; 
the  son  of  Napoleon  was  expelled  the  throne. 
It  was  nonsense  to  remain  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  Fontainebleau  when  favours  were  showered 
down  at  Paris." 

*^  Heavens !''  I  exclaimed;  <^  what  a  hideous 
picture  do  you  draw  of  the  baseness  of  the  world ! 
In  your  place,  Duke,  I  do  believe  I  should  have 
fled  from  Fontainebleau,  and,  avoiding  every 
human  being,  have  stopped  not  till  I  had  reached 
the  retirement  of  the  forests." 

"  But,"  continued  the  Duke,  sorrowfully, 
*^  this  picture  which  brings  the  tears  of  indig- 
nation into  your  eyes,  is  but  a  sketch.  Ask  those 
men  of  honour  who  were  sUll  to  be  found  at 
head  quarters, — they  will  relate  to  you  unheard 
of  things. 

*<  You  will  readily  suppose  that  the  time  I  did 
not  pass  with  the  Emperor  I  passed  in  my  own 
quarters.  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,"  added 
the  Duke,  with  animation,  *<  that  no  treasonable 
language  was  uttered  within  the  threshold  of  my 
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door.  I  would  have  thrown  out  of  the  window 
the  first  person  who  should  have  dared  to  say  a 
word  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  They  knew  it : 
thus  I  was  assailed  by  their  anathemas  and  their 
rage.  They  pretended  that  if,  through  false  pity, 
I  could  not  soften  to  the  Emperor  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in  respect  to  him  in  Paris,  yet 
if,  in  a  few  words,  I  should  tell  him  the  truths 
and  threaten  no  longer  to  mix  myself  in  his 
affairs,  he  would  soon  hasten  to  sign  the  abdi- 
cadon.  Thus  they  pretended  that  I  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  delays  which  deferred  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  took  it  very  ill 
of  me,  and  as  I  was  deeply  compromised  in  the 
cause  of  the  vanquished,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
with  all  and  against  all,  I  had  already  become  a 
man  whom  they  avoided  ;  some  through  fear  of 
being  compromised,  and  others  because  they 
knew  that  in  my  presence  they  could  not  but 
blush;  Thus,  when  we  met  face  to  face,  the 
most  generous  of  them  ailected  an  interest  and 
a  solicitude  about  my  health— ^it  seemed  much 
altered  by  my  continual  fatigues  and  journeys. 
Some  esprits  firts  carried  their  magnanimity  so 
far  as  to  oiFer  me  their  hands.  You  know  me," 
said  he,  laughing.  <<  You  can  figure  to  yourself 
with  what  an  air  I  received  these  marks  of 
kindness." 
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We  all  laughed.  Thoee  who  knew  the  air  of 
dignity,  and  the  polished  stateliness  of  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
with  which  he  could  reduce  these  poor  fools  to 
their  proper  places.  The  Duke  de  Vicenza,  who 
was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  elegance  and 
dignity  of  manner  which  rendered  him  imposing 
to  his  superiors,  and  amongst  his  equals  classed 
him  by  himsel£  I  know  no  one,  not  even  the  Em- 
peror, who  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
treating  him  with  anything  approaching  to  dis- 
respect. 

«<  Nevertheless/*  continued  the  Duke,  **  it  was 
but  too  true  that  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to 
abdicate  rendered  his  personal  position  most 
critical.  For  my  part,  I  felt  a  mortal  inquietude. 
The  provisional  government,  which  wished  the 
complete  ruin  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Allies,  who 
feared  some  desperate  enterprise  on  his  part, 
were  made  acquainted  with  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  They  dreaded 
one  of  those  bold  determinations  which  oftener 
than  once  had  astonished  Europe. 

<^  The  time  which  had  passed  since  my  depar- 
ture from  Paris  had  been  usefully  employed. 
They  had  not  lost  an  hour.  When  I  arrived  at 
Fontainebleau  I  directed  a  confidential  officer  to 
send  out  scouts.     He  returned  in  the  evening, 
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and  announced  that  foreign  troops  occupied  all 
the  avenues  round  Fontainebleau.  The  Russian 
army  w^  spread  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  from  Melun  to  Montereau ;  another 
force  had  taken  up  its  position  between  Essonne 
(abandoned  by  our  troops)  and  Paris;  other 
divisions  barricaded  the  roads  to  Chartres  and 
Orleans;  others,  again,  which  had  pursued  us 
almost  step  by  step  upon  the  roads  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  had  formed  military  establish* 
ments  in  the  whole  country  between  the  Yonne 
and  the  Loire*  In  short,  a  vast  net  was  spread 
round  Fontainebleau,  and  at  the  first  signal  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could  rush 
upon  the  litde  army  which  yet  guarded  Na- 
poleon. 

<<  This  information  was  correct.  It  was  ob- 
tained by  an  intelligent  officer,  on  whose  fidelity 
I  could  rely.  I  ran  to  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
flected a  few  moments.  '  Not  an  hour  is  lost 
by  these  people/  said  he ;  ^  but  a  road  which  is 
closed  against  couriers  can  soon  be  opened  by 
fifty  thousand  men.  Ah,  parbleu  t  this  is  what 
will  give  an  advantage  to  the  councillors  of 
peace  at  any  price.  If  thb  news  be  known,  we 
shall  see  many  more  of  them.' 

''  This  news,  Sire,  is  as  yet  known  only  to 
yoursdf,  and  to  two  men  of  honour,  who  will 

£3 
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keep  the  secret.  But,  after  all,  its  publicity 
would  add  nothing  to  the  real  dangers  whidi 
surround  your  Majesty.  I  conjure  you,  Sire, 
decide— 

«  c Dangers  !'  he  exclaimed,  •  I  fear 

them  not.  A  useless  life  is  a  heavy  burden  !  I 
will  not  long  support  it.  But  before  I  decide, 
before  I  come  to  a  terrible  decision,  Caulinooort, 
I  wish  to  consult  with  the  marshals ;  I  wish  to 
know  if  my  cause,  if  that  of  my  &mily,  is  no 
longer  the  cause  of  France,  and  then—- then  I 
will  decide/ 

*<At  this  moment  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel 
and  sevet*al  marshals  entered.  Their  counte- 
nances were  embarrassed.  The  conversation 
commenced  with  some  commonplace  expressions. 
Berthier,  biting  his  nails,  muttered  some  words. 
He  had,  he  said,  sent  some  orderly  officers  to 
several  points.  All  their  reports  were  unani- 
mous ;  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  taking  up 
his  position  round  Fontainebleau. 

**  ^  I  know  it,'  interrupted  the  Emperor, 
drily. 

<'  But  they  had  not  come  merely  to  announce 
this  bad  news.  Very  soon  each  of  them  gave 
his  opinion,  and  if  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  give 
decisive  advice,  they  discussed  the  dangers  which 
menaced  Fontainebleau.     During  this  conversa- 
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tion  the  Emperor  evinced  admirable  dignity* 
He  adverted  to  the  two  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Allies.  The  personal  sacrifice  which  they 
required  of  him  he  was  resigned  to,  but  to  con* 
sent  to  the  deposition  of  his  wife  and  son  from 
the  crown  which  he,  Napoleon,  had  conquered 
by  his  own  deeds,^that  he  refused. 

**  A  mournful  silence  succeeded  this  commu- 
nication. 

**  The  Emperor  calmly  enumerated  the  forces 
which  remained  to  him,  and  which  he  could 
make  use  of,  not  to  render  the  war  eternal,  but 
to  avenge  the  honour  of  France,  to  restore  her 
independence,  and  enable  him  to  treat  for  peace 
on  conditions  less  humiliating.  Should  he  be 
obliged  to  renounce  the  defence  of  France,  Italy, 
he  observed,  still  offered  to  the  army  and  to  its 
chief  a  retreat  worthy  their  misfortunes  and  their 
glorious  recollections. 

<<  I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  conver- 
sation. I  had  listened  to  the  Emperor's  noble 
and  dignified  appeal  to  the  hearts,  to  the  honour, 
of  his  ancient  lieutenants.  But  those  hearts 
remained  cold,  and  honour  consisted  only  in 
repose.  To  this  address  of  the  Emperor 
they  opposed  the  interests  of  France — a  useless 
civil  'war, — ^the  country   ravaged  by   invasion. 
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But  they  found  no  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
frightful  misfortune  which  fell  upon  the  bene- 
factor,  the  Sovei'eigUi  who  during  twenty  years 
had  been  the  glory  of  France. 

<c  Woe  to  these  ungrateful  men !  * 

'^  Unable  to  repress  my  feelings,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  leave  the  apartment.  The  noise  I 
made  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor. 
Our  eyes  met;  we  understood  each  other :  and 
as  I  opened  the  door,  he  said  : — ^  Stop,  Caulin- 
oourt.'  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  at  full 
length  the  act  of  his  abdication,  put  his  signature 
to  it,  and  then,  proudly  raising  his  head,  said, 
^  I  wish  to  be  alone,'  and  when  all  but  myself 
had  left  the  room,  he  added,  *  Those  men  have 
neither  heart  nor  conscience.  I  am  less  con- 
quered by  fortune  than  by  the  egotism  and  in- 
gratitude of  my  brothers  in  arms  —  this  is 
hideous !  Now  all  is  consummated.  Leave  me, 
my  friend.' 

*^  I  shall  never,**  added  the  Duke,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  <^  forget  those  scenes  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  history,"  said  he,  '^  to 

*  Berthier,  Muiat,  Ney,  Massena,  Augereau,  Lefevre, 
BruDe,  Serrarier,  Kelleraum,  Perignon,  Clarke,  Beunionrille, 
and  many  others,  preceded  Napoleon  in  the  tomb. 
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be  compared  to  these  last  convulsions  of  the 
French  empire,  to  the  tortures  of  its  chief,  to 
this  agony  of  hours,  of  days ! 

*^  Six  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  hor- 
rible rock  of  Sl  Helena  has  received  the  last 
breath  of  the  greatest  man  of  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

*^  ^  And  to  our  eternal  shame,'  observed  Colo- 
nel de  R 9  *  the  horrible  rock  of  Sl  Helena 

possesses  the  ashes  of  the  hero  of  France/ '' 

We  remained  some  minutes  under  the  im- 
pression of  these  cruel  thoughts.  The  Duke 
thus  resumed :  — 

<<  At  six  in  the  morning  I  entered  Paris.  Tn 
the  course  of  the  day  we  presented  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Allies  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor. 
I  demanded  th&t  all  hostilities  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  different  army  corps 
of  the  foreign  troops  should  cease  to  move 
upon  Fontainebleau.  Orders  were  dispatched 
instantly  to  all  points,  and  conferences  were  held 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  Em- 
peror and  his  family. 

'<  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
we  were  seconded  with  energy  by  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  m  everything  that  we  believed  it 
was  our  duty  to  demand  for  the  Imperial  family. 
Alexander  said, '  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
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to  be  made  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  k  was 
proper  that  he  should  have  sufficient  to  remu* 
nerate  his  mOitaiy  housdioldy  and  secure  the 
fortune  of  his  servants*  If,  ultiDaatdy,  these 
articles  of  treaty  were  evaded  or  forgotten,  it  is 
to  those  who  inherited  the  empire  that  this 
odious  violation  of  justice  is  to  be  attributed.' 

<'  The  question  of  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror was  discussed  with  great  animation*  The 
French  councillors  wished  him  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance.  At  length  they  named  St.  Helena ; 
then  they  hesitated  between  Corfu  and  Corsica ; 
they  spoke  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  eulogised 
its  fine  climate — ^that  it  was,  in  short,  superior 
either  to  Italy  or  France !  I  seized  this  opening 
to  make  a  special  demand.  Complaints  and 
perfidious  insinuations  arose.  Elba  was  too  near. 
Italy  was  sUll  under  the  spell  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  Emperor,  Alexander,  with  whom  I  spoke  a 
few  moments,  supported  me  with  spirit,  and 
decided  that  the  principality  of  the  island  of 
Elba  should  be  conceded  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, to  enjoy  for  his  life,  with  the  tide  of 
sovereignty  and  proprietorship. 

<<  Whilst  these  conventions  were  under  stipu- 
lation, I  received  a  courier  from  Fontainebleau; 
the  Emperor  wrote  to  me : — '  Bring  me  back 
my  abdication — I  am  conquered — I  yield  to  the 
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fortune  of  arms ;  a  simple  cartel  should  be  suf- 
ficient/ 

<*  In  another  letter,  brought  in  the  evening,  he 
said: — 

''  <  Why  do  you  speak  to  me.  of  conventions  of 
a  treaty  ?  I  want  none.  Since  they  will  not 
treat  with  me,  and  only  employ  themselves  about 
the  disposal  of  my  person,  to  what  purpose  is  a 
treaty  ?  This  diplomatic  negotiation  displeases 
me ;  let  it  cease/ 

^*  About  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  firesh  courier.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the 
following  message : — 

<*  ^  I  order  you  to  bring  back  to  me  my  abdi- 
cation. I  will  sign  no  treaty ;  and  in  all  cases 
I  forbid  you  to  make  any  stipulations  for  money 
— that  is  disgusting.' 

<'  I  received  seven  couriers  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I  was  perfectly  bewildered.  I  knew 
what  he  was  ignorant  of.  I  had  a  dreadful  an- 
nouncement to  make.  The  emissaries  of  the 
provisional  government  were  collecting  around 
Fontainebleau.  M.  de  Maubreuil,  in  1817,  at 
the  time  of  his  disgraceful  process,  had  the  in- 
credible courage  to  reveal  for  what  purpose  they 
were  there. 

**  It  was,  then,  most  urgent  to  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion,  and  I  pressed,  with  all  my  might. 
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the  completion  of  the  conventions.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  April,  all  was  ready.  We  re<« 
turned  to  Fontainebleau,  bearers  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor.  Clearly 
as  I  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  his  accepting  it,  I 
hoped  to  conquer  them  by  force  of  perseverance. 

^*  The  glance  of  Napoleon,  when  he  perceived 
me,  was  like  lightning. 

**  <  Do  jrou  at  length  bring  me  back  my  abdi- 
cation ?* 

^  Sire,  said  I  to  him,  I  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  hear  me  before  you  address  to  me  unmeritetl 
reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
send  bock  to  you  that  act.  My  first  care,  on  ray 
arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  has  served  as  the 
basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty.  The 
oEScial  document  of  the  abdication  of  your  Ma- 
jesty is  already  inserted  in  the  journals. 

*'  <  And  what  is  it  to  me  that  they  have  made  it 
public,  that  they  have  inserted  it  in  the  journals, 
if  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  these  Jorms  ?* 

*<  I  endeavoured  to  inform  him  with  exactness 
of  what  was  passing  at  Paris.  I  was  forced  to 
recal  to  his  recollection  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  To  all  I  said,  he  re- 
plied, *  I  will  not  sign — I  want  no  treaty.' 
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**  A  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  these  painful 
debates* 

^  During  this,  all  was  rumour  throughout  the 
Castle.  The  saloon  adjoining  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net was  filled  with  groups  who  discussed  the  news 
received  from  Paris.  They  were  indignant  that 
Napoleon  had  not  yet  signed,  since  everything 
had  been  definitively  concluded.  '  What  does 
he  wait  for?'  Every  time  the  door  of  the  cabi- 
net opened,  heads  were  thrust  forward;  they 
were  so  near  that  they  could  hear  what  passed 
within.  The  asylum  of  misfortune  was  violated 
by  the  barbarous  curiosity  of  courtiers. 

^*  When  I  quitted  the  Emperor,  I  left  the  treaty 
upon  his  desk.  I  had  not  even  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  I 
returned  to  my  quarters.  I  had  need  of  rest ;  my 
energy  was  exhausted  in  this  incessant  struggle. 
I  almost  gave  myself  up  to  despair;  but  my 
thoughts  returned  to  the  sufferings  of  this  great 
and  noble  victim,  and  I  found  the  will  and  the 
power  to  attempt  to  alleviate  them.  My  e£Forts 
and  my  devotion  were  still  necessary  to  him.  In 
the  evening  I  returned  to  the  Emperor,  and  I 
found  him  profoundly  dejected.  The  irritation 
of  the  day  had  produced  a  cruel  apathy.  I  strove 
to  rouse  him  from  this  state.  He  replied  in 
monosyllables,  but  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
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**  Sire^  said  I  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
in  the  name  of  your  own  glory,  come  to  some 
determination,  whatever  it  may  be;  circum- 
stances do  not  admit  temporizing.  Sire,  I  can- 
not express  the  agony  which  preys  upon  me;  but 
when  Caulincourt,  your  faithful,  your  devoted 
friend,  conjures  you,  b^  of  you  on  his  knees, 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  your  Majesty  ii 
placed,  there  must  be  reasons  most  imperative 
which  urge  his  perseverance. 

** '  What  would  you  have  me  do  V 

^^  And  as  he  uttered  these  words  he  looked 
mournfully  at  me. 

^*  I  kept  silence.  He  arose,  and  walked  about 
slowly  for  a  long  time,  his  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back  ;  at  length,  as  if  waking  from  a  pain- 
ful dream,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  calm  voice — <  It 
must  come  to  an  end;  I  feel  it:  my  resolution 
is  taken.' 

**  These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  an 
inflection  of  voice  which  chilled  my  heart. 

"  *  To-morrow,  Caulincourt.' 

*<  My  presentiments  seldom  deceive  me ; 
they  are  the  revelations  of  the  soul,  they  are  the 
reflections  of  what  is  to  come.  That  evening, 
when  I  took  leave  of  the  Emperor,  I  felt  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  anxiety.  I  could  not  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  leave  him.    As  we  separated,  he 
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took  tne  by  the  band ;  his  hand  was  burning, 
mine  was  like  ice ;  and  when  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  shut  upon  me,  with  an  inexplicable  sen- 
sation, I  seized  the  key.  I  wished  for  a  pretence 
again  to  enter.  At  length  I  moved  away.  My 
heart  felt  heavy,  my  ideas  were  confused,  and  I 
sought  sleep  in  vain.  A  few  hours  later  this  in- 
ternal anguish  was  explained.  I  will  recount  to 
you  this  horrible  scene,  but  at  present — " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  present,"  repeated  I,  as  I 
remarked  the  altered  expression  which  over- 
spread the  pale  countenance  of  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza.  Though  weak,  and  suffering  myself,  I 
could  have  passed  the  whole  night  in  listening 
to  the  sad  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  Na- 
poleon — Horrible  scene — ^Alarming  conditioa  of  Na- 
poleon— Mysterious  disappearance  of  Ivan — ^TraditioDS 
of  Fontainebleau — Napoleon's  fear  of  losing  his  senses 
—Ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Allies — ^Tfae  pro- 
visional government — Proposal  to  the  Duke  de  Vioeoza 
and  Marshal  Macdouald  to  desert  Napoleon — ^Their 
answers — State  of  Paris  in  April,  1814 — General  Leval 
—An  anecdote — A  puzzling  question — Talleyrand's 
mode  of  answering  it — Napoleon's  impatience  to  leave 
Fiance — The  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
■—Deserted  state  of  Fontainebleau — Base  conduct  of 
Berthier — Noble  devotedness  of  a  cuirassier  of  the  guards 
— Preparations  for  leaving  Fontainebleau — Separation 
of  the  Emperor  from  his  wife  and  child — ^The  Duke  de 
Vioenza  leaves  Fontainebleau. 

'<  Yesterday  evening,"  said  the  Duke,  when 
we  met  together  on  the  following  day,  *^  I  could 
not  describe  to  you  the  dreadful  night  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  it  is  agonizing  I 

*^  I  had  not  been  long  in  bed  when  Pelard  or 
Constant,  I  now  forget  which,  knocked  loudly  at 
my  door,  telling  me  to  come  with  all  speed  to 
the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  see  me.    A  fearfiil 
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presentiment  shot  through  my  heart;  and  before 
five  minutes  elapsed  I  was  by  the  bed  on  which  the 
Emperor,  a  prey  to  fiightfol  convulsions,  seemed 
on  the  point  of  expiring.  It  was  a  horrible  sight ! 
His  &ce  was  of  a  livid  paleness,  his  lips  were 
contracted,,  his  hair  matted  to  his  forehead  by  a 
cold  perspiration,  bis  eyes  dull  and  fixed.  Oh ! 
the  rigidity  of  that  look  made  me  shudder  !"  (and 
the  Duke  by  an  involuntary  movement  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  avoid  a  fearful 
vision.) 

<<  Racked  by  a  horrible  suspicion,"  continued 
the  Duke,  **  I  wished,  but  I  dared  not,  I  could 
not,  question  him. 

*^ '  Duke,'  said  Ivan  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  '  he 
is  lost  if  he  do  not  drink;  he  refuses  every  thing ; 
but  he  must  drink — ^he  must  vomit.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  persuade  him  to  drink.' 

<<  I  snatched  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  Ivan ; 
it  contained  tea,  I  believe.  I  presented  it  to  the 
Emperor,  who  pushed  it  finom  him.  '  I  die,  Cau- 
lincourt — to  you  I  commend  my  wife  and  son ; 
defend  my  memory — I  can  no  longer  support 
life.' 

«« I  was  choking  ;  I  could  not  speak.  I  pre- 
sented again  and  again  the  cup :  he  again  and 
again  pushed  it  aside:  this  struggle  drove  me 
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mad — *  Leave  me  alone  !  leave  me  alone !' 
he,  in  a  dying  voice* 

<'  Sire,  said  I,  excited  by  my  grief,  in  the 
name  of  your  glory,  in  the  name  of  France,  re- 
nounce a  death  unworthy  of  you. 

^*  A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his  heaving  breast* 
Sire,  cannot  Caulincourt  obtain  this  &vour  of 
you? 

« I  was  bending  over  the  bed,  my  tears  fell 
upon  his  face ;  he  &xbd  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an 
indefinable  expression.  I  held  the  cup  to  him ; 
at  length  he  drank.  A  vomiting,  accompanied 
with  violent  spasms,  threw  all  of  us  into  a  mortal 
fear.  Exhausted,  he  fell  back  almost  lifeless 
on  his  pillow. 

^  Ivan,  with  a  distracted  air,  said  *  He  must, 
he  must  drink  again  !  he  is  lost — he  is  lost  if  be 
do  not  drink,*  I  again  commenced  my  entrea- 
ties, and  he  resisted  them.  At  length,  by  dint 
of  supplications  and  prayers,  he  drank  at  inter- 
vals, and  repeated  vomitings  brought  some  relief. 
The  cramp  in  the  stomach  became  less  violent, 
his  limbs  became  more  supple,  the  contraction  of 
his  features  ceased  by  degrees.     He  was  saved ! 

'^  During  the  two  hours  that  this  alarming 
crisis  lasted,  nota  single  complaint  escaped  his  lips. 
He  smothered  the  cries  which  his  agony  drew 
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from  him,  by  grinding  a  handkerchief  between 
his  teeth.     What  fortitude  that  man  possessed ! 

*^  The  interior  of  this  chamber  of  death,  this 
agony,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  tapers,  cannot  be 
described.  The  silence  was  uninterrupted  but  by 
the  sobbings  of  those  present.  There  was  no  wit- 
ness of  this  terrible  scene  present  who  would 
not  have  given  his  own  life  to  have  saved  that  of 
Napoleon,  who  in  his  domestic  retirement  was  the 
best  of  men,  the  most  indulgent  of  masters*  The 
regrets  of  all  who  served  him  survive  him. 

^*  A  short  calm  succeeded.  He  slept  for  half 
an  hour.  During  that  interval,  Constant  told 
me  that  whilst  he  was  in  bed  in  the  entresol 
beneath,  he  had  heard  a  noise  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Emperor.  He  ran  to  him,  and  found  him 
in  violent  convulsions,  his  face  turned  upon  the 
pillow  to  stifle  his  cries.  He  refused  all  the 
assistance  poor  Constant  strove  to  give  him. 
Ivan  was  called.  When  the  Emperor  saw  him, 
he  said  '  Ivan,  the  dose  was  not  strong  enough.' 
Then  it  was  they  acquired  the  sad  certainty  tliat 
he  had  taken  poison.  ^  Let  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,' 
added  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible,  'be 
called.'  The  fearful  crisis  seized  him,  and-  at 
that  moment  I  arrived. 

"  Alarmed  for  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
poison    upon    the  health  of   the  Emperor,    I 
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turned  to  consult  Ivan,  whom  I  thought  to  be 
still  in  the  chamber.     He  had  disappeared.    I 
sent  in  search  of  him ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.     This  disappearance  at  such  a  moment 
was  inexplicable.     I  learned  at  length  that  Ivan, 
alarmed  at  the  responsibility  which  the  words  of 
the    Emperor  —  <  The  dose  was  not   strong 
enough' — might   bring  upon  him,    had  taken 
the  first  horse  he  found  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Castle,  and  set  off  ibr  Paris.     We  saw  no 
more  of  him.    The  Emperor  was  lying  in  pain. 
I  threw  myself  upon  a  chair ;  my  mind  took  a 
review  of  the  series  of  disasters  of  all  sorts,  which, 
within   a    month,   had  succeeded    each    other 
without  intermission.     The  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  had  become  hatefiil  to  me.    It  represented 
to  me  the  scenes  of  horror  and  blood  of  which 
that  place  had  been  the  theatre.     I  called  to  my 
recollection  that  these  same  walls  had  witnessed 
another   murder,  and  I  thought  I  still  heard 
groans,  imprecations,  prayers,  and  death  ratde, 
of  another  victim. 

'<  The  Emperor  awoke.  I  drew  towards  his 
bed ;  the  attendants  retired — we  were  alone. 

'<<  His  eyes,  sunk  and  dull,  seemed  seeking  to 
recognise  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded; a  world  of  tortures  was  revealed  in  their 
expression.     <  Heaven  has  forbidden  it,'  said  he, 
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as  if  applying  to  some  inmost  thought;  '  I  could 
not  die.' 

«*  Sire,  your  son  —  France,  in  which  your 
name  will  live  for  ever,  impose  upon  you  the 
duty  of  supporting  adversity. 

«  <  My  son !  my  son!  What  a  sad  inheritance 
I  leave  him — a  child  bom  a  King ;  to-day  with- 
out a  country.     Why  did  they  not  let  me  die? 

**  In  this  scene  there  was  a  contrast  that 
startled  the  imagination.  Napoleon  poisoned, 
deploring  the  destiny  of  his  only  child.  That 
Napoleon — ^he,  the  Sovereign  whose  sway  had 
extended  from  the  north  to  the  south — Napo- 
leon, the  giant  of  battle-fields,  who  had  planted 
his  victorious  eagles  on  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe! 

*^  Sire^  replied  I,  you  must  not  die  thus. 
France  must  deplore  you  living  ! 

<«<  France?  She  has  abandoned  me;  and 
you,  Caulincourt — ^you,  in  my  place,  would  have 
done  what  I  did.  When  fortune  smiled  on  me, 
have  I  not  often  faced  death  in  the  field  of 
battle  ?' 

<'  Ah,  the  circumstances  in  which  your  Ma- 
jesty is  placed  are  deplorable ;  but 

«  *  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  throne,'  interrupted 
he,  with  vehemence,  'which  renders  my  exist- 
ence insupportable.     My  military  career  is  suf-* 

VOL.  II.  F 
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ficient  for  the  glory  of  a  man;  and/  added  he 
with  emphasis,  raising  himself  on  his  side,  *  a 
crown  of  laurel  is  less  fragile  than  the  jewelled 
diadem  which  encircles  the  brows  of  the  most 

poweriiil  monarch But  do  you  know 

what  is  more  hard  to  bear  than  the  reverses  of 
fortune?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  pierces 
the  heart  most  deeply  ?  It  is  the  baseness,  the 
hideous  ingratitude  of  man.  I  turn  my  head  in 
disgust  from  their  cowardice  and  selfishness.  I 
hold  life  in  horror ;  death  is  repose — repose  at 
last.  What  I  have  sufiered  for  the  last  twenty 
days  cannot  be  comprehended.' 

<<  Whilst  he  spoke  I  r^arded  him  with  an 
inexpressible  regret.  Exile  was  about  to  hide 
the  meteor  which  then  shone  so  brightly.  Its 
first  rays  enlightened,  vivified  France;  and 
France  sufiered  it  to  disappear. 

^<  At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  five ;  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  shining  through  the  red  curtains, 
coloured  with  a  deep  tint  the  serene  and  ex- 
pressive  face  of  Napoleon.  There  was  so  much 
grandeur,  so  much  power,  in  this  man,  that  it 
seemed  he  could  be  destroyed  but  by  a  pheno- 
menon. 

<'  He  raised  himself  up,  drew  back  the  curtain, 
and  said,  passing  his  hand  across  his  for^ead— 
*  Caulincourt,  there   have   been   moments    in 
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these  last  days  vdien  I  thought  I  should  go 
mad — when  I  have  felt  a  devouring  heat  here. 
Madness  is  the  last  stage  of  human  degradation ; 
better  to  die  a  thousand  times.  Do  you  re- 
member our  visit  to  Charenton  P 

<<  I  trembled*  The  impressbn  of  that  visit  to 
Charenton,  in  1807}  was  not  effaced ;  and  from 
that  day,  perhaps,  a  fixed  idea,  unchangeable  as 
his  resolution,  made  him  prefer  death  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  calamity.  Sire,  I  cried, 
banish  these  dreadful  thoughts.  Your  lofty 
mind  wiU  never  bend.  Your  courage  ought  to 
equal  your  renown.  The  secret  of  this  night 
must  not  pass  these  walls.  Europe  contemplates 
the  great  Napoleon  on  the  pedestal  of  his  high 
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*  I  comprehend  you.  In  resigning  myself 
to  life  I  accept  tortures  which  are  nameless :  it 
matters  not,  I  will  support  them.'  He  remained 
thoughtful  for  some  moments.  At  length  he 
resumed — '  I  will  s^  the  treaty  to-day.  Now 
I  am  well,  my  friend.  Go  and  rest  yourself 
Caulincourt.' 

^  He  wished,  in  sending  me  away,  to  repos- 
sess himself  of  the  energy  of  which  he  stood 
in  need  to  finish  the  sacrifice.  I  was  not  de> 
oeived.  He  appeared  cahn,  but  the  calm  was 
fearful. 

f2 
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<<  At  ten  o'clock  the  Emperor  asked  fcnr  me. 
I  found  him  up  and  dressed.  His  face  was 
greatly  altered^  but  be  had  resumed  bis  self> 
control,  and  nothing  in  his  manner  bespoke 
the  convukion  of  his  mind.  Every  now  and 
then  he  fixed  bis  eyes  on  mine.  This  silent 
interrogation  expressed  his  thoughts ;  he  spoke 
them  not — ^be  uttered  not  a  single  word  which 
had  relation  to  the  scenes  of  the  past  night. 

<<  We  discoursed  of  many  points  relative  to  the 
treaty.  *  These  pecuniary  clauses,'  said  he^ 
^  are  humiliating :  they  must  be  cancelled.  I  am 
now  nothing  beyond  a  soldier :  a  louis  a-day  wfll 
be  sufficient  for  me.'  We  discussed  warmly 
this  question ;  I  appreciated  and  approved  hb 
refinement  of  feelmg ;  nevertheless,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  military  establishment,  his  state  as  a 
Sovereign,  would  not  permit  that  the  stipulations 
in  question  should  be  suppressed.  He  concluded 
by  yielding,  and  resigned  himself  to  ratify  the 
trea^ — that  last  link  which  yet  united  him  to  the 
sovereign  power  he  had  exercised  with  so  much 
glory. 

^<  <  However,'  added  he,  <  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole;  place  the  treaty  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Tell  them, 
Caulincourt — ^tell  them  in  my  name,  that  I  treat 
with  a  conquering  enemy,  and  not  with  this  pro- 
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visional  government,  in  which  I  see  nothing  but 
a  committee  of  factious  men  and  traitors.' 

<*  The  two  plenipotentiaries,  Ney  and  Mac- 
donald,  were  directed  to  come  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Emperor.  He  aflhced  his  signature  to  the 
treaty.  His  ruin  was  consummated.  All  that 
remained  of  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs  was 
the  immortal  man ! 

*^  With  a  firm  voice  he  gave  us  his  last  in- 
structions; he  then  added,  '  My  abdication  and 
my  ratification  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  obligatory, 
miless  the  Allies  shall  keep  the  promises  made  to 
the  army.  Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of 
your  possession  until  that  be  done.' 

^  Our  return  to  Paris  excited  transports  of 
joy  amongst  the  contrivers  of  the  enterprise. 
They  were  about  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
labours. 

^*  The  G)uncil  assembled,  the  Sovereigns  and 
members  of  the  provisional  government  were 
present.  We  officially  presented  the  abdication 
and  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of  April,  ratified  by 
the  Emperor.  The  discussions  were  adjourned 
till  next  day  for  divers  points  to  be  established. 
After  the  exchange  of  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, usual  in  such  cases,  at  the  moment  we 
were  about  to  retire,  the  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government,   with  whom  in  every  cir- 
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camstftnoe  I  had  carefbUy  avoided  coming  in  con- 
tact, solicited  our  adherence*  General  Dessides 
approached  me,  and  begged  me,  in  flattering 
terms,  to  adhere  to  the  new  mler  of  things^  in* 
asmuch  as  all  the  dignitaries  and  nearfy  all  the 
generals  of  the  army  had  done  so. 

**  Sir,  answered  I,  in  a  firm  voice,  I  re- 
gulate not  my  conscience  by  duit  of  others.  I 
am  the  plenipotentiary  and  the  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  so 
until  he  has  no  more  occasion  for  my  services, 
and  has  released  me  from  my  oaths.  Macdonald, 
with  noble  firmness,  made  a  similar  reply  to  a 
request  of  the  same  sort  addressed  to  him. 
Freed  at  length  from  the  presence  of  certain 
persDns,  we  retired. 

<<  On  my  retnrn  home,  I  felt  something  like 
an  interval  of  happiness.  After  the  cruel  shocks 
my  feelings  had  sustained,  a  respite  was  comfort 
My  mind  was  in  a  state  of  perplexi^.  The 
events  of  the  few  last  days  recurred  successively 
to  my  thoughts,  and  I  could  scarcely  put  faith 
in  their  reality.  I  repeatedly  fancied  myself  to 
be  under  the  illusion  of  ideal  events.  I  felt  in 
my  waking  moments  that  peculiar  sensation  of 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  assails  us  in  sleep, 
during  troublesome  dreams. 

'<  Paris^  at  that  period,  was  a  nameless  some- 
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thing  which  baffles  description  —  a  scene  of 
dis(H*€ler  which  overthrows  all  received  ideas, 
all  rules  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  honour  and 
dishonour.  In  times  of  re-action,  men,  charac- 
ters, and  events,  suddenly  rise  up  and  appear  to 
be  exclusively  the  ofisprings  of  the  temporary 
commotion.  Society  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  A  vertigo  assails  the  public  mind ; 
and  every  one  yields  to  the  impulses  of  passion, 
without  consulting  either  conscience  or  dignity. 
The  convictions  of  to-day  will  not  be  those  of 
to-morrow.  A  visionary  state  of  existence 
usurps  the  place  of  reality,  and  imparts  a  false 
colouring  to  all  opinions.  When  this  over- 
excitement  subsides,  we  blush  to  find  that  we 
have  been  espousing  the  cause  of  rogues  or  fools, 
and  made  ourselves  parties  in  iniquitous  inten- 
tions. We  are  astonished  and  indignant  at  dis- 
covering that  we  have  been  playing  the  part  of 
dupes  in  a  comedy,  in  which  honest  men  are  the 
tools  of  intriguers. 

'^  Nothing  can  better  prove  the  absence  of  all 
governmental  legality,  and  above  all,  the  incre- 
dible confusion  which  prevailed  in  Paris  in  1814, 
than  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  related 
to  me  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  burlesque 
scene.  It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
time. 
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"  As  soon  as  the  abdication  and  treaty  were 
signed,  every  individual  of  note  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  to  Fontainebleaa  left  him 
and  proceeded  to  Paris.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  who  never  for  a  moment 
quitted  his  post,  I  do  not  think  that  a  single 
minister  or  great  dignitary  remained  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  It  was  advisable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  army  would,  with  equal  com- 
plaisance, adopt  the  new  order  of  things ;  accord- 
ingly, each  of  the  Marshals  was  requested  to  ob- 
tain as  many  adherences  as  possible  from  the 
troops  under  his  command.  A  wish  expressed 
by  the  dispensers  of  favours  and  places  then 
sufficed  to  stimulate  zeal  and  patriotism  ;  and  the 
question  was,  who  should  be  most  active  in  en- 
rolling under  the  new  banner  the  Generals  who 
yet  remidned  faithful  to  their  old  colours. 

'^  The  brave  General  Leval  commanded  a 
division  of  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  had 
valiantly  brought  from  Spain  to  the  succour  of 
France,  when  she  was  invaded  by  foreign  troops. 
His  division,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of 
February,  had  distinguished  'ntself  in  several 
engagements  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and 
was  now  encamped  within  twelve  leagues  of 
Paris.  It  formed  part  of  the  army  corps  com- 
manded by  Marshal 
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'^  Instead  of  following  the  example  of  many 
other  military  commanders.  General  Leval  re- 
mained with  his  troops,  and  did  not  come  to  beg 
favours  in  Paris.  You  know  the  General," 
pursued  the  Duke.  ^  He  is  not  a  man  of  elegant 
appearance,  or  showy  manniers ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  might,  in  a  drawing-room,  be  considered  vul- 
gar. But  in  his  military  capacity  he  was  a  very 
distinguished  man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Emperor.  In  short,  General  Leval,  who 
was  universally  respected  for  his  talents,  inte- 
grity, and  courage ;  who  was  idolized  by  his 
troOps,  and  who  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  not  a  re- 
cruit to  be  disdained,  and  his  silence  perplexed 
the  friends  of  the  provisional  government. 
They  could  not  conceive  why  a  man,  having  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
preserve,  should  hold  himself  aloof,  and  not 
come  forward  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  his 
services.  At  that  time  such  conduct  was  per- 
fecdy  inexplicable. 

'*  Marshal dispatched  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  General  Leval  with  a  letter,  advising 
him  as  a  fiiend  to  delay  no  longer  sending  to  the 
provisional  government  his  adherence  and  that 
of  his  corps  of  officers. 

*'  The  officer,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  who  was 

f3    . 
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sent  with  this  errand  to  General  Leval,  was  M. 
de  C  ,  who  gave  me  an  amusing  accoont  of 
this  affair. 

**  General  Lend  read  and  re-read  the  Mar* 
shal's  letter.  *  I  cannot  comprehend  this,'  said 
he  to  himself.  <  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?* 
Then,  with  his  accustomed  coolness,  addressing 

himself  to  M.  de  C , '  Pray,  Sir,  can  you 

explain  this  ?' 

<<  <  Explain  what.  General  ?' 

^<<The  Marshal  writes  to  request  my  ad- 
herence and  that  of  my  officers ;  but  he  does 
not  state  what  we  are  to  adhere  to  !  Will  you 
haye  the  goodness.  Sir,  to  tell  the  Marshal  that 
1  can  only  answer  his  letter  by  inquiring,  ^i^t 
we  are  to  adhere  to,  and  why  ?  {Adherer  d  quai  f 
Adherer  pourquoi  ?)* 

" '  You  know,*  said  M.  de  C ,  when  he 

related  his  story,  <  that  General  Levid  is  not  a 
man  whom  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  laughing 
at;  yet,  on  hearing  this  d  quoi ?  end pattrquoif 
I  confess  I  found  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  restiain 
my  risibility.  Not  that  the  words  conveyed  to  me 
any  other  meaning  than  the  General  in  his  sol- 
dier-like honesty  meant  to  imply ;  but  because  I 
could  not  imagine  any  satis&ctory  answer  that 
could  be  given  to  his  questions.  The  truth  was, 
I  had  never  myself  thought  about  the  meanmg 
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attached  to  the  word  adherence^  which  had  been^ 
for  some  time  resounding  in  my  ears/ 

<<M.  de  C returned  to  Paris  at  full 

speed.     *  Wdl,^  said  Marshal >  *  you  have 

lost  no  time,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  General  Leval's  letter. 

<<  <  Marshal,'  said  M.  de  C— *,  <  I  have 
brought  only  a  verbal  answer.' 

<<  <  How  !'  said  the  Marshal,  frowning ;  <  does 
he  refuse  his  adherence  ?' 

"  *  The  General  read  your  Excellency's  letter 
once  or  twice  over — ^ 

« *  WeU  ?' 

^  '  Well,  Marsha],  he  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  he  has  desired  me  to  ask  your  Ex- 
cellency  why  he  is  to  adhere,  and  what  he  is  to 
adhere  to  ?' 

<^  '  What  he  is  to  adhere  to  ?'  repeated  the 
Marshal,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind*  *  True — I  never  thought  of 
that.     General  Leval's  question  is  very  natural. 

He  is  quite  right — Hark  ye  !  M.  de  C ;  go 

immediately  to  the  Prince  de  Benevento,  and 
tell  him  that  I  sent  to  solicit  the  adherence  of 
General  Leva!.  Repeat  to  him  the  answer 
which  the  General  sent  to  my  letter,  and  request 
him  to  give  you  the  explanation  which  the  Ge- 
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neral  wishes.  It  is  a  singular  affiiir !  d  quoi  ? 
paurqnoi  ?  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  can  answer 
the  question.' 

**On  arriving  at  Prince  Talleyrand's  hotel, 
M.  de  C sent  in  his  name,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted. 

*<  '  Prince,'  said  he,  *  Marshal has  sent 

me  to  consult  your  Excellency  relative  to  Ge- 
neral Leval's  adherence.' 

"  <  What  about  it.  Sir ;  I  suppose  the  General 
has  sent  it ' 

"  ^  Prince,  the  General  declares  that  he  does 
not  understand  what  is  required  of  him.  When 
he  read  the  Marshal's  letter,  he  said,  with 
astonishment — Adhere  to  what? — Why  are  we 
to  adhere  f  The  Marshal  has  now  sent  me  to 
request  your  Excellency  to ' 

« « You  are  the  son  of  M.  dc  C ^  the  master 

of  the  ceremonies,  I  believe,'  said  Prince  Talley- 
rand, interrupting  the  young  officer. 

^^ '  I  am.  Prince  —. — .  The  Marshal  requests 
that ' 

'^  ^  Ah !  and  how  is  your  &ther  ?  Is  he  in 
Paris  ?' 

"«  He  is  very  well.  Prince  .  The  Marshal 
begs ' 

**  <  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him.' 
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«  With  these  words.  Prince  Talleyrand  rose 
firom  his  seat,  and  hobbled  towards  the  door, 
with  a  cool  marquois  sort  of  air,  peculiar  to  him- 
self. *Pray  present  my  compliments  to  the 
MarshaL — Tell  him  the  provisional  government 
will  profit  by  his  advice — and  is  obliged  to 
him.' 

"  M.  de  C declared  that  he  laughed  all 

the  way  from  the  Rue  Saint  Florentin  to  the 
Marshal's  hotel.  The  answer  I  had  now  to 
deliver  was  almost  as  good  as  the  General's. 

"  « Well,  what  says  the  Prince  V  inquired  the 
Marshal,  eagerly. 

"  *  He  sends  you  his  compliments,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  provisional  government/  replied 

M.  de  C . 

«  With  this  sort  of  levity,"  added  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  afiairs  the  most  important  to  the 
country  were  frequently  treated." 

"It  was  truly  pitiable,"  observed  I;  "but 
nevertheless,  the  story  you  have  just  related  is 
exceedingly  amusing.  Certainly  M.  de  Talley- 
rand is  the  cleverest  man  m  the  world  for  getting 
out  of  a  difficulty." 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,"  resumed  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  I  heard  the  counter-part  of  the 
anecdote  from   General  Leval  himself.     With 
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that  blunt  simplid^  of  nuaiiier  whidi  charac- 
terizes him,  he  thus  narrated  the  affiur : — 

'*  *  I  was  quietly  established  at  head  qnarteny 
and  instead  of  orders,  the  moat  absurd  reports 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  Paris.  I  could  pei^ 
cdve  that  some  fermentation  was  rising  up ;  but 
I  remained  firm  at  my  post.  I  assembled  my 
troopS)  and  passing  along  the  frcmt  ranks  of  each 
r^ment,  I  declared  that  the  first  man,  whether 
officer  or  private,  who  dared  to  flinch  from  his 
duty,  I  would  run  my  sword  through  his  body. 
Aye !  and  they  knew  I  would  keep  my  word ; 
for  every  man  kept  firmly  to  his  post,  I  assure 
you. 

'< «  When  Marshal wrote  to  me,  I  saw 

clearly  how  afiairs  were  going  on ;  but  would  it 
have  become  me,  overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  the 
Emperor's  &vours,  to  have  put  his  cockade  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  forsaken  him.  All  ray 
promotion,  from  the  rank  of  Serjeant,  has,  it  is 
true,  been  earned  by  my  Uood  on  the  field  of 
battle;  but  my  titles  and  endowments,  to  whom 
do  I  owe  them  ?  To  the  Emperor ;  and  cer<> 
tainly  he  never  owed  me  anything.  It  would  be 
the  vilest  ingratitude  in  me  to  have  ibigotten  his 
benefits  and  betrayed  him. 

<*  <  When  the  Emperor  released  us  firom  our 
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oaths;  and  when  his  abdication  was  oflBdally 
communicatedy  then  I  did  as  others  had  done.  •  •  • 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  sent  this  moch-talked 
of  adherence.  But  tell  me,  Duke,  don't  you 
think  I  had  good  reason  to  be  offended  at  the 
Marshal's  letter? — Was  it  not  a  shameful  propo- 
sition to  make  to  a  man  of  honour — an  old 
General  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  field  of 
battle  V 

^*  There  is  something  soothing  to  the  feelmgs," 
said  the  Duke  de  Vioenza,  ^'  in  the  admirable  con- 
duct of  General  Leval,  contrasted  as  it  is  with 
the  prevailing  turpitude  of  the  time.  Unfortu- 
nately I  had  not  to  treat  with  the  army,  which 
offered  more  than  one  consolatory  example ;  and 
the  duties  of  another  kind,  which  I  continued  to 
discharge  till  the  Emperor's  departure,  have  left 
behind  them  only  afflicting  recollections. 

<<  However  great  the  activity  I  used  after  my 
return  to  expedite  tlie  arrangements  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  I  did  not  proceed  suf- 
ficiendy  fast  for  his  wishes.  He  sent  courier 
after  courier  to  me  to  hurry  the  arrangements. 
'  Caulinoourt,'  he  wrote  to  me  in  one  of  his  short 
notes,  <  I  wish  to  depart.  Who  would  have  ever 
supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  become 
heavy  and  suffocating  to  me  ?  The  ingratitude 
of  mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
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It  has  rendered  my  existence  a  burden.  Hasten, 
hasten  my  departure.' 

**  It  was  decided  that  the  four  great  powers 
should  each  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Emperor. 
Alexander  sent  General  Schouwaloff,  to  whom 
he  gave  particular  instructions ;  Austria,  General 
Roller ;  England,  G>lonel  Campbell ;  and  Prus- 
sia, General  Valdebourg  Truchssefs. 

**  As  I  did  not  fear  the  sight  of  these  oommis^ 
sioners  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  Emperor, 
I  had  urgent  reasons  to  wish  they  should  imme* 
diately  betake  themselves  to  Fontaineblean. 
They  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  in  the  morning. 
I  put  off  other  discussions  relative  to  the  treaty, 
and  hastened  to  rejoin  Napoleon.  What  a  life 
was  mine  in  those  days  of  desolation ! 

^<  When  I  arrived  at  Fontaineblean  I  passed 
through  the  small  number  of  troops  yet  remain- 
ing with  the  Emperor.  Nothing  can  express 
the  grief  which  was  depicted  in  the  countenances 
of  these  soldiers.  Their  looks  sought  in  mine 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  I  felt  for  the  Em- 
peror. They  had  seen  so  many  cowardly  de- 
fections. When  they  beheld  me,  cries  of  '  Long 
live  the  Emperor !'  overwhelmed  me.  I  compre- 
hended their  feelings,  and  this  recompensed  me 
for  the  many  cruel  and  disgusting  scenes  I  had 
witnessed.    The  sympathy  which  existed  between 
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these  brave  men  and  me  was  highly  gratifying. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  perversity  there  were 
some  who  knew  that  honour  consisted  in  fidelity 
to  misfortune. 

*'  But  this  good  impression  was  very  soon  su- 
perseded by  one  of  a  different  nature.  The 
galleries  and  the  saloons  adjoining  the  apart* 
ment  of  the  Emperor  were  deserted.  With  the 
Marshals  had  disappeared  the  officers  of  their  re- 
spective Btafis*  The  blast  of  adversity  had  passed 
over,  and  the  gilded  mob  had  vanished.  This 
solitude  was  striking.  The  redoubtable  chief,  who 
never  moved  without  a  magnificent  retinue, — 
the  great  monarch,  who  had  seen  kings  at  his 
feet, — ^was  now  nothing  more  than  a  private  indi- 
vidual, disinherited  even  of  the  friendship  and 
care  of  his  own  friends  1  Everything  in  this 
splendid  palace  inflicted  wounds  and  horror.  I 
was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  withdraw  the  Em- 
peror as  soon  as  possible  from  this  torture. 

<*  On  my  arrival,  I  found  him  alone  in  the 
little  garden,  between  the  Galerie  des  Cerfi  and 
die  chapel.  The  sound  of  my  footsteps  roused 
him  firom  his  reverie.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
-^a  ray  of  joy  brightened  his  countenance. 
When  I  got  close  to  him,  he  took  ray  arm,  and, 
continuing  his  walk,  said,  *  Is  all  ready  for  my 
departure  V 
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<^  I  answeredi  Yes,  Sire ;  seeking  to  allay  my 
emotion. 

«  ( 'Tis  well,  Giulinoourt  You  exercise  for 
the  last  time  the  functions  of  grand  equerry  near 
my  person.'  (There  was  a  most  distressing  al- 
lusion in  this  phrase.)  <  Gm  you  believe  that 
Berthier  has  departed-— departed  without  wiahing 
me  fareweU  V 

<<  Sire,  said  I,  oyercome  by  the  indignaticui 
I  had  for  many  days  repressed,  Berthier  has  no 
importance  but  by  the  predilection  of  your  Ma- 
jesty. Under  your  orders  any  man  of  punctn* 
aliiy  and  memory  would  have  made  agood major- 
general.  This  is  essentially  the  negative  merit 
of  Berthier.  His  conduct  towards  your  Ma- 
jesty in  these  last  days  will  establish  justly  the 
part  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  immortal  cam- 
paigns of  the  grand  army.  The  Prince  of 
Neufchatel,  Sire,  has  descended  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  your  friendship  had  mounted  him. 

**  '  Berthier,'  said  the  Emperor,  ^  was  bom  a 
courtier.  You  will  see  him  b^ging  an  employ- 
ment of  the  Boui*bons.' 

<<  He  afterwards  spoke  to  me  with  dignity  of 
the  shameful  conduct  which  the  great  officers  of 
the  empire  had  shewn  to  him.  <  I  was,'  said  he, 
<  mortified  to  see  men  whom  I  had  raised  so 
high  in   the  eyes  of  Europe  bringing  them- 
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selves  so  low.  What  has  become  of  the  halo  of 
glory  which  encircled  them  ?  What  now  must 
Sovereigns  think  of  all  these  illustrations  of  my 
reign?  I  have  done  well/  added  he»  smiling 
bitterly,  ^  I  have  done  well.  Caulincourt^  this 
France  is  mine;  everything  by  which  it  is  dis- 
figured is  to  me  a  personal  afiront,  I  am  so 
identified  with  it.  But  I  must  go  in  and  sit 
down ;  I  feel  fatigued.  Have  you  seen  the  com- 
missioners ?' 

^  No,  Sire ;  I  came  immediately  from  my 
carriage  to  your  Majesty. 

''  <  See  them,  Caulincourt.  Hasten^  hasten 
my  departure.    It  is  too  long  delayed.' 

<*  Just  as  we  left  the  garden,  a  cuirassier  of 
the  guard,  in  great  agitation,  came  from  the  Gal- 
lerie  des  Cerfs,  where  he  had  probably  been 
watching  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
Emperor.     He  ran  towards  us. 

"  *  What  do  you  want?' 

<'  <  Please  your  Majesty,  I  demand  justice,' 
said  he,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

*'  *  What  has  happened  ?' 

<^ '  An  odious  act  of  injustice  has  been  done  to 
me.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old ;  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  in  the  service.  I  have  my  decoration,' 
said  he,  striking  roughly  his  broad  breast,  *  and 
yet  I  am  not  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  to 
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go  with  your  Majesty.  If  I  am  thus  sent  to  the 
right  about,  blood  shall  flow  for  it.  I  will  make 
a  yacancy  amongst  the  privileged.  This  afiair 
shall  not  pass  thus.' 

«  <  You  have,  then,  a  strong  desire  to  go  with 
me? 

^<  *  It  is  not  a  desire,  my  Emperor,  it  is  my 
right,  my  honour,  which  I  claim,  and ' 

<'  <  Have  you  well  considered  this?'  said  Na- 
poleon, with  kindness — '  that  you  must  quit 
France,  your  fiunily,  your  promotion  ?  You  are 
a  quarter-master.' 

<<  <  I  relinquish  my  promotion,'  said  he, 
bluntly.  <  I  have  mygahns  and  my  cross ;  they 
will  suffice.  I  will  pass  over  the  rest.  In  such 
a  time  as  this,  our  country  is  our  rqriment,  the 
steeple  of  the  parish  church  our  standard.  As 
to  my  family,  you  have  been  my  fiunily  these 
two-and-twenty  years — ^you,  my  general.  I  was 
a  trumpeter  in  Egypt,  if  you  can  but  re- 
member.' 

c(  c  Very  well,  you  shall  go  with  me,  my  good 
man.     I  will  arrange  it.' 

<* '  Thanks,  thanks  to  your  Majesty  !  I  should 
have  done  some  mischief,  that  is  certain,  if  I  had 
not  been  permitted  to  go.'  And  the  poor  fellow 
retired  with  pride  and  happiness. 

**  <  Caulincourt/  said  the  Emperor,  with  emo- 
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tion^  ^  I  can  only  take  wiUi  me  four  hundred 
meni  and  the  whole  of  my  brave  guard  wish  to 
follow  me»  Amongst  those  courtiera^  the  ques* 
tion  is  which  shall  be  most  ingenious  in  finding 
in  the  antiquity  of  his  services,  and  the  number 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  claims  to  share  with  me 
my  exile?  Brave,  brave  men!  why  cannot  I 
take  you  all  with  me  ?  and  he  pressed  my  arm 
convulsively. 

'( His  departure  was  fixed  for  the  20th ;  two 
days  only  remained.  Every  moment  I  could 
snatch  fi*om  the  business  of  preparation  I  passed 
with  the  Emperor,  whose  days  flowed  on  in  de-^ 
sponding  uniformly.  Not  a  visit  of  duty,  not 
a  recollection  of  gratitude,  broke  in  upon  this 
solitude.  The  Emperor  did  not  complain ;  but 
he  sufl^ed.  Every  time  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
interrupted  the  silence  of  the  courts  of  the 
Palace  anxiety  was  visible  in  hb  looks.  He 
seemed  to  listen  unconsciously.  Some  name 
escaped  him  —  ^  Mol^'  <  Fontanes,'  *  Ber- 
thier,'  <  Ney,'  and  nobody,  nobody  came.  Little 
disappointments  thus  continually  repeated  are 
dreadfiil — they  wear  out  resignation  and  courage. 

<<Montholon,  who  had  been  on  a  military 
reconnoissance,  arrived  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Haute  Loire.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  which  animated  the  people  and  the  sol- 
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diers.  <  By  rallying  the  troops  of  the  South/  sud 
he,  *  a  formidable  force  might  still  be  assembled.* 
<  It  is  too  late/  replied  the  Emperor,  with  an  in- 
describable expression,  <  tliey  would  not * 

**  A  second  time  this  reproach  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  in  these  words  a  terrible  accasation 
was  contained.  But  men  and  fortune  would 
have  been  wearied  before  the  genius  of  the 
hero  ! 

*'  The  preparations  were  completed  by  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  The  moving  about,  the 
occupation  of  looking  to  everything  that  could 
render  the  journey  less  painful— -in  feet,  my 
agitation  supported  me.  But  when  all  was 
done,  and  I  could  no  longer  render  myself  in- 
sensible to  the  termination  of  these  cares,  I  iUt 
my  heart  rent  at  the  idea  of  a  separation  so 
close  at  hand.  I  shut  myself  up  and  tried  to 
calm  myself.  My  grief  could  only  increase  die 
agonies  of  the  Emperor.  I  had  yet  duties  to. 
fulfil,  orders  to  receive;  he  relied  on  me,  and  it 
was  not  fit  my  courage  should  fail. 

<*In  the  morning  he  sent  for  me.  He  ap- 
peared resigned,  but  his  air  of  dejection,  the 
haughty  expressbn  of  his  eyes,  the  unusual 
slowness  of  bis  movements,  evinced  the  violence 
of  his  efforts  to  smother  his  excruciating  sorrow. 
As  a  man,  he  suffered  a  thousand  deaths.   What 
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matter  ?  That  was  his  secret ;  and  he  kept  it  to 
himself;  he  was  to  render  to  no  one  an  account 
of  it.  As  a  Sovereign,  it  was  his  duty  to  shew 
himself  dignified  and  composed  in  the  presence 
of  misfortune. 

'<  *  Caulinoourt,  is  all  ready  ?  I  made  a  sign 
in  the  affirmative.  ^  To-morrow,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  I  shall  step  into  my  carriage,'  he  added, 
in  a  hurried  tone. 

**  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  few  moments,  and  held  his  hand  to  me. 
<  Caulincourt,  I  am  heart-broken.  We  ought 
never  to  part.' 

<'  Sire,  cried  I,  in  despur,  I  will  go  with  you ; 
France  has  become  hateful  to  me  ! 

"  '  No,  Caulinoourt,  you  must  not  quit  France 
with  me :  you  may  still  be  useful  to  roe  here. 
Who  is  to  look  to  the  interests  of  my  family,  and 
of  my  faithful  servants  ?  Who  is  to  defend  the 
cause  of  those  brave  and  devoted  Poles,  of  whom 
the  19th  article  of  the  treaty  guarantees  the 
rights  acquired  by  honouraUe  services  I  Think 
well.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  France,  for  roe^ 
for  all  of  us,  Caulincourt,  if  the  interests  of  the 
Poles  were  not  irrevocably  secured. 

<*  <In  conformity  to  the  right  which  the  19th 
article  gives  me,  I  have  caused  a  statement  to  be 
pr^mred — I  have  fixed  the  sums  which  I  wish 
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to  be  pud  to  noy  guard,  my  civil  and  mflitary 
household,  and  to  ray  attendants.  Fidelity  can- 
not be  recompensed  with  money ;  but  at  present 
it  is  aU  I  have  to  give,  TeQ  them  it  is  a  re- 
membrance which  I  leave  to  each  individually, 
as  an  attestation  of  their  good  services.  Be  on 
the  watch,  Caulinoourt,  till  these  arrangements 
aie  fulfilled.' 

<^  I  assured  him  his  commands  should  be  re^ 
ligiously  obeyed. 

<<  <  In  a  few  days,  I  shall  be  established  in  my 
sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,*  resumed  he, 
with  bitterness.  <  I  am  in  haste  to  get  there. 
I  have  dreamed  of  great  things  for  France,  lune 
failed  me — the  concurrence  of  all  was  requisite 
— they  have  refused  me.  I  told  you,  Caulinoourt, 
at  Duben,  the  French  nation  knows  not  how  to 
support  reverses.  This  people,  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  in  the  world,  has  no  pertinadty 
but  in  flying  to  the  combat — defeat  demoralises 
them.  During  sixteen  years  the  French  have 
marched  with  me  from  victory  to  victory;  a 
single  year  of  disasters  has  made  them  forget 
everything !' 

<<  He  sighed  deeply.  '  The  way  in  which  I 
have  been  treated  is  infamous — and,  what  !*  said 
he,  with  animation ;  <  they  separate  me  violently 
from  my  wife  and  child !  In  what  barbarous  code 
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do  they  find  the  article  which  deprives  a  Sove- 
reign of  his  rights  as  a  father  and  a  husband  ? 
By  what  savage  law  do  they  arrogate  the  power 
to  separate  those  whom  God  has  joined?  History 
will  avenge  me !  It  will  say  *'  Napoleon,  the 
soldier,  the  conqueror,  was  clement  and  gene- 
ous  in  victory.  Napoleon,  when  conquered, 
was  treated  with  indignity  by  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.'  ** 

<*  Large  drops  of  perspiration  were  on  his 
forehead,  his  agitation  increased  every  moment. 
He  gave  me  the  most  dreadful  pain.  Sire,  in- 
terrupted I,  all  my  zeal,  all  my  efibrts,  shall  be 
exerted  to  put  an  end  to  this  impious  separation. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  fathers  and  all  citizens '— — 

u  ( ....^  It  is  a  planned  thing.  Do  you  not 
see,  that  because  they  dare  not  blow  my  brains 
out  with  a  pistol,  they  assassinate  me  by  slow 
degrees?  There  are  a  thousand  means  of  causing 
death.' 

^*  Sire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  be  calm ;  your 
Majesty  may  rely  on  me.  I  will  see  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  on  his  arrival  at  Paris.  The  Empress 
will  second  me;  she  will  wish  to  rejoin  you. 
Have  hope,  Sire,  have  hope. 

"  As  I  spoke,  hb  aspect  brightened.  His 
heart,  dead  to  soft  emotions*  began  to  resume 
hope. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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<<  *  You  are  right,  Caulincourt,  my  wife  loves 
me;  I  believe  it.  She  has  never  had  cause  to  com* 
plain  of  me«  It  is  impossible  that  I  have  become 
indifferent  to  her.  Louise  is  amiable  in  her 
disposition,  and  simple  in  her  tastes.  She  will 
prefer  her  husband's  home  to  a  dudiy  granted 
in  chari^ ;  and  in*  the  Isle  of  EUba  I  can  yet  be 
happy  with  my  wife  and  my  son.' 

**  The  Emperor  walked  quickly  up  and  down 
his  cabinet ;  a  fixed  idea  was  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  and  his  impressions,  always  quick  and 
ardent,  readily  adopted  the  projects  to  which  his 
imagination  gave  birth.  Who  knows,  if  Napo^ 
leon  had  been  united  to  his  wife  and  son,  that 
France  would  have  had  to  deplore  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  hundred  days,  and  subsequ^itly  the 
captivity  and  death  of  the  hero  ? 

<*  But  this  hope,  which  for  a  moment  soothed 
his  grief,  I  shared  not  in.  I  tried  the  negotia- 
tion; I  pressed  it;  I  supplicated;  I  was  not 
seconded  nor  aided  by  any  one. 

<*  The  irritation  of  the  Emperor  was  calmed ; 
he  spoke  to  me  without  asperity  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  defined  the  difficulties  which  would 
render  the  stability  of  the  new  order  of  things 
impossible.  He  analysed  what  was  likely  to 
ensue  fiK>m  the  absurd  combination  which 
would  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 
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'  Between  the  old  Bourbons,'  said  he,  <  and  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen,  there  is  an 
incompatibility  of  feeling.  The  future  is  big 
with  events.  Caulincourt,  write  often  to  me; 
your  letters  will  make  some  amends  for  your 
absence  from  me.  The  remembrance  of  your 
conduct  towards  me  will  reconcile  me  to  the 
human  race.  You  are  the  most  perfect  of  my 
friends.'  He  held  out  his  arms  to  me,  I  embraced 
him. 

"  '  My  friend,'*  pursued  the  Emperor,  *  we 
must  separate.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  my  courage  to  quit  my  soldiers.  My 
brave  guard !  Faithful  and  devoted,  in  my  good 
and  in  my  bad  fortune  !  To-morrow  I  take  my 
last  farewell.  This  is  the  final  struggle  that 
remains  for  me  to  make.'  He  then  added,  with 
an  accent  broken  with  emotion,  '  .Caulincourt, 
we'shall  meet  again  one  day,  my  friend,'  and  he 
rushed  out  of  the  cabinet. 

<<  I  was  a  league  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
high  road  to  Paris,"  continued  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *^  before  I  felt 
conscious  as  to  how  and  why  I  was  there.  On 
quitting  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  threw  myself  into  my  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
staircase* 

g2 
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^*  I  could  no  longer  deceive  myself;  all  was 
now  over  I  At  that  moment  I  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  poignant  grief.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
I  had  never  before  measured  the  full  depth  of 
the  abyss.  Certainly  I  had  never  before  so 
highly  appreciated  the  personal  merits  of  Na- 
poleon;—  he  had  never  appeared  to  me  more 
great  than  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
depart  in  exile  from  France.  ...  I  r^arded 
him  as  the  expiatory  victim,  chosen  from  among 
us  all  to  redeem  the  crime  of  our  twenty  years 
of  glory  and  conquest.  My  thoughts  followed 
him  to  his  miserable  sovereignty  of  Elba. 

«<  I  was  independent  m  my  fortune  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire.  I  was  tired  of  men 
and  things.  I  wished  for  repose;  but  repose 
without  him.  ...  It  was  the  ruin  of  all  the 
delightful  illusions  which  gave  a  value  to  life. 
I  did  not  comprehend  how  I  should  henceforth 
drag  out  my  colourless  existence.  I  dreamed  of 
travels  into  remote  lands,  of  mental  occupations, 
which  should  fill  the  measureless  void  of  my  days 
to  come.  I  questioned  the  future,  and  in  the 
future  was  written,  in  letters  of  blood,  *  Water- 
loo.' '* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Occopation  of  France  by  the  Allies — Thoughts  on  the 
restoration — Entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris — Tlie 
Duchess  d'Angouleme — ^The  Prince  de  Cond^  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon — A  strange  incongruity — ^The  Im- 
perial guards  —  Blue  uniforms — Conversation  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII. — ^The  Duke 
de  Vicenza's  unpardonable  fault — Execution  of  treaties 
—Napoleon's  letters  from  Elba — The  Bourbons — Their 
incapability  to  govern  France — Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba — ^A  courier  from  Lyons — The  deserters  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  —  Queen 
Hortense  and  her  children — Review  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel— The  Emperor  and  the  old  grenadier — The 
Duke  de  Vioenza  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
— His  conversation  with  Napoleon  —  The  Emperor's 
desire  to  secure  peace — Plots  against  Napoleon's  life — 
A  love-letter. 

'<  After  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  I 
devoted  my  attention  to  everything  that  could 
promote  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty. 
I  even  went  beyond  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
duty.  In  addition  to  the  continued  pertinacity 
with  which  I  urged  forward  my  melancholy  task, 
I  had  an  actual  necessity  for  something  to  occupy 
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my  thoughts.  I  felt  that  fever  of  the  soul  whidi 
only  finds  relief  in  an  absorbing  activity.  My 
most  doleful  forebodings  had  not  prepared  me 
for  the  deplorable  change  of  fortune  which  had 
annihilated  the  edifice  reared  by  so  many  mar^ 
vellous  exploits^! 

*^  For  those  who,  through  ambition  or  affe^ 
don,  attached  themselves  to  the  new  government, 
there  was  no  change  in  IVance  beyond  a  oame^ 
a  man.  To  me,  this  name,  this  man,  were 
the  personification  of  regenerated  France.  I 
could  not  understand  a  state  of  things  in  fla- 
grant  opposition  to  all  our  interests,  to  all 
our  sympathies.  I  could  not  consider  any 
longer  as  my  country  the  land  crowded  with 
innumerable  armed  foreigners,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  in  our  cities,  in  our  streets,  in  our 
fields,  in  our  villages,  in  our  chateaus,  in  our 
cottages.  This  occupation  of  the  country  by 
six  hundred  thousand  enemies  banished  the  last 
illusion  with  respect  to  the  opinion  whidi  had 
presided  in  the  dioioe  of  the  Bourbons  to  govern 
France.  We  were  no  longer  anything  bat  tri- 
butaries at  the  mercy  of  a  coalition,  intoxicated 
with  their  late  easy  successes.  The  goreminent 
dejhctoj  and  that  which  had  succeeded  the  em- 
pire, were  but,  according  to  my  notions,  a  tran- 
sition to  I  know  not  what  kind  of  ooostituted 
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anthority.  In  a  word,  it  was  difficult  to  r^ard 
in  a  serious  light,  this  great  comedy  of  the  resto- 
ration. 

<<  I  had  on  this  subject  some  curious  conver- 
sations with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Alexander 
readily  allowed  the  person  with  whom  he  con- 
versed the  liberty  of  expressing  his  opinion ;  and 
we  sometimes  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceits 
given  as  fi)od  for  Ae  gcbemouches.  Unfor- 
tunately in  this  parade  of  government  all  was  not 
a  matter  of  joke. 

<<  The  Emperor  of  Russia  possessed  an  en- 
lightened understanding.  Moreover,  he  was 
young,  and  his  ideas  were  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  had  admired  the  good  faith 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon ;  our  army  had  been 
the  model  upon  which  he  strove  to  form  his 
own,  and  in  the  heart  of  Alexander,  in  spite  of 
everything,  a  generous  regret  arose  when  he 
compared  what  he  now  saw  with  what  he  had  seen. 

**  Certainly,  strange  things  were  passing  before 
our  eyes.  We  saw  Louis  XVIII.  make  his 
entry  into  Paris  in  an  open  carriage.  His  dress 
was  curious.  It  was  a  costume  that  belonged  to 
no  country :  two  enormous  epaulettes,  however, 
denoted  a  wish  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a  military 
character.  Beside  the  King  sat  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme.     His  feelings  were    powerfully 
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excited,  and  die  was  bathed  in  tears^  eyideoily 
wrung  from  her  by  bitter  reooUecdoiis*  On  the 
opposite  seat,  were  the  Ptince  de  G>nd^  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  both  in  old-fiishioDed  mili- 
tary uniforms,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time  of 
their  emigration.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
say  anything  which  may  seem  to  cast  ridicule  on 
old  age  or  misfortune!  If  the  carriage  bad 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  escorted  by 
the  friends  and  servants  of  the  restored  fiunily, 
the  whole  procession  would  have  been  perfecdy 
consistent  and  in  keeping.  It  would  have  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  a  living  tra* 
dition  of  the  old  regime  personified  by  the 
Bourbons ;  there  would  have  been  no  deviation 
from  good  taste  and  propriety.  But  the  car- 
riage being  preceded,  surrounded,  and  followed, 
by  the  Imperial  guards,  was  one  of  those  para- 
doxes, the  expfanation  of  which  baffles  common 
sense. 

**  Louis  XVIIL  entered  Paris  escorted  by  the 
faithful  and  devoted  guards  of  Napoleon,  whose 
worn  uniforms  bore  evidence  of  the  toils  and 
dangers  they  had  encountered  in  the  conflict  in 
which  they  had  fought  so  nobly  to  repel  all  that 
they  were  now  forced  to  accept. 

*^  What  dark  and  threatening  locks  they  cast 
around  them  I     What  an  expression  of  proud 
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duxlain  was  depicted  on  those  warlike  counte- 
nances in  answer  to  the  frenzied  demonstrations 
of  Parisian  inconstancy. 

*^  In  ancient  Rome  the  triumphal  car  of  a 
conqueror,  decorated  with  spoil,  was  oftener 
than  once  seen  surrounded  by  the  guards  of  a 
conquered  foe.  But  we  were  not  in  Rome ;  we 
were  in  Paris,  where  the  conqueror  had  con- 
quered no  one*  At  no  very  distant  time,  these 
facts  will  perhaps  appear  fabulous  ! 

"  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  incongruity 
between  the  places  and  the  persons ;  the  disparity 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  with  the  mixture 
of  what  was  with  what  had  been.  Time,  in  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  remodelled  men, 
their  opinions,  their  ideas,  their  interests,  and 
their  institutions.  Thus  the  old  King,  when  he 
awoke  in  Paris,  gazed  around  with  astonishment, 
recognising  neither  men,  opinions,  things,  inter- 
ests, or  institutions.  <  Give  me,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, *  those  good,  old,  well-beloved  countenances, 
which  do  not  regard  me  as  a  foreigner  in  my 
kingdom  of  France.  Give  me  the  good  old 
uniforms,  the  gardes  de  corps^  with  their  laced 
clothes,  the  noble  livery  of  my  ancestors,  the  red 
motuquetaires,  or  the  gray,  or  the  black,  who 
were  distingufahed  under  my  forefathers.  Those 
splendid  uniforms  would  bring  repose  to  my 

od 
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eyes,  wearied  with  these  blue  satellites  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire,  who  for  twen^  years 
have  shut  me  out  from  my  dominions.' 

^*  The  army,  en  masses  was  dishonoured,  ill- 
used,  and  disbanded.  Its  glory  was  repudiated ; 
its  best  services  forgotten :  its  noble  wounds  were 
despised.  Those  who  had  conquered  millimis 
for  their  country  were  delivered  up  to  miseiy. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  fierce  grenadiers  of  Na- 
poleon, they  paraded  the  gay  household  troops 
of  the  King. 

^^  But  in  these  indignant  bosoms  the  hearts  of 
lions  were  beating,  and  the  month  of  March 
dispersed  in  its  hurricance  the  gilded  doves  which 
served  to  ornament  the  Court  of  the  old  King ! 

<<  At  the  second  entry  of  the  Allies,  in  1815, 
we  often  spoke  of  1814,  widi  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  '  Many  faults  were  committed/ 
said  he  to  me  one  day. 

*<  Yes,  Sire,  replied  I,  quickly,  and  mie  person 
has  paid  for  all. 

"  «  My  dear  Duke,'  interrupted  he,  with  an 
air  of  solicitude,  '  every  one  will  pay  hb  share, 
I  fear.  These  people  are  incapables.  We  are 
deceived.  May  it  please  Heaven  that  the  peace 
so  dearly  purchased  be  not  again  broken.' 

"  I  have  told  you,"  continued  the  Duke, 
^Uhat  I  owed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
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1814^  and  afterwards  in  lbl5,  my  escape  from 
the  persecutions  of  which  I  was  the  object.  I 
had  never  claimed  his  protection.  It  was  known 
that  he  accorded  me  his  &vour  and  friendship^ 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  pass  certain  bounds. 
He  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  explain 
himself  bluntly  with  qui  de  droits  when  after  the 
hundred  days  violent  measures  were  resolved 
upon  against  me. 

«  « Sire,'  said  he  to  Louis  XVIII.,  *  I  have 
proposed  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  in  testimony 
of  the  peculiar  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him,  a 
brilliant  settlement  in  my  dominions;  he  has 
declined  it.  "  They  will  believe,"  replied  he, 
''  that  I  flew  from  the  dangers  of  my  new 
position,  and  that  after  having  devoted  myself  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  I  recoiled  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  conduct.  I  wish  to  live  as  I 
have  done,  to  hold  my  head  high  among  my 
fellow-citizens.  Public  approbation  indemnifies 
me  for  the  injustice  of  power." ' 

"  c  It  b  curious/  said  Louis  XVIII.,  pretend- 
ing to  laugh, '  that  the  grand  equerry  of  Bona- 
parte (for  so  he  always  designated  me)  should 
believe  that  we  owe  him  our  acknowledgments.' 

"  *  Your  Majesty,'  replied  Alexander,  piqued, 
^  knows  that  the  gospel  informs  us  no  man  can 
3erve  two  masters.     The  Duke  is  only  ambitious 
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of  the  acknowledgments  of  the  master  to  whom 
he  has  been  faithful/ 

^  *  Much  good  may  they  do  him,  then,*  replied 
the  King,  drily. 

<^  I  have  been  well  attacked  and  well  defended, 
said  I,  laughing,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
and  I  begged  that  he  would  not,  on  my  account, 
carry  on  this  little  warfare  with  his  brother  of 
France,  of  whom  I  sought  neither  favours  nor 
good  graces.  Hereafter  I  will  tell  you  how 
Alexander  himself  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Louis  XVIII. 

<^ '  It  is  because,  my  dear  Duke,'  replied  he, 
<  there  is  in  me  something  that  revolts  against 
stupid  prejudice.  Are  attachment  and  devotion 
to  an  unfortunate  Sovereign  such  common  things 
that  we  monarchs  ought  not  to  be  profoundly 
moved  by  them  ?' 

^'  Sire,  your  Majesty  preaches  in  a  desert;  they 
do  not  comprehend  you.  My  conduct  during 
the  proceedings  at  Fontainebleau  is  a  fault  which 
can  never  be  overlooked.  I  have  too  much  pride 
to  seek  an  absolution  which  I  do  not  require. 

«  But  let  us  return,''  said  the  Duke,  <<  to  1814, 
when,  after  disgusts  and  bickerings  of  all  kinds, 
I  obtained,  step  by  step,  the  execution  of  those 
articles  which  were  capable  of  being  immediately 
acted  upon,  whether  in  respect  to  the  brave 
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Poles,  or  in  respect  to  Napoleon  and  his 
family.  Besides  this,  I  claimed  such  guaran- 
tees as  I  could  get;  but  what  were  guarantees  in 
opposition  to  dishonesty?  Engagements  the 
most  sacred  were  basely  violated. 

'^  I  frequently  received  news  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba.  The  Emperor  supported  with  heroic 
courage  the  loss  of  tlie  greatest  throne  in  the 
world.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  to  me, '  It  is 
less  difficult  than  people  think  to  accustom  one's 
self  to  a  life  of  retirement  and  peace,  when  one 
possesses  within  one's  self  some  resource  to  make 
time  useful.  I  employ  myself  much  in  my  study, 
and  when  I  go  out  I  enjoy  some  happy  moments 
in  seeing  again  my  brave  grenadiers.  Here  my 
reflections  are  not  continually  coming  in  contact 
with  painful  recollections.' 

^*  In  another  letter  I  find  the  following  passage, 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  wonderful  nature 
of  Napoleon: — 

^'  <  The  lot  of  a  dethroned  king,  who  has  been 
born  a  king,  and  nothing  more,  must  be  dreadful* 
The  pomp  of  the  throne,  the  gewgaws  which 
surround  him  from  his  cradle,  which  accompany 
him  step  by  step  throughout  his  life,  become  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  existence.  For  me, 
always  a  soldier,  and  a  sovereign  by  chance,  the 
luxuries  of  royalty  proved  a  heavy  charge.    The 
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toils  of  war  and  a  rough  camp  life  are  best 
suited  to  my  organizatioD,  my  habits,  and  my 
tastes.  Ofall  my  past  grandeur  I  alone  regret  my 
soldiers;  and  of  all  the  jewels  of  my  crown,  the 
French  uniforms  which  they  allowed  me  to  take 
with  me  are  the  most  precious  I  have  preserved.'" 

The  Duke  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  understood  the  sacred  impressi^m  of 
his  recollections ! 

He  resumed :  <<  I  was  not  in  the  secret  of 
the  intended  return  fix>m  Elba,  and  fix>m  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  I 
am  convinced  that  that  daring  project  was  exe- 
cuted as  soon  as  it  was  conceived.  The  Em- 
peror was  deceived  by  statements,  not  wilfaUy 
false,  but  made  without  reflection,  by  persons 
who  were  not  so  situated  as  to  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  fitting  opportunity  for  this  extraor- 
dinary act. 

<^  The  Government  took  a  felse  coarse.  It 
lost  its  way  amidst  mixed  institutions  which  were 
neither  of  the  old  or  new  regime.  It  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  wear  itself  out  in  its  own  inca- 
pability. The  Allies  would  have  appreciated 
the  dangers  menaced  to  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope through  the  nullity  of  the  rulers  they  had 
given  to  France. 

'<  The  Bourbons  did  not  oomprehaid  what 
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Henry  IV.  comprehended  so  completely,  that 
they  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  their  friends,  and 
everything  to  dread  from  their  enemies ;  and  of 
these  enemies  they  were  every  day,  with  in*- 
credible  blindness,  increasing  the  nmnbers. 

<*  I  here  express  conscientiously  my  opinion, 
free  from  all  resentment  As  private  men,  the 
Bourbons  possessed  elevation  of  mind,  nobleness^ 
and  a  great  fund  of  goodness.  As  sovereigns, 
their  name  is  worn  out,  their  race  is  exhausted. 
^'  Had  the  Bourbons  been  destined  to  reign  in 
Holland  or  Germany,  they  might  have  reigned 
peaceably  over  a  quiet  and  religious  people. 
The  Bourbon  family,  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  finds  itself  placed,  in  reference  to  France,  will 
never  permanently  establish  itself  there. 

<<  In  1814,  I  followed  attentively  the  march  of 
power,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  in  a  short 
time  they  must  fall  beneath  their  own  blows. 
The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Emperor  alarmed 
me.  It  was  too  early  !  This  fault  destroyed  my 
last  hopes.  The  Emperor  said  to  me  on  the 
20th  of  March,  at  the  Tuileries,  *  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  temerity  was  a  return  of  that  myste- 
rious destiny  which  had  spoiled  him  during  so 
many  years.'  I  regarded  it  only  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  terrible  decrees  of  iate  which 
overthrew  thrones,  kings,  and  nations. 
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^  I  received  by  a  courier,  who  came  in 
thirtj«two  hoars  from  Ly(Mi%  a  short  note  from 
the  £mperor.  It  was  as  follows : — *  Success  has 
justified  all.  I  have  re-oonquei^  France  and 
the  French.  In  dght  days  I  shall  be  in  Paris. 
Lyons,  March  10.' 

^^  I  must  say,  in  spite  of  my  sombre  appre- 
hensions, that  I  was  happy,  truly  happy !  Hie 
triumphant  march  of  Napoleon  through  France 
made  the  hearts  of  his  friends  swell  with  pride. 
He  was  still  tlie  chosen  of  the  people  !  the  man 
of  miracles,  whose  delusive  presence  worked 
prodigies ! 

^<  History,  in  narrating  this  phasis  of  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  can  never  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
subject.  In  characters  of  fii'e  must  be  recorded 
the  magnificent  popular  ovation  which  bore  the 
exiled  monarch  fi^m  the  gulf  of  Juan  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Future  ages  will  be- 
hold kings  pass  away  without  emotion.  Love, 
devotion,  admiration,  whatever  the  French  nation 
could  render  to  its  sovereign,  is  buried  in  the 
tomb  with  Napoleon^  I 

**  1  went  to  meet  the  Emperor^  whom  I  re- 
joined near  the  barrier,  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  population,  and  by  the 
troops  who  had  been  sent  to  fight  against  him. 
It  was  a  touching  spectacle,   that  cortege  for 
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which  no  preparation  had  been  made)  which  was 
joined  by  all  the  military  he  met  on  lus  vmy. 
AU  faces  were  beaming  with  delight,  and  never 
did  the  phyaognomy  of  Napoleon  in  the  very 
last  days  of  his  triumphs  express  so  mnch  hap«- 
piness.  Perceiving  me,  he  held  out  his  hand 
quickly,  ^  Caulincourt !  Well,  you  see  me !'  I 
could  not  speak.  ^  G09  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
Tuileries,'  added  he,  with  emotion.  <  Ck>,  CaU' 
linoourt' 

<^  I  joined  the  cortege,  and  a  little  before 
we  arrived  at  the  Carrousel  I  got  before  the 
Emperor.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  through  the 
mob,  which  rushed  towards  the  chateau.  He 
was  carried  by  the  multitude  to  the  top  of 
the  great  staircase. 

^*  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  find  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Tuileries  the  greater  number  of  those 
persons  who  had  deserted  the  saloons  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Ahnost  all  the  old  ministers,  al- 
most all  the  marshals,  thronged  around  the  Em- 
peror. Apart  I  reflected  that  in  many  circum* 
stances  impudence  supplies  the  place  of  an  im- 
possible j  ustificatioo. 

**  I  looked  at  the  countenance  of  Napoleon ; 
there  was  a  cloud  of  disdain  in  its  expression, 
yet  bis  tcmgue  uttered  nothing  but  kind  words. 
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His  theme  had  been  prepared,  he  had  forgotten 
that  which  he  could  not  pardon. 

^  Queen  Hortense  and  her  lovely  children 
met  him  at  the  chateau.  Tears  of  joy  inundated 
the  face  of  the  Queen.  Amiable  Hortense! 
she  united  to  the  charming  qualities  of  a  mother, 
a  quick  and  penetrating  mind,  and  a  powerful 
understanding.  The  Emperor  tenderly  cherished 
Hortense  and  Eugene — ^the  noble  Eugene,  whose 
unblemished  life,  whose  conduct  towards  Na- 
poleon, before  and  after  his  reverses,  ought  to  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  dignity  and  propriety,  op- 
posed to  so  much  base  ingratitude. 

<<  After  the  first  moments  given  to  the  effu- 
sion of  feeling,  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual 
activity,  was  occupied  all  night  in  eiq>editing 
orders,  re-organizing  the  offices,  and  composing 
his  cabinet.  This  was  prodigious ;  but  we  were 
accustomed  to  find  him  inde&tigable.  When 
engaged  in  mental  occupation  he  neither  felt 
fatigue  nor  the  want  of  sleep.  He  used  to  say 
that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four  on^t 
to  be  usefully  employed. 

*<  At  the  moment  I  took  my  leave,  he  said, 
<  Early  to-morrow,  Caulincourt ; '  and  these 
words  in  a  tone  as  if  we  had  to  terminate  a  bu- 
siness commenced  the  day  before. 
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^'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  garden, 
the  courts,  the  staircases,  the  rooms,  were  filled 
with  a  joyful  throng.  There  was  a  deafening 
clapping  of  hands.  From  without,  the  people 
with  firantic  acclamadons  called  for  the  Emperor, 
who  shewed  himself  from  time  to  time;  but 
there  was  something  constrained  in  his  coun- 
tenanoe.  He  was  not  fond  of  these  revolutionary 
parades. 

*^  The  grenadiers  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  who  had 
marched  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  in  twenty 
days  with  Napoleon,  arrived  in  succession  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  Emperor  ordered 
them  to  rest,  on  the  night  of  the  2(Hh.  They 
bivouaced  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
nothing  can  paint  the  proud  expression  spread 
over  the  warlike  &ces  of  these  men.  The  Em- 
peror was  to  review  them  at  noon,  and  although 
harrassed  with  fatigue,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  their  feet  lacerated, 
they  were  to  be  seen  busying  themselves  to  appear 
smart 

<<  At  this  review  a  little  episode  occurred,  which, 
though  unnoticed  by  many,  struck  me  very 
much  by  the  local  colouring  which  imparted  to 
it  an  infinite  charm. 

<^  All  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  was 
covered   with  troops.     It  seemed  as  if,  by  the 
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wand  of  some  great  magician,  they  had  rken 
out  of  the  earth.  The  regiments  sent  to  oppose 
N^)oleon,  and  which  the  day  before  were  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  from  the  capital,  arrived  in  suc- 
cession every  moment,  with  colours  flying,  and 
music  playing.  They  took  their  places  in  the 
square  of  the  Carrousd,  now  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Paris,  which  two  days  before  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  de  Berry. 

^  Napoleon,  attended  by  an  immense  retinue 
of  staff-oSBcers,  came  down  at  twelve  o'clock. 
He  harangued  the  troops,  and  passed  along  the 
front  of  all  the  regiments  assembled.      He  had 
for  all  of  them  diose  ready  words  which  never  fail 
to  produce  a  marked  impression  on  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.     In  one  comer  the 
grenadiers  of  Elba  were  grouped  together,  in  their 
tattered  uniforms.      Exhaustion  was  imprinted 
on  their  manly  countenances,  as  they  awaited 
their  turn  to  pitte  in  review  before  their  Emperor. 
When  Napoleon  drew  near  them,  a  burst  of 
shouts  impossible  to  describe  overwhelmed  him. 
He  answered  only  with  smiles,  and  with  an  af- 
fectionate nod  of  the  head.     An  old  soldier, 
whose  eyes  glistened  beneath  hb  worn-out  cap, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
silence  of  Napoleon,  grumbled  out,  *  The  devil ! 
this  is  short  work ;  he  has  grown  so  hoarse  with 
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talking  to  the  rest  that  he  has  nothmg  to  say 
tousT 

<'  The  Emperor  heard  him.  He  turned  back, 
and  stopped  short,  and  with  an  air,  an  accent, 
and  a  manner  which  cannot  be  described,  he  said : 
*  What  reason  have  you  to  complain  ?  Have 
you  not  returned  with  me  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  ?' 
and  he  continued  to  walk  on. 

<*  Caps  were  thrown  up,  and  deafening  shouts 
and  hurras  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

<<  In  this  simple  trait  is  shown  the  fabulous 
power  which  he  exercised  over  the  army,  and  the 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm  which  is  attached  to  the 
recollection  of  him. 

<*  The  Emperor  employed  the  whole  day  in 
dispatching  couriers  in  re-constructing  the  go- 
vernment; *  for,'  said  he,  <  they  have  overturned 
everything— every  thing  is  to  be  begun  again.' 

*^  In  the  evening  he  was  compelled  by  las- 
situde to  take  some  repose.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cabinet,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  we  were  alone.  He  sat  close  to  the  fire- 
place, with  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  his  arms 
crossed.  He  was  in  an  excellent  humour.  He 
said,  jokingly, 

«  c  You  must  be  astonished,  Mr.  Diploma- 
tist.' 

"  Yes,  Sire. 
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<<  <  I  am  concerned  for  your  Excellency ;  my 
poor  Caulincourt,  you  see  ambassadors  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  do  very  litde  good.  It 
is  better  for  a  Sovereign  to  manage  his  afiairs 
himself;'  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  a 
bantering  manner. 

^I  replied,  laughing,  Your  method,  Sire,  is 
more  expeditious. 

<<  <  All  is  going  on  very  well,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  work  upon  our  hands.  First  of  all  it 
is  decided  you  must  resume  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affidrs.' 

<<  Sire,  I  have  requested  to  be  employed  in 
the  army.  I  fear  circumstances  will  place  your 
Majesty  under  the  necessity  of 

(<  <  You  spoke  to  me  of  Mole,'  interrupted  he, 
pursuing  his  idea,  *  I  do  not  wish  to  appoint 
him,  and  probably  he  himself  does  not  care 
about  it ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  compromised  in  my 
cause  to  plunge  himsdf  into  it  up  to  the  neck,  at 
least  up  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  would  in 
foreign  a£Burs.be  good  for  nothing.  He  does 
not  know  the  foreign  cabinets,  and  they  do  not 
know  him.    That  notion  of  youis  is  ridiculous.' 

<<  <  It  is  only  you,  Caulincourt,  who  can  be  of 
service  to  me  in  thb  post ;  the  last  negotiations 
of  Fontainebleau  have  in  every  respect  placed 
you  in  a  favourable  light,  and,  pardieuf  you 
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never  really  ceased  to  be  my  monitor  for  foreign 
af&irs  !  Mettemich  must  be  written  to ;  nego- 
tiations with  Austria  must  be  renewed.  It  is 
from  that  quarter  we  must  expect  some  facilities 
in  arranging  our  affiiirs  with  Europe/ 

^'  Sire,  you  need  my  services.  I  will  again 
take  the  portfolio,  but  I  do  not  share  your  Mar- 
jesty  confidence  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
which  Austria  will  accord. 

*<  *  Ah,  bah ;  that  is  your  hobby-horse,'  said 
he,  rising  up  impatiently ;  <  why  should  not 
Austria  assist  me?  I  have  proclaimed  peace 
throughout  my  march.  I  have  promised  peace, 
and  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  my  promise  shall 
be  fulfilled.  Circumstances  are  imperative.  I 
will  recognise  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  can  now 
accept  what  I  could  not  accept  at  Ch&tillon 
without  tarnishing  my  glory.  France  was  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices.  The  act  is  done;  but  it  did 
not  become  me  to  strip  France  to  preserve  the 
crown.  I  take  the  a£Pairs  of  the  country  as  I 
find  them ;  I  wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It 
is  the  sound  policy  of  the  Powers  not  to  rekindle 
the  torch  of  war.' 

<*  *  I  have  written  to  the  Empress/  (I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  unusual  designation  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Emperor,  who  constandy  said  my  wife  or 
Louise ;)  *  she  will  prevail  upon  her  father  to 
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ngoin  me*— what  reason  can  be  have  to  oppose 
it  ?  I  do  not  return  with  hostile  intentions*  I 
have  marched  through  France  Vithout  firing  a 
shot*     I  do  not  wish  to  re-commence  war.' 

*^  Sire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  impress  this 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  prevails  throughout 
the  question,  and  Europe  is  still  in  arms. 

He  reflected.  *  I  comprehend  you — I  compre- 
hend youy  Caulincourt.  My  return,  believe  me,  is 
not  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated 
whim.  Certain  persons  thought  I  was  too  near 
to  them — and  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  is  a  sure 
place.  Did  you  know  nothing  of  these  projects  ?* 

"  No,  Sire ;  and  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 
atrocious  idea  took  birth  only  in  the  heads  of 
those  miserable  creatures  whom  nothing  can 
convince.  There  is  an  atrocious  design  in  the 
snare  spread  for  your  Majesty. 

it  c ^  snare  !  a  snare  !'  As  he  repeated 

these  words  he  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
room.  ^  Is  France,  then,  become  a  den  of  thieves?* 
After  a  few  minutes  of  meditation  he  resumed, 
*  The  die  is  cast !  I  am  not  come  back  to  over- 
turn, but  to  restore.  I  wish  to  give  France  solid 
institutions,  in  harmony  with  modem  ideas. 
Utopian  visions  have  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind  during  my  absence,  and  it  is  re* 
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markable,  that  under  the  feign  of  the  Bourbons 
the  revolutionary  Actions  have  revived  those 
fallacious  theories  which  put  words  in  the  place 
of  things.  These  English  kings  (rots  ArylaUei) 
have  made  me  lose  in  ten  months  the  ten  years  I 
employed  in  subduing  the  revolution ;  they  have 
rendered  all  government  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  a  sovereign,  be  he  king,  emperor,  or 
dictator,  can  provide  for  the  glory  and  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie  country.  Is  not  that  your  opinion, 
Caulincourt  ?' 

**  Sire,  your  position  is  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties,  the  Bourbons  have  spoiled  France, 
which  you  had  fashioned  for  absolute  domination, 
though  it  was  skilfully  concealed  by  the  operation 
of  the  miracles  you  wrought.  Now-a-days  the 
prison  which  produced  submission  is  broken, 
and,  as  your  Majesty  foresees,  obstacles  are  to  be 
overcome  on  those  very  points  on  which  it  was 
customary  to  decide  the  question  without  even 
the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  public  opinion. 

<*  He  replied  quickly,  *  He  who  takes  the  helm 
must  support  the  weight  of  it ;  everything  will 
be  made  right  in  a  state  of  peace.  We  must 
attend  to  that  which  is  more  pressing.  Write 
to  Austria.  Your  participation  in  these  nego- 
tiations is  an  authority.     They  know  you  were 
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always  inclined  to  peace.    It  is  neither  your  &iilt, 
nor  mine^  if  things  come  to  extremities.' 

<<  This  conversation,"  continued  the  Duke«  <<is 
veiy  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  triumphandy 
refutes  the  absurd  calumnies  which  you  have 
read  and  heard  of  the  warlike  intentions  of  Na- 
poleon on  his  entry  into  France.  The  recital  I 
have  given  you  is  in  the  spirit,  and  I  can  almost 
say,  the  precise  words,  of  the  Emperor.  Wh»i 
I  left  the  cabinet  I  wished  that  I  could  have 
placarded  them  upon  all  the  walls  of  Paris, 
that  I  could  have  published  them  by  sound  of 
trumpet  through  the  squares  and  streets.  If  the 
whole  nation  had  been  convinced  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  Napoleon  for  peace,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Allies  to  have  refused  it,  under 
pain  of  having  to  contend  against  a  population 
of  32,000,000  !  This  is  positive.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  army  and  of  the  people, 
amongst  those  who  count  as  nought  the  national 
interest  when  it  (^poses  their  private  interests, 
nothing  but  the  return  of  war  was  seen  in  the 
return  of  Napoleon.  This  panic,  treacherously 
fomented  by  an  anti-French  party,  establidied 
an  incessant  opposition  of  inertness,  against 
which  the  energy  and  the  devodon  of  the  army 
were  broken. 

'*  In  the  interior  of  the  cabinet  some  curious 
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things  took  place.  The  inarch  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  so  rapid,  that  many  addresses  to  the 
King  arrived  at  the  same  dme  as  the  addresses 
to  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  examining  the  signatures  of  prefects^ 
and  other  authorities,  who  formerly  had  been 
loaded  with  benefits  from  him.  ^  Look  at  these 
men/  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  pity ;  *  one  must 
laugh  at  them  to  avoid  feelings  of  indignation 
and  regret.' 

**  Independently  of  official  correspondence,  a 
great  quantity  of  letters  arrived,  some  filled  with 
advice  and  warnings,  others  disclosing  plots 
against  the  Emperor's  life,  others  containing  de- 
clarations of  love.  The  first  were,  without  pity, 
consigned  to  the  waste  paper  baskets ;  Napoleon 
did  not  often  attend  to  advice  which  he  did  not 
ask  for.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  denunciations 
of  attempts  against  him.  ^  Whoever  stakes  his 
own  life  against  mine  will  make  no  confidants,' 
said  he,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders;  *  the  hour 
of  my  death  is  written  above.' 

*<  But  when  he  was  in  good  humour  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  the  billets  doux.  On  one 
occasion,  alittle  perfumed  letter,  elegantly  written, 
with  lai*ge  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal,  attracted 
his  attention,  and,  mafoi  I  it  had  the  honour  to 
be  read  all  through  to  the  signature.     In  reading 
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it,  the  physiognomy  of  Napoleon  assumed  an  air 
of  irony,  which  excited  my  curiosity.  I  avow 
my  indiscretion,  and  over  the  shoulder  of  my 
honoured  master  I  read  also.  I  will  not  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  fair  writer,  and  that  is 
generous  on  my  part,  for  afterwards  her  beau- 
tiful mouth  uttered,  in  resentment,  a  shocking 
piece  of  blasphemy.  I  am  assured,  that  on 
learning  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Madame 

de said,  drily,  *  Morte  la  bite,  mort  k  veninJ 

This  old  proverb,  by  its  forced  application  to 
circumstance,  gained  the  lady  great  honour  in 
certain  saloons.  If  I  had  had  the  letter  of  1815 
in  my  hands,  I  will  not  say  whether  I  might  not 
have  been  tempted  to  have  inserted  it  in  the 
journals,  in  form  of  a  corollary  to  the  lady's 
witty  jeu  de  mois  ! 

"  But  I  return  to  the  Emperor,  who,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  He 
appeared  flattered,  but  undecided :  at  last  he 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  *  Ah,  bah  !'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, *  I  have  not  an  hour  to  lose ;'  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  Emperor  had  not  an  hour  to  lose  that 
a  grudge  was  cherished  against  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Negotiations  with  Austria — The  decree  of  Lyons — Antici- 
pated arrival  of  the  Empress — Project  of  marching  on 
Brussels —The  Belgians— The  Acte  AdditUmnel—- 
Remarks  on  constitutional  government  *—  The  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  made  prisoner—  Napoleon's  orders  respecting 
him — Fouch^'s  correspondence  with  Ghent— -Baron 
Vincent — Discovery  of  a  secret  treaty — ^The  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Bourbons — ^The  English  cabinet  and 
the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena — The  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress— Liberty  of  the  press — Pamphlets — Clubs  and 
societies — Governmental  programme — Review  of  the  Pa^ 
risian  national  guards — ^The  royal  volunteers — Threats 
of  assassination — An  unexpected  body  guard — ^Dinner 
to  the  national  guards — ^The  Emperor's  bust. 

^  I  HAD  sent  the  Emperor's  propositions  to 
Vienna/'  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  *^  and  he 
impatiently  looked  for  an  answer  to  them.  He 
was  also  anxious  for  a  letter  from  Maria  Louisa. 

*<  Napoleon  and  I  were  completely  at  variance 
with  respect  to  the  hopes  he  entertained  in  refer- 
ence to  Austria ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
repressing  his  displeasure  at  finding  himself  un- 
able to  bring  me  to  his  way  of  thinking.  There 
wasalso  another  circumstance  which  annoyed  him. 
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**  After  a  very  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Austria,  he  exclaimed,  *  Well !  I  am 
on  the  right  side  in  this  dispute.  He  must  be 
right  who  invokes  peace  for  his  country, — ^peace 
for  Europe.  If  they  reject  my  proposition,  they 
roust  submit  to  condemnation  at  the  tribunal  of 
humanity.' 

^*  Sire,  observed  I,  since  it  is  my  task  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  negotiations,  permit  me  to  call 
your  Majesty's  attention  to  the  decree,  dated 
from  Lyons.  That  decree  orders  the  assembling 
of  the  Electoral  G)lleges  in  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  at  the  coronation  of  the  Elmpress 
and  the  King  of  Rome.  The  last  paragraph  in 
particular  is  very  impolitic. 

^<  *  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  he,  rising  from 
his  chair  petulantly,  *  Do  you  constitute  yourself 
a  censor  on  my  acts  ?' 

<<  This  is  harsh  language,  Sii*e,  to  a  man  who 
has  never  feared  honesdy  to  speak  his  mind,  even 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  your  Majesty. 

*^  <  What,  then,  is  your  opinion  of  this  decree? 
said  he,  with  an  air  of  anxiety  which  he  could 
not  conceal. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  Sire,  to  place  your  Ma- 
jesty in  a  false  position.  First,  with  respect  to 
Austria,  who  cannot  but  feel  compromised  in 
reference  to  the  Allied  Powers,  for  thq^  must 
suppose  her  to  be  on  a  footing  of  good  under- 
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Standing  with  you.  Next,  it  places  you  in  a 
&lse  position  with  respect  to  France,  if  the  Em- 
press should  not  be  in  Paris  at  the  expiration  of 
a  weeXa 

<<  *  Parbleu  !  I  know  it.  But  do  you  imagine 
that  in  so  bold  an  enterprise  as  that  of  re* 
conquering  a  kingdom  with  six  hundred  men, 
something  must  not  be  left  to  chance — that  Pro* 
vidence  of  adventurers  ?  A  thousand  reasons 
prompt  me  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  perfect 
confidence  in  the  arrival  of  the  Empress.  Can 
you  not  guess  those  reasons  ?' 

<<  Pardon  me,  Sire.  I  admit  the  almost  in- 
evitable necessity  which  led  you  to  risk  this 
course ;  but  if  it  be  not  justified  by  success,  it 
may  be  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 

<<  <  Then/  resumed  he,  hastily,  '  To  refiise  me 
the  Empress,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  deadly  war  between  France  and  the 
Allied  Powers.  The  French  people  will  see  that 
I  am  not  the  duressor  this  time.  They  know 
too  well  what  the  first  invasion  cost  them,  and 
France,  though  momentarily  degraded,  will  re- 
cover under  my  banner  energy  and  courage  to 
avenge  her  humiliation  and  her  injuries.  Do 
you  know  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  on  the 
very  night  of  my  arrival.  I  was  thinking  whe* 
tber  with  thirty-six  thousand  men,  whom  I  can 
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assemble  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  the 
north,  I  should  not  commence  hostilities  by 
marching  straight  on  Brussels.  The  Belgian 
army  awaits  only  a  signal  to  rally  round  my 
eagles*' 

^  A  gesture  of  incredulity  escaped  me. 

<<  <  The  accuracy  of  my  information  cannot  be 
doubted/  pursued  Napoleon.  '  The  old  animo- 
sity of  Belgium  is  roused  against  England. 
Holland  is  merely  the  instrument  of  England, 
whose  policy  has  been  to  sequestrate  Flushing 
and  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them.  Belgium  also  rises  against  Prussia,  from 
old  national  antipathy.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Belgians  will  help  me  to  drive  those  powers 
from  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  I  shall  maintain 
a  position  purely  but  redoubtably  defensive  be- 
hind the  Rhine.' 

**  Do  you  recollect,  Sire,  the  conduct  of 
Belgium  during  the  events  of  1813  ?  The  Bel- 
gians had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
French,  with  whom,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  they  had  shared  all  public  appointments 
and  emoluments ;  yet  in  the  days  of  our  disas- 
ters they  called  Prussia  to  their  deliverance^  and 
opened  for  her  an  entrance  into  Flanders.  The 
Belgians  mercilessly  drove  the  French  inhabi* 
tants  from  their  towns,  insulted  the  French  an- 
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thorities,  and  pursaed  them  to  the  frontiers. 
Belgium  basely  renounced  and  forsodk  France. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Belgians  have  been 
a  people  devoid  of  nationality,  always  rebelling 
against  their  rulers,  and  without  stability,  either 
in  their  afiTections  or  their  political  opinions. 
Ckmfidence  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Belgian  na- 
tion was  one  of  the  generous  errors  of  France. 
The  natural  turbulence  and  inconstancy  of  the 
Belgians  render  them  dangerous  auxiliaries  in 
any  cause  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  your  Majesty-  is 
placed,  I  conceive  that  the  alliance  of  Belgium 
would,  at  least,  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  If 
the  French  army  could  subjugate  the  country 
without  the  aid  of  its  inhabitants,  then,  indeed, 
those  who  might  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  would  gladly  rally  round  tlie  standard  of 
victoiy.  But  to  trust  to  this  ephemeral  alliance 
would,  I  fear,  be  an  error. 

*^  The  Emperor  had  allowed  me  to  speak  on 
without  interruption,  which  was  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom  when  we  were  discussing  any 
contested  point.  He  seemed  to  reflect  earnestly 
on  the  remarks  .which  had  faUen  from  me,  and, 
after  a  pause,  he  said,  '  You  are  right,  Caulin- 
court;  the  Belgians  behaved  shamefully  to  me 
in  1813  and  1814,  and,  as  you  have  jusdy  ob- 
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senredy  I  had  done  eyerything  for  their  country. 

The  public  works  executed  in  Belgium  by  my 

orders  were  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Thedyke% 

Flushing,  Middleburgh,  the  basin  of  Antwerp, 

on  which  such  vast  sums  have  been  expended,  are 

all  due  to  France*  I  had  attached  to  my  court  the 

principal  femilies  of  the  country,  to  prove  that  I 

regarded  the  Belgians  as  a  portion  of  the  great 

French  family;  and  yet,  in  the  days  of  our 

disasters,   they  basely  forsook  us.     I  have  less 

reason  to  oomjdain  of  the  Dutch,  for  they  owed 

me  nothing.     But  we  must  look  upon  things  as 

they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Belgium  would 

unite  with  us  as  a  pis^Uer^  rather  than  with 

England  or  Prussia;  and  what  does  it  signify 

if  we  profit  by  the  alliance?     Wellington  is  at 

Vienna,  Blucher  at  Berlin;  the   English  and 

Prussian  forces  are  feeble,  and  scattered  over  the 

banks  of  the  Rhine;  they  have  neither  oomman* 

ders  nor  fortresses.   Tliere  are  chances,  and  very 

great  chances,  of  success.     I  may  enter  Brussds 

on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  make  mysdf  master  of 

all  Belgium,  before  the  Allies,  thus  taken  by  sur* 

prise,  can  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  me 

And,  nevertheless,  I  sacrifice  this  grand  scheme 
to  the  general  wish.  I  o£fer  peace.  Future 
generaticHis  will  decide  whether  my  inspirations 
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or  the  cold  calculations  of  positive  prudence 
promised  the  best  chance  of  extricating  France 
finom  the  embarassments  in  which  she  has  be- 
come involved.' 

<<  The  time  was  passed,"  added  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  <<  when  Napoleon,  the  sovereign  arbi- 
trator of  the  affairs  of  France,  could  decide  on 
them  singly.  He  had  now  all  the  responsibility, 
but  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  acting.  His 
genius  was  cramped  by  the  most  insupportable 
of  tyrannies — ^necessity.  Necessity  constrained 
him  to  sue  for  public  approbation,  so  variable  in 
its  judgments;  necessity  obliged  him  to  substi- 
tute the  will  and  the  intelligence  of  several  in- 
dividuals for  the  firm  will  and  high  intelligence 
of  a  single  one. 

^^  In  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  in  1815,  Napoleon,  the  dictator, 
the  adored  chief  of  the  brave  and  most  devoted 
army  that  ever  existed,  might  have  performed 
inconceivable  prodigies.  Napoleon,  the  consti- 
tutional Emperor,  tied  down  by  law,  and  held 
in  check  by  the  hesitation  and  lukewarm  caution 
of  secondary  powers,  was  doomed  to  fall ! 

*^  The  Emperor  has  often  been  reproached  for 
having  given  only  an  additumal  act  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  instead  of  the  new  con- 
stitution which  he  had  promised  along  all  his 
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route  from  Carnes  to  Paris.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  this  reproach.  In  the  first 
place,  on  his  arrival  he  had  no  time  for  legis* 
lating ;  and,  even  if  he  bad,  all  the  constitutions 
in  the  world  could  not  have  prevented  fools  from 
losing  precious  time  in  idle  discussion,  or  knaves 
from  betraying  France  a  second  time,  whilst 
Napoleon  and  the  army  were  making  heroic 
efforts  for  her  defence  at  Waterloo. 

'^  Experience  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
all  those  theories  whose  practical  application,  in 
a  universal  sense,  is  impossible.  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  are  well  governed  states  with- 
out constitutions.  England  and  France  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  each  other  in  manners  and 
character.  Can  a  system  of  government  suit- 
able to  the  one  country  be  equally  appropriate 
to  the  other  ?  Time  will  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

<<  I  am  well  aware/'  added  the  Duke,  smiling, 
**  that  this  profession  of  faith  will  expose  me  to 
the  charge  of  being  an  absolutist,  an  imperialist, 
and  I  know  not  what.  The  fact  is,  that  the  im- 
pressions  I  received  from  the  Emperor  corrobo- 
rated my  opinions,  but  did  not  form  them.  I 
found  myself  admirably  situated  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  judging  governments; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  causes  of  their  pros- 
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perity,  of  their  stability,  and  of  the  happin«n  of 
nations,  are  to  be  traced,  not  in  the  form  of  their 
institutions,  but  in  the  wisdom  which  directs  them. 
"  I  was  at  the  Tuileries  when  the  telegraphic 
despatch  arrived,  announcing  the  capitulation 
of  Pallu.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  second 
despatch  announced  that  the  Duke  d'AngouLfime 
was  a  prisoner.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  ratify  the 
convention,  because  he  wbhed  to  retain  the 
Prince  as  a  hostage.  This  is  untrue.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  usual  nobleness  of  feeling, 
wrote  to  Grouchy,  directing  him  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  Prince,  and  to  protect  him 
against  any  ill  treatment  until  he  embarked  at 
Cette,  whither  he  was  proceeding.  <  I  should 
be  sorry,'  said  Napoleon,  *  to  hear  that  any  harm 
has  be&Uen  him.  He  has  done  his  duty  as  a 
Prince.'  He  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  Fouch6 
took  to  himself  all  the  credit  due  to  this  gene- 
rosity. He  opened  a  negotiation  under  the  pre- 
text of  recovering  some  diamonds,  which,  being 
the  property  of  the  state,  were  to  be  surren-* 
dered  up  by  the  Royal  Family.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  Fouch6's  interference  in  this  busi- 
ness; but  it  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to 
correspond  with  Ghent*  Fouch6  was  Napoleon's 
evil  genius. 
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'<  I  was  entrusted,  by  order  of  the  Einperor» 
with  two  very  difficult  negotiations.      Neither 
Baron  Vincent^  the  Austrian  Minister,  nor  M. 
Boudiakine,  the  Russian  Charg^  d'Affiures^  had 
yet  left  Paris.     The  truth  is,  there  was  no  great 
hurry  manifested  in  delivering  their  pasqxMrts. 
I  arranged  to  have  an  interview^  in  the  house 
of  a  third  party,   with   Baron  Vinc^it,  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted.      The   Baron  was  a 
mild  and  moderate  man,  and  had  there  been 
any  possibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding, 
he  would  have  promoted  it.     But  he  assured 
me  from  the  first  that  the  Allies  were  averse  to 
Napoleon's  continuing  on  the  throne,  and  he 
never  enoour^ed  me  to  hope  that  this  feeling 
would  undergo  any  modification  in  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.    Nevertheless,  he  pledged  his  word  to 
me  that  he  would  make  the  Emperor  Francis 
acquainted  with   Napoleon's  wish  to  maintain 
peace.     In  compliance  with  my  urgent  entreaties 
he  undertone  to  convey  to  Maria  Louisa  a  letter 
firom  Napoleon.      Baron  Vincent   is    a    man 
of  honour,  and  I  felt  confident  that  the  let- 
ter was  delivered.    The  answer  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

*<  This  was  all  I  was  able  to  effect.  My  in- 
terview with  M.  Boudiakine  gave  rise  to  a  very 
interesting  conversation.      M.  de  Jancourt  (who 
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did  us  so  much  mischief  at  the  time  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Fontainebleau)  forgot,  at  his  depar- 
ture, to  withdraw  from  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affitirs  a  treaty  secretly  entered  into  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  and  by  which 
those  powers  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the 
dismemberment  of  Saxony,  meditated  by  Russia 
and  Prussia.  This  was  a  very  curious  document. 
I  laid  it  before  the  Russian  Minister,  adducing 
it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Court  of  the   Tuileries  towards  the  Emperor 
Alexander.    Boudiakine  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes,  and  after  an  effort  to  repress  his  indig- 
nation, he  said  to  me,  *It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Bourbons  owe  but  little  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  of    Russia.       They  well  know  that 
he  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  regency ; 
and  had  he  been  seconded  by  Austria,  it  is  pro- 
bable Louis  XVIII.  would  never  have  quitted 
Hartwell.' 

*^  The  liberal  Autocrat^*  replied  I,  (for  this  was 
the  title  by  which  Alexander  was  designated  in 
the  little  coterie  of  the  faithful,)  though  he 
was  so  caressed  and  fdted,  was  nevertheless 
a  visitor  whom  they  were  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of. 

^^  <  No  doubt  of  that,'  said  M.  Boudiakine. 
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<  But  my  Sovereign  was  never  deceived  by  ibe 
^enxmstrations  of  friendship  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed^  and  nothing  was  ever  more  amus^ 
ing  than  the  conversations  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  latter  was 
ever  intuit  on  producing  effect  by  dint  of 
wit  and  talent,  whilst  the  Emperor,  whose 
conversation  was  always  characterized  by  ex- 
quisite good  taste,  constandy  maintained  a  firm 
footing,  which  admitted  of  no  misconstruction. 
I  promise,  Duke,  to  report  faithfully  to  my 
Sovereign  the  conversation  I  have  had  with 
your  Excellency,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  become  the  Ally  and 
friend  of  Alexander/ 

"  When,  at  a  subsequent  time,"  added  the 
Duke,  ^*  I  mentioned  this  treaty  to  Alexander, 
he  said : — ^  Boudiakine  did  inform  me  of  it,  and 
the  affair  rather  surprised  me ;  but  the  fact  is, 
there  was  no  great  deal  of  sjrmpathy  between 
my  Brother  of  Frojice  and  myself.  But  what 
could  I  have  done,  my  dear  Caulincourt*  I 
should  have  stood  alone;  and  I  must  confess 
that  your  Emperor's  last  achievement  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  me  how  much  he  was  to  be 
feared/ 
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<<You  may  now  understand/'  pursued  the 
Dnke,  <<  the  cause  of  the  cookiess  between  the 
two  Sovereigns. 

^  On  another  occasion  we  were  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  English  cabinet  towards  the 
captive  of  St  Helena ;  and  Alexander  said  to 
me,  in  a  tone  of  voice  indicating  deep  emotion : 
— <  It  would  have  been  very  embarrassing  to  me 
had  Napoleon  consigned  his  fate  to  my  hands, 
for  I  would  rather  have  declared  war  against 
every  power  on  earth  than  have  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  a  vanquished  enemy.' 

**  What  fatality  could  have  led  Napoleon  to 
distrust  the  only  one  of  the  Sovereigns  in  whom 
feeling  was  not  utterly  blunted  by  the  interests 
of  policy  ? 

**  The  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
cut  off  all  hope  of  treating  with  the  Sovereigns. 
The  couriers  whom  I  had  sent  off  with  the  des- 
patches could  not  reach  their  destination*  In 
every  direction  communications  were  inter- 
cepted* The  Emperor,  on  his  arrival,  bad  found 
himself  compelled  to  suppress  the  censorship, 
and  to  concede  full  liberty  to  the  press.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Paris  was  inundated  with 
pamphlets,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  spread  alarm 
and  disaffection,  and,  on  the  other,  made  the 
public  perfecdy  well  acquainted  with  aU  that 
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was  going  on  abroad.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Ghent,  and  few  persons  ventured  to 
compromise  themselves  in  the  Imperial  cause. 
The  government  was  thus  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  wanted  support. 

**  But,  in  spite  of  thb  unfortunate  state  of 
things  in  the  capital,  the  provinces  enthusias* 
tically  rallied  round  the  Emperor.  The  south 
was  now  tranquillissed  and  manifested  the  best 
feeling.  Paris  was  one  of  the  greatest  embar- 
rassments of  the  moment;  it  was  the  seat  of 
intrigue,  and  the  nucleus  of  contending  fiictions. 

**  The  Royalists,  secretly  supported  by 
Fouch6,  having  money  and  promises  of  £fivour 
to  distribute  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  di- 
rected their  attacks  on  the  wavering,  the  timid, 
and  the  ambitious,  whom  they  succeeded  in  de- 
taching from  the  Imperial  cause.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  was  a  powerful  engine,  which  the 
Royalist  party  set  in  motion.  They  were  in- 
formed of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  they  actively  circulated  the  intel- 
ligence they  obtained.  It  frequently  happened 
that  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  events  only  through  the  medium  of 
pamphlets.  It  was  by  one  of  those  channeh 
that  we  heard  of  a  furious  declaration  of  the 
Congress.      That  declaration  will  remain  an 
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historical  monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  in- 
sult cast  on  a  Sovereign  whose  victories  had 
always  been  marked  by  mercy  and  generosity. 
Napoleon  never  insulted  a  conquered  king. 

*'  Independently  of  the  Royalists,  there  was 
another  par^,  who,  being  fired  with  mistaken 
and  extravagant  notions  of  patriotism,  gave  con- 
sideraUe  cause  tar  alarm.  I  allude  to  that  set 
of  men  who  formed  themselves  into  dubs,  as- 
sociations, and  confederations  of  various  deno- 
minations. This  party  contained  within  itself 
elements  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
best  account,  had  they  been  directed  to  a  truly 
useful  and  practicable  object,  that  of  heartily 
uniting  to  repel  the  invaders.  This  national 
duty  might  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  people,  who  certainly  evinced 
an  earnest  disposition  to  unite  in  it.  But  as  it 
too  frequently  happens,  ambitious  brawlers  took 
the  lead  in  the  associations  and  perverted  their 
real  objects.  Instead  of  organizing  a  force  to 
defend  the  country,  attention  was  solely  di- 
rected to  plans  of  government.  Whilst  these 
{dans  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  Europe  in 
aanhs  was  debating  at  Vienna  the  question  of  dis- 
membering France ! 

'<  That  was  a  melancholy  period  of  our  his- 
tory 1     Foreign  enemies  were  not  the  authors 
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of  all  our  disasters.  We  oursdves  blindly  dug 
the  grave  in  which  we  buried  our  national  sym- 
pathies and  our  prosperi^. 

^^  The  Emperor  determined  to  review  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris;  and  many  of  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  measure. 
It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Royal  Volun- 
teers, incorporated  with  the  National  Guard, 
openly  menaced  his  person  and  his  life.  But 
the  Emperor,  who  was  inaccessible  to  fear,  re- 
plied to  these  warnings — *  I  have  been  too  long 
acquainted  with  foreign  balls  to  stand  in  fear  of 
a  French  ball.'     The  review  was  ordered. 

^*  The  Emperor  refused  to  have  any  escort ; 
he  would  consent  only  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  and  that  at  a  distance.  Meanwhile  sinister 
reports  had  spread  among  the  Guards.  With- 
out the  Emperor's  knowledge,  and  indeed  with- 
out orders  from  any  one,  some  grenadiers  of 
the  Island  of  Elba  had  joined  us.  When  we 
approached  the  front  line  of  the  l^ons,  the 
Emperor  made  a  sign  directing  us  to  keep 
back,  and  he  commenced  the  review.  The  Em- 
peror advanced  a  short  distance,  at  a  slow  pace, 
along  the  front  of  the  ranks,  without  knowing  that 
he  was  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  who  however 
were  pretty  close  behind  him.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  he  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and 
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then,  taming  suddenly  round,  be  beheld  to  his 
astonishment  his  unexpected  escort*  He  was 
not  only  surprised,  but  a  litde  irritated  at  this 
infraction  of  his  orders,  and  he  said,  in  an  angry 
tone,  *  What  do  you  do  here  ?  Where  is  your 
commanding  officer?* 

<<  There  was  no  commanding  officer,  neither 
had  any  order  been  given ;  it  was  merely  the 
spontaneous  act  of  ten  or  a  dozen  brave  fellows, 
anxious  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  Sove- 
reign. They  made  no  reply  to  the  Emperor's 
questions,  but  bung  down  their  heads  and  looked 
confused.  Napoleon  understood  all,  and  he 
said,  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice,  *  Begone,  be- 
gone.' The  grenadiers  shewed  no  disposition 
to  move.  The  Emperor  then  •  rode  up  to  one 
of  diem,  and  shaking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  *  It 
is  my  desire  that  you  should  all  begone.  Do 
you  hear,  old  moustache?  Why  do  you  not 
obey?  I  am  surrounded  here  by  good  French* 
men.     I  am  as  safe  with  them  as  with  you.' 

**  The  effect  of  these  words  were  quite  electri- 
cal. <  Yes,  yes.  Sire,  you  are  safe,'  exclaimed 
the  National  Guards.  <  We  will  lay  down  our 
lives  to  defend  yours  !'  They  rushed  from  their 
ranks,  surrounded  the  Emperor,  and  kissed  his 
hands.  The  enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  excla- 
mations, in  which  various  shades  of  opinions 
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were  expressed,  such  as  <  Vive  PEmpereur  ! — Vm' 
F Empire! — Vive  Napoleon f — Vive  la  Nation f* 
Cries    of    *  Vive    la   Garde  Imperiale  P    were 
resp(Hided  to  by  shoats  of  <  Vive  FArmie  Na^ 
tUmale  r 

**  Among  the  malignant  reports  industrioiislj 
circulated  at  this  time,  there  was  one  which  at- 
tributed a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  Guards  towards  the  National  mi- 
litia. The  alleged  ground  of  this  ill  feeling  was 
said  to  be,  that  when  the  National  Guards  de- 
fended Paris  in  1814,  they  did  not  hold  out  long 
enough  to  enable  the  army  to  arrive  and  engage 
the  enemy  before  the  walls  of  the  capital. 

<*  This  report  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor,  he  issued  orders  for  a  dinner  to  be 
given  by  the  Imperial  Guards  to  the  National 
Gruards  after  the  review  of  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
The  dinner  was  gay  and  social,  and  friendly 
feeling  was  restored  between  the  two  corps.  In 
the  evening,  the  troops,  headed  by  their  offioersi 
defiled  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  bearing  the  Emperor's  bust,  whidi  they 
afterwards  deposited  at  the  fix>t  of  the  column. 

*<A  year  previously,  the  vile  parasites  of 
foreign  invaders  bad  torn  the  statue  of  the 
great  man  ftoax  its  patriotic  pedestal. 

**  Napoleon  was  eminently  gifted  with  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  his  own  dignity.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  bust  during  the  night. 
<  It  is  not,'  said  he,  proudly,  '  at  the  close  of 
an  orgie  that  my  bust  must  be  restored  to  its 
place  on  the  column.  The  day  will  come  when 
France  will  remember  me,  and  will  avenge,  by  a 
national  act,  the  contemptible  insult  of  a  hire- 
ling mob.' " 
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The  hundred  days — The  convocation  of  the  Champ-de-Bfai — 
Dilapidated  condition  of  the  military  depdts — ^Oiganizing 
and  recruiting  the  army — Camot  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior — His  conversation  with  the  Emperor— 
Deference  to  the  national  will — Election  of  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies — Motion  proposed  by  M. 
Dupin-— The  Emperor's  remarks  upon  it — Deliberative 
assemblies — ^Addiess  to  the  Emperor^— M.  de  Bourmoot 
— Performing  quarantine— Appointment  of  a  coundl— 
Napoleon  leaves  Paris  to  join  the  army. 

^  Every  hour  of  that  short  interyal  called  the 
hundred  days  brought  about  a  disenchantmentt 
and  defeated  some  of  the  hopes  which  the  Em* 
peror's  return  had  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends.  The  chambers  were  about  to  open,  and 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  head  of  the  state 
should  govern  without  opposition,  and  devote  all 
his  energies,  all  his  intelligence,  to  the  object  of 
paramount  importance, — namely,  the  defence  of 
the  coimtry.  Nothing  but  united  efforts  to  rqiel 
the  enemy  could  save  France  from  a  second 
defeat* 
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**  The  Emperor  was  exceedingly  anxious. 
His  eagle  glance  enabled  him  at  once  to  per- 
ceive the  inextricable  difficulty  into  which  France 
might  be  plunged  by  imprudent  resistance.  I9 
too,  wa»  not  without  my  share  of  anxiety.  I 
was  very  uneasy  respecting  the  probable  results 
of  the  Champ-de-Mai. 

" '  Caulincourt,'  said  the  Emperor  to  me,  *  I 
have  yielded  to  public  opinion,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced diat  this  measure  is  ill-timed.  The 
French  people  have  so  much  ardour  of  imagi- 
nation, so  much  changeableness  of  feeling,  they 
are  so  prone  to  mistake  effects  for  causes,  and  to 
deceive  themselves  respecting  their  rights,  that 
they  cannot  with  safety  be  trusted  all  at  once 
with  absolute  liberty.  The  Utopians  will  ruin  all. 
The  opposition  which  is  inherent  to  representa- 
tive governments  will  be  ill  understood.  It  will 
d^enerate  into  absurd  obstacles,  and  will  paralyze 
the  action  of  government.  To  deprive  royalty  of 
its  supremacy  is  to  take  from  it  its  moral  force.' 

<<  Under  the  influence  of  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  Emperor,  with  indefatigable  ac- 
tivi^,  employed  himself,  night  and  day,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  approaching  war.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  re-organized  and  re-established.  The 
materiel  of  the  army  no  longer  existed.  The 
store-houses  and  arsenals  were  empty,  and  it 
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seemed  as  though  a  vast  oonflagration  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  military  resooroes  of  France. 
It  is  impossible  to  conYey  any  idea  of  the  utter 
neglect  of  all  business  in  oonnesion  with  the 
war  department.  It  must»  however,  be  confessed 
that  in  the  military  preparations  the  Emperor 
was  ably  seconded.  The  re-o]f;anization  of  the 
national  guards  and  of  the  army  was  accomplished 
with  admirable  enthusiasm.  Manu&ctories  of 
arms  and  ammunition^  and  establishments  fiir 
military  clothing,  were  all  put  into  active  move- 
ment from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  excellent,  and  but  for 
impediments,  which  emanated  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  government,  the  immortal  work 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  glorious  com- 
pletion. France  presented  to  Europe  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  thirty-two  millions  of  people 
rising  in  defence  of  their  native  soil. 

^^  I  need  not,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vicenia, 
«  speak  of  the  Champ-de-Mai,  nor  of  the  official 
acts.  With  those  matters  you  are,  of  course, 
acquainted.  Less  generally  known,  but  not  less 
interesting,  are  the  private  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  gloomy  picture.  On  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  I  advert  to  this  subject,  I  am 
scrupulously  careful  to  assign  to  each  one  his 
proper  part  in  the  grand  historical  drama.  Iwasa 
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member  of  the  government.  I  saw  with  <  my 
own  eyes/  and  no  consideration  shall  withhold 
me  from  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  not  my  fault 
if  truth  conveys  a  terrible  accusation  against 
men,  who,  in  their  insane  presumption,  fancied 
themselves  capable  of  saving  France  in  their 
curule  chairs.  It  is  false  and  wicked  to  attribute 
our  disasters  to  him  whose  genius  might  have 
repaired  them,  could  he  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  his  own  inspirations.  But  thd^e  persons 
whf  would  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
honour  of  the  triumph,  evaded  the  responsibility 
of  the  defeat  I  accuse  no  one.  I  wish  only  to 
claim  for  all,  equally,  the  application  of  the 
axiom,  let  each  man  have  the  merit  or  the  blame 
of  his  own  works.  Napoleon  is  no  more,  and  the 
hero  who  shed  so  much  lustre  over  France  must 
not  be  disavowed  by  his  country.  He  is  still 
too  near  to  us  to  be  judged  fairly.  To  judge 
Napoleon  must  be  the  task  of  posterity. 

<'  The  appointment  of  Carnot  to  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  interior,  was  much  censured. 
The  past  conduct  of  that  celebrated  man,  and 
his  well-known  republican  opinions,  filled  the 
Imperialists  with  alarm.  My  polidcal  creed  was 
totally  opposed  to  that  of  Carnot ;  but  his  con- 
duct at  Antwerp,  in  1814,  assured  me  that  he 
would  do  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  the  in- 

i2 
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terest  of  his  country.  In  ordinary  times  Camot 
would  not  have  accepted  office  under  a  system 
of  government  adverse  to  that  which  he  con- 
ceived indispensable  to  his  country's  wdfiire; 
but  in  the  fearful  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed,  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  personal 
opinions,  and  cordially  supported  the  Emperor, 
whose  cause  he  identified  with  the  cause  of 
France.  Camot's  conduct  in  1815  was  highly 
honourable. 

<<  The  honest  frankness  of  his  nature  rendofid 
him  incapable  of  dissembling,  and  from  him  the 
Emperor  sometimes  heard  language  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed.  One  day,  when  I 
was  present,  Camot  said  to  him — ^  Sire,  your 
(icte  additiannel  has  displeased  the  nation.  It  does 
not  answer  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Permit  me 
to  modify  it.  I  have  courage  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  because  your  wel&re  and  ours  depend  on 
your  deference.  • .  .  (Here  the  Emperor  made 
a  gesture  indicative  of  displeasure.)  .  .  •  The 
word  ofiends  you.  Sire ;  but  I  know  of  no  other 
which  so  well  expresses  my  meaning.  I  say,  there- 
fore, your  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.' 
*  But,'  replied  the  Emperor,  endeavouring  to 
check  his  impatience,  <  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates. 
Let  us  first  repel  him,  and  when  we  obtain  peace 
we  shall  have  time  to  think  of  liberal  institutions.' 
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After  Carnot's  departure  the  Emperor  said  to 
me — <  That  man  is  certainly  animated  by  the  best 
intentions ;  but  the  house  is  on  firei  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  he  is 
thinking  about  new  arrangements  and  alterations 
to  render  it  more  convenient.  Camot  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  minds  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 

vertigo.' He  walked  about  the  room 

for  some  time,  agitated  and  thoughtful,  and  then 
he  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  which  was 
covered  with  pamphlets  and  journals  of  every 
kind.  *  Look  here,  Caulincourt,'  said  he;  'just 
see  how  the  organs  of  different  factions  imder- 
stand  what  Carnot  terms  deference  to  the  will  of 
the  people*  The  old  revolutionists  wish  me  to 
abolish  the  empire,  and  to  establish  a  republic ; 
without  that,  say  they,  there  is  no  safety.  The 
partizans  of  the  regency  reproach  me  for  not 
having  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.  The  pure 
liberals  are  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  leave  to  the  sovereign  nation  the  right 
of  restoring  it  to  me,  or  of  offering  it  to  one  who 
may  be  deemed  more  worthy.  Truly,  if  I  have 
abased  the  canon  law^  pursued  he,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  *  these  scribblers  cruelly  abuse  the 

right  of  discussing  their  absurdities 

AH  this  would  be  merely  laughable  if  we  were 
not  surrounded  by  a  million  of  armed  men.' 
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<<  A  few  days  afterwards,'*  continiied  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  '*  the  chambers  met,  and  we  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  seeing  the  feeling  whidi  ani- 
mated the  representatives.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  proper  and  desirable  than  that  Prince 
Lucien,  a  man  of  talent  and  firmness,  should 
have  been  chosen  president  of  the  chamber.  The 
acte  additionnel  conferred  on  the  chamber  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  president,  and  Lan- 
guinais  was  chosen.  This  man  was  a  reformer 
by  principle,  afrondeur  by  temperament,  and  he 
had  been  the  uniform  opponent  of  every  form  of 
government  which  had  been  established  since  the 
year  1793. 

<^  On  hearing  of  this  nomination  the  Emperor 
said,  bitterly — *  Well  done !  This  is  the  first 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  franchise  I 
granted.' 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  second  sitting  that  the 
advocate,  Dupin,  proposed  that  the  chamber 
should  not  proceed  to  business  until  the  demand 
of  the  representatives  should  be  conceded :  the 
demand  in  question  was,  that  they  diould  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  new  peers.  This  was 
merely  the  prelude  to  other  proceedings  of  the 
same  sort ;  and  in  the  following  sitting  the  same 
deputy,  Dupin,  endeavoured  to  carry  a  measure 
destructive  of  the  established  government. 
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<<  He  alleged  that  the  oath  to  be  taken  to  the 
Sovereign  by  the  nation^  (represented  by  its  de- 
puties,) in  order  to  be  valid  and  lawful,  must  not 
be  taken  in  virtue  of  a  decree  emanating  from 
the  will  of  the  prince,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law 
which  should  be  the  will  of  the  nation  constitu- 
tionally expressed. 

<^  This  captious  proposition  was  supported  by 
another  advocate  named  Roi,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  unanimous  accord  of  the  rest  of  the 
chamber.  Its  real  tendency  was  to  declare  null 
and  void  the  oath  which  had  just  been  taken  at 
the  Champ*de-Mai,  by  the  nation  and  the  army 
to  the  Emperor,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
empire.  That  oath  being  the  bond  which  united 
the  ai*my  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  to 
the  nation,  the  consequence  of  its  annulment 
must  have  been  to  deprive  Napoleon  of  the 
attributes  of  Sovereignty  and  legitimacy  with 
which  he  had  been  invested. 

^<  G)uld  the  man  who  proposed  this  measure 
be  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of  its  mischief? 
Or  was  his  object  merely  to  call  public  attention 
to  his  first  steps  in  the  career  of  politics  ? 

^  The  Emperor,  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  this  proceeding,  said,  indignantly — *  I  per- 
ceive that  the  deputies,  instead  of  uniting  with 
me  to  save  the  country,  wish  to  withdraw  from 
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my  cause,  and  to  gain  popularity  at  my  expense. 
•  •  .  Do  they  mistake  me  for  a  Louis  XVI.? 
Do  they  imagine  that  I  will  submit  to  be  ruled 
or  to  have  my  throat  cut  by  a  set  of  fectious 
brawlers  ?  My  blood  shall  be  shed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  never  on  the  scaffold? 

**  The  shrewd  and  correct  judgment  of  Na- 
poleon scanned,  with  its  usual  clearness,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  measure.  He  saw 
that  it  was  more  than  an  insult  to  his  person ;  it 
was  a  direct  attack  upon  his  throne. 

"  *  What  motive,*  pursued  he,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone,  '  can  instigate  such  conduct  oh  the 
part  of  an  unknown  individual,  who  received, 
only  yesterday,  the  honour  of  being  chosen  to 
represent  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens?  He 
has  commenced  his  career  by  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  anarchy.  Does  he  imagine  that  he  is  ful- 
filling the  duties  consigned  to  him,  by  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  of  the  evil-disposed? 
Surely  he  ought  to  know  that  a  war  cannot  be 
national  unless  the  people  are  united  heart  and 
soul  with  their  Sovereign.  What  has  the  advo- 
cate Dupin  to  complain  of?  Have  I  done  him  any 
injury?  Why  does  he  thus  furiously  assail  the  man 
who,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has  led  the 
French  to  victory,  sharing  alike  their  hardships 
and  their  glory?     The  conduct  of  Dupin  is 
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not  that  of  a  man  who  wishes    to   serve  his 
country.' 

'^  I  followed  the  Emperor  to  his  cabinet^ 
where  we  sat  writing  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  But  occupation  had  not  the  effect  of 
diverting  away  the  sad  impression  caused  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  He  was  anxious  and  agi- 
tated. After  some  time  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm  chair^  he  said  to 
me,  in  a  desponding  tone, — *  Caulincourt,  we 
are  wasting  time.  Fate  is  hurrying  France  to 
destruction.  In  present  circumstances,  the  best 
devised  plans  must  fail.  These  men  are  themselves 
working  the  ruin  of  their  country.  By  alienating 
from  me  the  affections  of  the  people,  they  are  de- 
moralizing public  feeling,  and  damping  public 
energy.  At  this  moment,  when  I  am  about  to 
join  the  army,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  government  de  facto  (for  so  it  really 
is)  in  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  chamber,  eager 
for  die  exercise  of  authority,  and  heedless  of  the 
critical  position  of  the  country. 

**  'When  the  conflict  has  fairly  commenced^  the 
presence  of  a  deliberative  body  cannot  fail  to  be 
mischievous,  perhaps  even  fatal.  Turbulent  and 
ambitious  men,  thirsting  for  popularity  and  power, 
set  themselves  up  as  advocates  of  the  people, 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign,  and   defenders    of 
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things  which  are  not  attacked.  If  their  advice 
be  not  followed,  they  lay  aside  the  character  of 
counsellors  and  become  censors.  They  next 
turn  from  censors  to  rebels.  Such  is  the  course 
of  all  deliberative  assemblies,  composed,  as  they 
are  now,  of  a  majority  of  intriguing,  dishonest, 
and  ignorant  men.  The  last  class  are  always  the 
dupes  of  the  two  former,  and  they  become  un* 
consciously  their  instruments  and  accomplices. 
The  bold  rule  the  timid;  and  weak  persons, 
whose  terrors  have  been  worked  upon,  soon  find 
that  they  have  only  been  helping  others  to  mount 
the  ladder  of  ambition.' 

'*  Your  Majesty  has,  observed  I,  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words  a  whole  catalogue  of  those  illusive 
theories  in  which  idiologists  love  to  indulge.  All 
that  I  see  passing  around  fills  me  with  sad  fore* 
bodings.     We  must  fall. 

"  *  There  is  still  hope,'  eagerly  interrupted  the 
Emperor.  '  The  first  cannon  balls  that  are  fired 
for  the  independence  of  France  will  restore  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism  in  her  representatives. 
The  game  is  begun,  and  it  must  be  played  to  an 
end.' 

"  Next  day  the  Emperor  received  the  dqju- 
tation  with  the  address.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
look  which  accompanied  that  part  of  his  answer, 
in  which  he  uttered  the  words, — *  Let  us  not  tmt- 
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tote  the  Lower  Empire!  Some  of  the  promoters 
of  discord  seemed  abashed  by  the  reproach 
which  this  expression  conveyed. 

*^  I  could  mention  a  thousand  traits  indicative 
of  the  bad  feeling  which  pervaded  the  chamber ; 
and  not  one  of  those  traits  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Napoleon,  He  could  see  through  every  dark 
manceuvre,  and  he  clearly  perceived  the  hostile 
attitude  of  that  great  power  which  was  rising  up 
in  opposition  to  the  throne.  '  The  honest  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber/  said  he,  «  do  not  see  that 
they  are  being  mystified  and  duped  by  the  royal- 
ists, who  have  many  artful  and  able  leaders 
among  their  party.  Under  the  mask  of  the  love 
of  liberty,  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  patriots,  and  with  the  acte  additi<mnel 
in  their  hands,  they  delude  them  into  disas- 
trous measures  under  the  pretext  of  reining  in 
my  tyranny.  Ask  these  new  converts,  on  the 
day  when  the  royal  cause  is  triumphant,  what 
they  mean  to  do  with  the  men  they  have  misled? 
They  will  answer,  to  send  them  into  exile  to 
reflect  on  the  dangers  of  democracy.' 

*<  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  Emperor  left 
the  capital  to  make  head  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  arrayed  against  our  unfortunate 
country." 

^^  I  asked  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  whether  it 
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was  true  that  General  Bourmont  had  aotidted 
leave  to  enter  the  Emperor's  servicei  and  that 
it  was  on  the  application  and  guarantee  of 
General  Gerard  that  the  Emperor  consented  to 
employ  him. 

^^  Your  question/'  replied  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza,  *^  brings  to  my  recollection  one  of  those 
acts  over  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature^ 
one  would  fain  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

<^  General  Bourmont  was  well  treated  by  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  and  he  might,  like  many 
other  general  officers,  who  conceived  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  espouse  the  royal  cause,  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  white  cockade.  Imme- 
diately on  the  Emperor's  return,  the  general 
became  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the 
Tuileries.  At  one  of  the  receptions,  the  Em- 
peror was  making  his  usual  tour  through  the 
saloons,  and  addressing  a  few  gracious  words  to 
those  present.  Suddenly  he  perceived  Bour- 
mont, and  he  passed  on  without  speaking.  The 
general  followed  him,  and  said, — <  Sire,  the 
Allies  have  declared  war  against  France.  I  en- 
treat your  Majesty  to  accept  my  services.' 

''  The  Emperor  turned  rouiid,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  general,  said,  in  a  very  de- 
cided tone  of  voice,  ^  No,  General  Bourmont, 
no.' 
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((  < 


Siret  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  whid^ 
should  make  me  forfeit  the  honour  of  serving  in 
the  army.     The  favour  which  I  solicit        ■* 

'*  *  Bye  and  bye. — Bye  and  bye,  I  will  think 
of  iu' 

^'  <  Sire/  replied  Bourmont,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  <  I  should 
have  thought  that  a  man  like  me  had  no  need 
to  perform  quarantine.' 

<<  <  We  shall  see — ^we  shall  see,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  passed  on. 

<'  There  was  a  report  in  circulation  that  Ge- 
rard had  influenced  the  Emperor  in  thus  slight- 
ing Bourmont ;  but  I  have  heard  a  very  di£Perent 
account,— viz.  that  Gerard  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  Bourmont's  conduct.  At  all  events, 
the  General  got  a  command — ^you  know  the 
rest." 

^*  I  heard,"  replied  I,  **  though  without  be- 
lieving it,  the  story  of  General  Bourmont's  ap- 
plication to  the  Emperor.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  to  which  one  finds  it  di£Scult  to  give 
credit.'' 

"  The  Emperor,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  con- 
signed the  management  of  the  government  to  a 
council,  composed  of  his  two  brothers,  Lucien 
and  Joseph,  die  four  ministers  of  state,  Defer- 
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mont,  St.  Jean,  d' Angeiy,  Boulay  de  la  Menrthe, 
Merlin,  and  several  other  ministers.  He 
wound  up  his  instructions  with  these  words:— 
*  I  depart  to-night.  Do  your  duty — die  army 
and  I  will  perform  ours.  I  recommend  you  to  act 
with  union,  zeal,  and  energy.  Be  careful,  gen- 
tlemen, not  to  suffer  liberty  to  degenerate  into 
licence,  or  anM*chy  to  take  place  of  order.  Bear 
in  mind  that  on  unity  the  success  of  our  exer- 
tions must  depend.' 

^^  After  the  Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
where  he  had  numerous  orders  to  dispatch,  I 
once  more  earnestly  renewed  my  request  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  the  army.  '  No,  Cau- 
lincourt,  no,'  replied  he ;  Mt  is  impossible.  Do 
not  think  of  it.' 

*'  I  represented  to  him  that  the  post  of  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  was  at  that  moment  merdy 
nominal,  and  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  in  Paris. 

'*  <  Say  no  more  of  this — it  cannot  be;  and 
on  my  still  urging  him  to  consent  to  my  going, 
he  added, — ^  I  am  going  to  take  Maret  widi  me, 
and  if  I  were  not  to  leave  you  in  Paris,  who 
would  there  be  here  on  whom  I  could  rely.' 

*^  The  Emperor  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
some  business  connected  with  the  different  minis- 
terial departments.    He  gave  me  his  private 
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instructions  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 
He  foresaw  many  misfortunes ;  but  he  trusted 
with  perfect  reliance  to  his  devoted  army. 

^<  The  clock  struck  three,  and  daylight  was 
b^inning  to  appear.  ^  Farewell,  Caulincourt,' 
said  the  Emperor,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 
*  Farewell — we  must  conquer  or  die.' .  .  .  With 
hurried  steps,  he  passed  through  the  apartments, 
his  mind  being  evidently  absorbed  by  melancholy 
ideas.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he 
cast  a  lingering  look  around  him,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  his  carriage. 

*<  When  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  and  the 
ratding  of  the  wheels  was  no  longer  audible,  the 
most  gloomy  feelings  overwhelmed  me.  The 
silence  which  pervaded  the  capital  seemed  to 
bode  evil.  I  went  down  into  the  garden,  and 
walked  about,  but  without  being  able  to  calm  the 
inward  agitation  that  preyed  upon  me.  A  mass 
of  flame  seemed  to  be  gathering  on  the  horizon ; 
I  heard  the  howling  of  the  storm,  and  my  eyes 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Seine.  From  that  direction  came  the 
thunderbolts  which  dealt  destruction  on  France.'' 
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MiDisterial  communications  to  the  Cbamben — Diasatitfitt- 
tion  of  the  membera— The  Emptor's  Tiews  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France — Napoleon's  resenre  in  re- 
ference to  Maria  Louisa — Mysterious  billet — ^The  Dulce 
de  Vicenza's  suspicion— Interview  with  Camol— Noo- 
tumal  yisit  to  the  Duke  of  Otianto — Fatal  telegraphic 
dispatch — The  disasters  of  Waterloo — Exultation  of  the 
Royalists — Disturbances  in  the  theatres — ^llie  Marseil- 
laise Hymn — Napoleon  arrives  at  the  Elya^  Palace — 
His  grief  and  agitation — His  description  of  the  battle— 
Bourmont's  defection — Napoleon's  mortal  blow — Project 
of  assembling  the  two  Chambers — Lucien  and  Joseph — 
The  Duke  de  Bassano — CouTOcation  of  .the  Council-- 
The  bulletin  of  Mont  St.-Jean — The  Emperor's  address 
— Animated  discussion  in  the  Council — Message  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies — The  Emperor's  communica- 
tions to  the  two  Chambers — ^Bestocation  of  the  Boorbon 
family — Deputation  to  the  Emperor — Napoleon*s  re- 
mark to  Count  Regnault. 

<^  On  the  day  after  the  Emperor's  departnrey  I 
proceeded,  in  company  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  the  chamber  of  peers.  Camot  pre- 
sented an  accurate  report  of  the  true  situation  of 
the  country.     He  announced  that  the  Emperor 
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wished,  in  concurrence  with  the  Chambers,  to 
give  suitable  organic  laws  to  France.  With 
praiseworthy  courage  and  candour  he  acknow- 
ledged the  fears  excited  in  the  friends  of  the 
government  by  the  manifest  progress  of  demor 
gogic  spirit.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  on 
the  union  of  all  depended  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

<<  The  boldness  of  this  avowal  gave  umbrage 
to  some ;  but  Carnot  carried  along  with  him  the 
authori^'  of  his  own  example.  He  was  a  sincere 
republican ;  and  yet  he  refrained  from  the  decla- 
ration of  his  opinions,  in  consideration  of  the 
dangers  which  menaced  his  country.  There 
was  only  one  man  who  could  save  France,  and 
Carnot  devoted  all  his  energies  to  aid  that  man, 
zealously  and  loyally. 

"  Carnot's  address  was  followed  by  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  represented, 
without  reserve,  our  position  with  Europe  in 
arms  against  us ;  and  I  stated  that  it  was  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  Allied  Powers  not  to 
grant  any  truce,  nor  to  accede  to  any  treaty  with 
France.  I  described  the  fruitless  efforts  made 
by  the  Emperor  to  bring  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
to  pacific  sentiments,  by  making  every  concession 
compatible  with  national  honour.  I  observed 
that  France,  being  menaced  on  all  sides  by  war- 
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like  preparations,  was  under  the  neoesnty  of 
striking  the  first  bk>w  in  the  conflict»  under  pun 
of  compromising  her  dignity  and  her  interests 
by  protracted  hesitation.  I  conchided  by  i^peal- 
ing  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  repre- 
sentative powers,  and  imploring  them  to  aid  and 
support  the  Emperor,  who  was  himself  on  the 
frontiers,  fighting  in  defence  of  the  independence 
of  the  country. 

"  My  address,"  pursued  the  Duke,  **  excites 
some  sjonpathy.  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  were  actuated  by 
good  intentions,  but  energy  was  wanting.  Fore- 
seeing a  defeat,  all  suffered  themselves  to  be  m- 
fluenced  by  personal  considerations — all  were 
anxious  to  be  saved  firora  foreign  dominatioD, 
provided  they  could  be  saved  without  detriment 
to  their  possessions  and  interests.  SelfishnesSi 
diat  scourge  of  society,  was  destined  to  prevail 
over  generous  resolves.  How  very  litde  great 
political  characters  appear  when  we  have  a  close 
view  of  them. 

**  Communications,  similar  to  those  made  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  were  presented  to  die 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  two  ministers  of  state : 
they  elicited  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  the  representatives.  In  the 
interval  between  the  departure  and  the  return  of 
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the  Emperor,  the  Chambers,  instead  of  devot- 
ing attention  to  measures  of  defence,  resumed 
their  discussions  on  the  acte  additionnel,  and 
launched,  into  theoretic  dissertations,  of  which 
untimeliness  was  their  least  objection. 

'*  On  perceiving  the  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Chambers,  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  which  were  impressed 
with  that  correctness  of  observation  which  cha- 
racterized him.  How  perfect  was  his  acquaint- 
ance  witli  the  machinery  of  government  I  To 
what  a  degree  of  prosperity  would  he  not  have 
brought  France,  if,  instead  of  directing  all  his 
efforts  to  her  aggrandizement,  he  had  confined 
his  attention  to  her  internal  government.  But 
his  volcanic  temperament,  which  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  made  him  regard  nothing  as  impos- 
^ble,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
conquests  and  wonders.  He  could  not  brook 
the  thought  of  seeing  ardent  and  intellectual 
France,  without  preponderance,  without  domi* 
nation,  over  the  European  equilibrium.  He  re- 
solved to  see  her  unrivalled  in  glory,  respected 
and  envied  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
year  1815  closed  this  brilliant  dreain«  Terrible 
reality  superseded  the  noble  illusions  of  a  noble 
heart.     France  destroyed  the  existence  of  her 
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hero»  before  his  last  sigh  was  breathed  at  St 
Helena !" 

*'  Eren  now,"  said  I  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
<*  whenever  I  pronounce  hb  name,  a  bitter  regret 

attaches  itself  to  a  painful  recollection .  Did 

Napoleon  often  speak  of  his  son  and  Maria 
Louisa? 

^*  Of  his  son  sometimes;  but  of  the  Empress 
never.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
never  alluded  to  the  negotiations  whidi  I  was  to 
have  undertaken  in  1814,  for  re-uniting  him  to 
Maria  Louisa.  Having  been  deceived  in  his 
hopes  of  possessing  the  afiections  of  the  woman 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  anxious  to  avoid  a  useless  explanation. 
He  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  disdained 
to  reproach. 

<<  I  will  mention  to  you,''  continued  the  Duke, 
*<  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  that  strange  pe» 
riod  called  the  Hundred  Days,  during  which 
the  government  had  no  positive  or  palpable 
existence.  An  occult  power  ruled  the  public 
mind,  and  directed  the  public  resources.  Honest 
men  found  themselves  betrayed  and  mystified. 
They  beheld  scenes  and  deeds  of  darkness  which 
they  could  not  bring  to  light, — they  saw  mischief 
which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  denounce. 
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«  It  was  midnight,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
cabinet  writing,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly 
diverted  from  my  occupation  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  In  a  few  moments  I 
heard  hurried  footsteps  approaching  my  apart- 
ment. The  usher  entered  and  presented  to  me 
a  note  which  was  scarcely  sealed.  It  contained 
only  the  following  words,  written  in  Latin : — 
"  The  army  has  been  destroyed  at  Waterloo."  I 
was  for  a  moment  petrified. — But  a  rapid  re- 
flection brought  me  to  myself.  This,  thought  I, 
is  the  work  of  some  demon,  and  the  intelligence 
here  communicated  is  intended  to  be  circulated 
through  Paris.  I  rang  the  bell  violently.  Stop 
the  bearer  of  this  note,  I  exclaimed.  Do  not  let 
him  leave  the  house. 

*'  *  Sire,'  replied  the  usher,  <  I  was  in  the 
porter's  l<^ge,  when  a  gentlemanly-looking  man 
entered.  He  appeared  rather  agitated,  and  he 
said,  hurriedly,  — **  Here  is  a  letter  for  the  mi- 
nister, and  here  is  a  twenty-franc  piece  for  any 
one  who  will  deliver  it  to  him  immediately, 
wheresoever  he  may  be." — Having  uttered  these 
words,  the  person  disappeared  as  hurriedly  as  he 
had  entered/ 

<^  I  could  not,  I  would  not,"  continued  the 
Duke,  **  believe  what  I  saw  written,  and  yet, 
thought  I,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  one 
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would  give  twenty  francs  for  the  sake  of  a  silly 
hoax.  I  instantly  ordered  a  coach,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  Carnot.  I  showed  him  the  billet, 
and  expressed  my  fears  respecting  machinations 
hatched  by  the  Emperor's  enemies. 

**«The  last  telegraphic  intelligence,  which 
was  received  to-day  at  noon/  said  Carnot,  <  was 
satisfactory.  The  Haie  Sainte  and  Mont-Saint- 
Jean  had  been  carried  by  our  troops.' 

**  That  is  true,  replied  I,  but  how  happens  it 
that  we  have  no  later  news  ? 

«« « That  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Sup- 
posing the  telegraph  nearest  to  the  theatre  of 
war  to  have  gone  wrong ;  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  interrupt  the  communications  along  the  whole 
line.' 

*<  I  am  exceedingly  uneasy  ....  If  the  fatal 
news  be  true,  it  must  have  been  transmitted  this 
evening  by  the  telegraph.  The  signals  are 
visible  until  three^uarters  past  eight. 

**  *  No  dispatch  has  arrived  this  evening,* 
said  Carnot,  emphatically;  *of  that  I  am 
certain.' 

<<  You  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Carnot,  that 
you  have  received  none  ? 

<'  He  immediately  seized  the  idea  which  my 
words  were  intended  to  convey. 

**  *  If,'  said  he,  <  your  suspicions  were  just,  he 
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would  certainly  deserve  to  be  hanged.  ...  Bat 
let  us  go,  without  delay,  and  clear  up  this 
afiSair.' 

«  We  shall  not  get  at  the  truth,  said  I. 

<'  Carnot  speedily  dressed  himself,  and  we 
both  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  *  We  will  not  give  him  time  to  invent  any 
falsehoods,'  said  Carnot.  *  We  will  follow  the 
servant  into  his  bed-room,  and  take  him  by 
surprise.' 

"  However,  our  nocturnal  visit  put  Fouch6 
sufficiently  on  his  guard.  He  raised  himself 
up  in  his  bed,  and  gazed  at  us  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

'<  <  Colleague,'  said  Carnot,  in  a  sharp  tone, 
^  you  have  received  intelligence  from  the  army 
which  has  not  been  communicated  to  us.' 

«'  <  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  he,  evidently 
disconcerted.     '  I  have  received  none.' 

<<  *  We  have  sustained  terrible  disasters.  The 
army  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  at  Wa- 
terloo.' 

**  <  How  did  you  hear  this  ?  No  doubt  it  is  all 
an  absurd  invention.'  As  he  uttered  these  words 
his  voice  faltered. 

''  Duke,  said  I,  the  report  is  either  true  or 
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fidse.  If  this  speaks  truth,  stid  I,  presenting  to 
him  the  note,  the  news  must  have  been  eommo* 
nicated  by  tel^raph,  fin*  there  has  not  been 
time  for  the  arrival  of  a  courier. 

<<  <  What  do  you  infer  from  that?'  said  be» 
drily. 

«  <  Parbleu !'  exclaimed  Camot ;  *  what  we 
infer  from  it  is,  that  we  are  delivered  up,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  enemy;  and  that  there  is 
among  us  a  traitor — a  Judas !' 

<<  <  Have  you  come  here  to  insult  me  ?  said 
he,  hastily  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  on 
his  robe  de  chambre* 

'^  *•  There  can  be  no  insult,'  rejoined  Camot, 
sternly,  <  except  for  one  who  feek  that  the  epi- 
thets  of  traitor  and  Judas  are  applicable  to 
himself*' 

<*  Monsieur,    said    I,    addressing    myself  to 
Fouch^,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  words;   we 
have  come  here  to  discuss  a  fact  •  .  •  You  affirm 
that  you  have  received  no  news? 
'<  *  I  do,  positively.' 

<<Then  it  fidlows  that  the  intdiligtBce  an- 
nounced in  this  anonymous  billet  is  false  ? 
"  <  I  cannot  say  whether  it  be  fake  or  true  ? 
<<  Well,    the     telq^fdi    of    this    morning 
will,   I  hope,  prove  that  I  have  been  misiii- 
formed. 
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*^  *  And)  even  supposing  the  tel^aph  w«re 
to  confirm  this  sinister  news !  do  I  command  the 
teiegrapb  ?  Besides,  what  motive  could  I  have 
for  suppressing  dispatches  and  delaying  their 
communication  ?' 

<<  We  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  make  any  reply 
to  these  remarks,  and  we  accordingly  took  our 
leave. 

«  <  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?'  said  Camot 
to  me,  after  we  came  out. 

<<  *  I  think,'  replied  he,  '  that  he  knows  all, 

and  that  the  disaster  is  but  too  certain 

We  are  lost.* 

<'  I  fear  so He  has  spies  and  agents 

everywhere*  He  has  received  the  news,  no 
matter  by  what  means;  and  his  object  is  to 
devise  some  diabolical  plan  for  repressing  the 
national  feeling  which  would  be  excited  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

^  The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  affair 
was,  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tele- 
graph announced  the  fatal  catastrophe,  {ind  that 
the  tenour  of  the  dispatches  evidently  denoted 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  last  correspon* 
denoe  communicated  to  the  council. 

*<  The  person  who  conununicated  this  infor* 
mation  never  made  himself  known.  How  he 
obtained  his  information  I  am  unable  to  gu< 

VOL.  II.  K 
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<*  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  couriers 
aiTived.  It  was  determined  in  the  council  that 
the  fatal  telegraphic  dispatch  should  not  be 
made  known,  and  that  the  most  perfect  secrecy 
should  be  observed  until  the  receipt  of  further 
intelligence.  Nevertheless,  in  the  evening  the 
news  was  whispered  in  som»  of  the  fashionable 
salons,  •  .  •  and  it  was  easy  to  read  in  the  trium- 
phant looks  of  the  royalists  the  disasters  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

<<  Next  day,  alarm  began  to  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind.  The  interruption  of  the 
bulletins  created  fear ;  and  the  populace  evinced 
symptoms  of  that  sort  of  suppressed  agitation 
which  always  precedes  a  crisis.  Some  distur- 
bances also  took  place  in  the  theatres.  The  pit 
called  for  the  performance  of  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  and  turbulent  groups  assembled  in  the 
coulisses  and  green-rooms. 

<<  The  Emperor's  eiqiected  arrival  was  an- 
nounced to  me  during  the  night  by  a  courier 
from  Laon.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
£lys6e  to  receive  him.  Scarcely  six  days  had 
elapsed  since  I  bade  him  &fewell,  and  those  six 
days  had  obliterated  the  past,  and  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  present  and  the  fiiture. 

**  The  Emperor  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
overcome  by  grief,  and  exhausted  by  &tigue. 
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He  endeavoured  to  give  vent  to  the  emotions 
of  bis  heart,  but  his  oppressed  respiration  per- 
mitted him  only  to  articulate  broken  sentences — 
*  The  army/  he  said,  '  has  performed  prodigies 
of  valour !  .  .  •  .  inconceivable  efforts  f  .  •  .  • 
What  troops  !  .  .  .  Ney  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man      He  caused  my  cavalry  to  be  cut 

to  pieces  !  .  .  .     All  has  been  sacrificed  !  .    .    • 

I  am  ill  and  exhausted I  must  He  down 

for  an  hour  or  two.  .  .  .  My  head  burns  .  .  . 
I  must  take  a  bath  !' 

<<  He  took  the  bath,  and  retired  to  bed ;  but 
he  continued  restless  and  feverish.  He  asked  me 
many  questions,  but  I  was  so  fearful  of  increas- 
ing his  excitement  that  I  absolutely  refused  to 
speak  of  the  affiiirs  of  Paris.  I  had  none  but 
disheartening  communications  to  make  to  him. 
The  altered  expression  of  his  countenance  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  sufferings  of  his  mind; 
but  nevertheless  he  could  neither  divide  his 
thoughts  from  the  fatal  field  which  he  had  just 
quitted,  nor  subdue  his  anxiety  for  the  course  of 
ftilairs  in  Paris. 

*•  ^It  is  grievous  !*  he  exclaimed,  *  to  think  that 
we  should  have  been  overcome  after  so  many 
heroic  efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do 
not  shed  more  glory  on  the  French  army  than 
the  defeat  of  Mont  St.-Jean.  •  .  .     Our  troops 
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have  not  been  beaten ;  thejr  have  been  sacrificed^ 
massacred  by  overwhelming  numbers.  •  •  •  My 
guards  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces 

without  asking  for  quarter I  wished  to 

have  died  with  them;  but  they  exclaimed — 
^<  Withdraw  I  withdraw  !  You  see  that  death  is 
resolved  to  spare  your  Majesty/'  And  opening 
their  ranks,  my  old  grenadiers  screened  me  frook 
the  carnage,  forming  around  me  a  rampart  of 
their  bodies.  •  •  •  .  My  brave,  my  admirable 
guard  has  been  destroyed, ....  and  I  have  not 
perished  with  them  !' 

**  The  Emperor  paused,  and  heaved  deep 
sighs.  I  listened  to  the  sad  recital  with  agonized 
feelings. 

"  *  I  had/  resumed  the  Emperor,  '  combined 
a  bold  manoeuvre  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  the  two  hostile  armies.  I  had  com* 
bined  my  cavalry  into  a  single  corps  of  twen^ 
thousand  men,  and  ordered  it  to  rush  into  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  cantonments.  This  bold 
attack,  which  was  executed  on  the  14th,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  seemed  likely  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  French  troops  never 
calculate  the  number  of  an  enemy's  force.  .  •  . 
They  care  not  how  they  shed  their  Uood  in  sue- 
cess.  .  .  They  are  invincible  in  prosperity;  •  . 
but  I  was  compelled  to  change  my  plan !  Instead 
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of  making  an  unexpected  attack,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  regular  battle,  having 
<^po8ed  to  me  two  combined  armies,  supported 
by  immense  reserves !  The  enemy's  forces  quad- 
rupled the  number  of  ours.  I  had  calculated  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  regular  battle.  The  in- 
fiimous  desertion  of  Bourmont  forced  me  to 
change  all  my  arrangements.  To  pass  over  to 
the  enemy  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  I  Atrocious ! 
The  blood  of  his  fellow  countrymen  be  on  his 
bead  I  The  maledictions  of  France  will  pursue 
him.' 

<<  Sire,  observed  I,  on  a  former  occasion  you  . 
rejected  that  man ;  how  unfortunate  that  you 
did  not  follow  your  own  impulse  ! 

^*  ^  Oh !  this  baseness  is  incredible.  The  annals 
of  the  French  army  offer  no  precedent  for  such 
a  crime.  Jomini  was  not  a  Frenchman.  The 
consequences  of  this  defection  have  been  most 
disastrous.  It  has  created  despondency  in  the 
minds  of  thosewho  witnessed  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  previous  treasons.  My  orders  were  not  pro* 
perly  understood,  and  consequently  there  was 
some  degree  of  hesitation  in  executing  them. 
At  one  time.  Grouchy  was  too  late ;  at  another 
time,  Ney  was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  intrepidity.     He  exposed  himself  to  danger 
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like  any  oommon  soldier,  without  looking  either 
before  or  behind  him;  and  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  sacrificed  without  any  necessity. 
It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  it  I  Our  army  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  yet,  we  hare  lost 
the  battle.  Generals,  Marshals,  —  all  fought 
gloriously, — but  nevertheless  an  indescribable 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  pervaded  the  com- 
manders of  the  army.    There  was  no  unity,  no 

precision,  in  the  movements and,'  added  he, 

with  painful  emotion,  ^  I  have  been  assured  that 
cries  of  sauve  qui  peut  were  uttered.  I  cannot 
believe  this.  What  I  suffered,  Caulinoourt,  was 
worse  than  the  tortures  of  FcHitainebleau.  I 
feel  that  I  have  had  my  death  wound.  The  blow 
I  received  at  Waterloo  is  mortal !' 

**  What  could  I  say  in  reply  to  this  ?*'  said  the 
Duke.  "  What  consolation  could  I  offer  to  his 
wounded  spirit  ? 

<<  I  retired  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  where  he 
rejoined  me  in  about  half  an  hour  after.  His 
pale  countenance  and  sunken  eyes  bore  evidence 
of  his  mental  suffering;  but  he  had  recovered 
some  degree  of  calmness. 

*^ '  My  intention  is,'  said  he,  <  to  unite  the  two 
Chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  I  will  faith- 
fully describe  to  them  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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army)  and  af^peal  to  ibem  for  the  means  of  sav<» 
ing  the  country.  After  that,  I  will  again  return 
to  the  seat  of  war/ 

*<  Sire,  said  I,  the  intelligence  of  our  disasters 
has  already  transpired ;  and  there  is  considerable 
agitation  in  the  public  mind. 

**  <  My  first  intention  was,'  said  he,  *  on  my 
arrival  in  the  capital^  to  alight  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies;  and  whilst  yet  covered  with  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  field  of  batde,  to  unfold 
the  danger  of  the  country.  I  was  dissuaded  from 
this  design.' 

**  1  feel  much  grieved,  Sire,  in  being  com- 
pelled to  add  to  your  unhappiness ;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  make  your  Majesty  acquainted 
with  the  truth.  The  feeling  of  the  Deputies  is 
more  hostile  than  ever. 

<c  €  Nevertheless,'  he  exclaimed,  <  they  must 
yield  to  conviction.' 

*^  They  knew  before  the  meeting  of  the  coun> 
cil,  resumed  I,  the  extent  of  our  disasters,  and 
yet  no  sympathy  for  your  misfortunes  was  mani- 
fested previously  to  your  return.  The  machina- 
tions which  ruined  us  in  1814,  are  renewed  in 
1815  under  new  forms. 

" '  Treachery,  treachery  everywhere !  Where 
is  the  heroism  of  '93,  when  all  France  arose  as  one 
man  to  repel  foreign  invasion  ?     Gm  these  men 
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have  French  blood  in  their  veins?  His  eyes 
beamed  with  extraordinary  lustre. 

*^  Sire,  said  I,  deign  to  listen  to  me  !  The 
Chambers  neither  deserve  your  confidence^  nor 
will  they  answer  to  your  appeal.  Permit  me 
likewise  to  say  that  I  regret  to  see  your  Majesty 
in  Paris.  It  would  have  been  better,  Sire,  if  you 
had  not  separated  from  your  army,  which  was 
your  strength,  your  safety.  In  the  midst  of  your 
troops,  you  are  inviolable.  They  are  courtiers 
who  will  never  betray  or  forsake  you.  With 
them  you  are  still  a  redoubtable  chief;  without 
them  you  are  a  powerless  Sovereign. 

'*  *  I  have  no  longer  an  army,'  said  be,  mourn- 
fully. '  I  may  find  men,  but  how  are  they  to 
fight  ?  They  are  without  arms  or  ammunition. 
However,  by  dint  df  patriotism  and  unity  all 
may  yet  be  repaired.  You  are  low-spirited,  my 
dear  Caulincourt.  You  view  things  through  the 
veil  of  disappointment.  After  all,  the  deputies 
are  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  we  must 
not  despair  of  their  patriotism  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  the  question  at  issue  is,  not  opposition  to 
me  personally,  but  the  salvation  of  the  country ; 
and  they  must  second  me.  They  feel  the  weight 
of  the  awful  duty  that  hangs  upon  them,  and 
they  know  that  they  are  responsible  to  their 
fellow  citizens.      Three   months   ago    France 
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greeted  my  return  with  enthusiasm.  Is  that  for- 
gotten?* 

^*  Lucien  and  Joseph  entered^  and  the  Em- 
peror anxiously  questioned  them  respecting  the 
course  which  the  Chambers  were  likely  to  adopt. 
Their  answers  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I  had 

expressed,  and  they  advised  him  to  defer  the  con- 

»  

vocation  for  the  imperial  sitting.  They  added, 
that  it  appeared  to  them  most  advisable  to  allow 
the  Ministers  to  take  some  previous  measure. 

**  The  Emperor  gave  me  some  orders,  which 
I  retired  to  execute.  I  was  glad  that  he  had 
consulted  his  brothers  before  he  came  to  any  de- 
termination. Lucien  is  a  man  of  judgment  and 
resolution.  He  knew,  as  well  as  I,  the  real  state 
of  things,  and  he  was  certain  to  give  none  but 
good  advice. 

<<  In  passing  through  the  apartments,  I  found 
them  filled  with  all  the  great  functionaries  and 
dignitaries,  who  had  hurried  to  the  Elys^  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Emperor's  arrival.  The  aides-de-camp 
and  officers  who  had  returned  from  Waterloo, 
were  eagerly  interrogated.  The  terrific  spec- 
tacle of  the  route  and  destruction  of  the  army 
was  still  present  to  their  eyes ;  and  the  details 
they  gave  filled  with  dismay  all  who  heard  them. 
The  scenes  of  Fantainebleau  were  re-enacted  at 

k3 
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the  Elys^.  The  actors  were  the  same,  and 
their  conduct  no  less  shameful. 

<*As  I  was  coming  out,  I  met  the  Duke 
de  Bassano,  who  had  not  left  the  Emperor. 
*  All  is  lost !'  said  he,  pressing  my  hand.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  he  narrated  to 
me  some  particulars  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge.  I  could  not  help  repeating  with 
him.     «  All  is  lost !' 

*^  Ever  since  the  Emperor's  arrival,  I  had  been 
in  a  state  of  mind  whidi  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.  At  Fontainebleau  I  thoc^t  I  had 
suffered  every  extreme  of  mental  agony.  But  I 
was  deceived.  My  torments  were  now  renewed 
under  a  still  more  painful  aspect.  In  1814, 
foreign  conquerors  within  our  walls  dictated  laws 
to  us.  We  had  to  submit  to  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished. But  now,  the  government  was  our 
own ;  the  Emperor  was  in  Paris ;  public  feeling 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  was  hostQe  to 
the  enemy  and  to  the  second  restoration.  With 
the  active  and  intelligent  concurrence  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  the  country  might  be  saved. 
Who  was  the  person  who  intervened  between 
the  nation  and  her  Sovereign  ?  Who  consum- 
mated our  ruin  ? 

"  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartments  to  con- 
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9oie  myself.  These  successive  trials  had  almost 
exhausted  my  firmness.  I  am  not  of  a  tempera- 
ment to  fall  lukewarmly;  and  I  fdt  my  strength 
sinking  beneath  this  tenacity  of  misfortune. 

<*  After  the  lapse  of  about  two  hours,  I  re- 
turned  to  the  £lys6e,  where  the  council  was 
convoked.  All  the  ministei's  were  present.  The 
Duke  de  Bassano  read  the  bulletin  of  Mont 
St.-Jean.  To  that  sentence  of  death  the  Em- 
peror,  with  dignity,  made  the  f<rflowing  reply : — 
*  The  army  is  covered  with  glory.  Desertions, 
misunderstandings,  and  an  inexplicable  faulity 
have  rendered  unavailing  the  heroic  exertions  of 
our  troops*  Our  disasters  are  great ;  but  they 
are  still  reparable  if  my  efforts  are  seconded.  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  stimulate  a  noble  impulse. 
If  the  French  people  rise,  the  enemy  will  be 
subdued.  I^  instead  of  resorting  to  prompt 
measures,  and  making  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
time  is  wasted  in  disputes  and  discussions,  all 
is  lost.  The  enemy  is  in  France — in  eight 
days  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
To  save  the  country,  it  is  requisite  that  I 
should  be  invested  with  vast  power,  with  a  tem- 
porary dictatorship.  For  the  interest  of  all,  I 
ought  to  possess  this  power.  But  it  wiU  be 
more  proper,  more  national,  that  it  should  be 
conferred  on  me  by  the  Chambers.' 
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<^  No  reply  was  made  to  this  address,  to  which 
all  listeaed  with  downcast  eyes;  or,  to  qpeak 
more  correctly,  I  should  say  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fouch6,  who  darted  oblique  glances 
on  the  countenances  of  his  colleagues,  as  if  to 
watch  their  feelings* 

^  The  Emperor  called  upon  Camot  to  de- 
liver his  opinion,  which  he  did  frankly  and 
energetically.  He  spoke  as  follows : — *  It  is 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  country  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  to  summon  every  French  patriot  to  take 
up  arms.  Paris  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  defended  to  the.  last  extremity,  <»*  we 
must  retire  behind  the  Loire,  recal  the  army  of 
La  Vendue,  with  the  corps  of  observatbn  of  the 
soutli,  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  until  it  be 
possible  to  collect  or  organize  sufficient  forces  to 
resume  the  ofiensive,  and  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  France.' 

«<  I  did  not  share  Carnot's  c^inion^  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  retreat  on  the  Loire.  I  called 
to  mind  the  events  of  18l4>  and  I  maintained^ 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  positive  conviction, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  enemy 
would,  a  second  time^  decide  the  fiite  of  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  safety  of  the  country,  said 
I,  must  not  depend  upon  isolated  measures,  or 
on  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  the  Allied 
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Powers.  (Here  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  certain 
personage.)  It  is  indispensable,  Sire,  that  your 
Majes^  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute* 
dictatorship.  The  nation  must  make  a  great 
efiinrt.  The  Chambers  must  do  their  duty  by  not 
separating  the  cause  of  the  country  from  that  of 
its  Sovereign.  These  are  the  conditions  on  which 
the  safety  of  France  depends. 

'<  Whilst  I  was  speaking,  Fonch6  was  evidently 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  course  which  it  would 
be  most  expedient  for  him  to  adopt.  My  pro- 
position was  calculated  to  subvert  his  intrigues, 
and  to  thwart  his  plan  of  deposing  Napoleon. 
He  had  too  much  tact  to  oppose  me  openly,  and 
he  accordingly  expressed  his  concun*ence  with 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  were  unanimously 
of  my  opinion.  He  eulogized  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  which  Carnot  and  I  had  proposed.  He 
dwelt  on  the  justice  of  my  observation  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  enemy ;  and  he 
artfully  added, — <  Nevertheless,  I  think  these 
measures  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Chambers. 
By  shewing  them  good  faith  and  implicit  con- 
fidence we  shall  convince  them  that  their  duty 
is  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  in 
energetic  measures  to  save  the  independence  of 
the  nation.' 
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'<  As  he  oonduded  bis  address^  he  cast  a 
sinister  glance  at  me,  which  seemed,  as  it  wete^  a 
•defiance  to  oatwit  him.  I  saw  through  his  artful 
design  in  proposing  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers* 
His  looks  seemed  to  say,  <  You  may  spare  your- 
self all  further  trouble ;  afiairs  are  entirely  at  my 
oontroL'  Between  Fouch^  and  me  there  existed 
one  of  those  antipathies  which  reserve  into  hatred 
on  the  one  part,  and  hatred  mingled  with  om- 
tempt  on  the  other. 

*<  Decr^  protested  against  Foudi^'s  sugges- 
tion, and  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  to 
gain  over  the  deputies,  who,  he  siud,  were  dis- 
posed to  go  to  the  most  violent  extremes. 

**  Regnault  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
representatives  would  consent  to  second  the  Em- 
peror's views;  and  that  they  openly  declared  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  France. 

<<  <  Speak  candidly,'  said  the  Emperor ;  <  it  is 
my  abdication  they  wish  for,  is  it  not?' 

<<  *  I  fear  it  is.  Sire,  and  though  it  is  deqply  re- 
pugnant to  my  feelings  to  tell  your  Majesty  a 
painful  truth,  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  if  you  were 
not  to  abdicate  voluntarily,  the  Chamber  would 
require  your  abdication.' 

<«  <  Weill,  Duke  of  Otranto,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, directing  at  Fouch6  a  glance  of  severity, 
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to  which  the  latter  replied  by  an  obsequious 
gesttire  of  incredulity.  '  Well,  Duke,  this  does 
not  correspond  with  what  you  just  now  said/ 

<<  <  I  have  lived  during  other  crises,'  exclaimed 
Lucien,  with  warmth ;  <  and  under  circum- 
stances no  less  difficult  than  the  present*  It  is 
in  temporising  that  the  danger  consists*  If  the 
Chamber  be  not  willing  to  second  the  Emperor, 
his  Majesty  can  dispense  with  its  feeble  assists 
ance.  The  defence  of  the  country  is  the  first 
law  of  the  state.  If  the  Chamber  do  not  unite 
with  the  Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save 
her  by  his  single  efforts.  He  must  declare  him- 
self a  dictator ;  he  must  declare  the  whole  of 
France  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  he  must  summon 
all  true  Frenchmen  to  arms.' 

'*  Carnot  earnestly  supported  Lucien.  *  I 
surrender  my  individual  opinion,'  said  he,  <  to 
the  necessity  of  circumstances ;  and  I  declare 
that  I  consider  it  indispensable  that,  during  the 
present  crisis,  the  Sovereign  should  be  invested 
with  absolute  power.' 

<<  *  The  nation,'  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  <  did  not  elect  the  deputies  to  over- 
throw me,  but  to  support  me.  Woe  to  them 
if  the  prince  of  the  enemy  on  the  French  soil 
do  not  arouse  their  energy  and  patriotism  !  •  .  . 
Whatever  course  they  may  adopt,  I  shall  always 
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be  supported  by  the  people  and  the  army. 
Their  fate,  their  very  existence,  depends  on  my 
will.  Were  I  to  pronounce  thdr  doom,  they 
would  all  be  sacrificed.  They  are  playing  an 
artful  game.  No  matter !  I  have  no  need  to 
resort  to  stratagem.  I  have  right  on  my  side. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to 
the  Bourbons,  who  are  kept  in  reserve  for  them, 
their  attachment  to  my  person — all  these  cir- 
cumstances still  aifbrd  immense  resources  if  we 
know  how  to  profit  by  them.' 

**  He  successively  brought  under  consideration 
the  means  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  Waterloo. 
He  drew  a  bold  picture  of  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  France,  and  concluded  by  developing 
an  admirable  plan  of  defence  and  attack  for 
opposing  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him:  all  attention  was  con- 
centrated on  the  workings  of  that  stupendous 
mind,  the  energy  of  which  was  unimpaired  by 
the  reverses  and  difficulties  rising  up  on  every 
side. 

<<  The  various  shades  of  opinion  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  council  at 
length  blended  into  one,  and  all  united  in  ap- 
proving the  plans  of  the  Emperor.  *  Measures 
were  adopted  for  facilitating  their  immediate 
execution.     It  was  resolved  that  the  ministers 
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should  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Chambers,  and 
make  an  o£Ecial  communication,  or  that  they 
should  adopt  a  resolution  consistent  with  the 
urgency  of  circumstances. 

**  I  am  betraying  state  secrets,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling ;  <<  I  have  unfolded  to  you  this  scene  in 
the  council  in  order  to  give  you  a  true  idea  of 
the  terrible  position  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
motives  which  forced  on  the  second  abdication. 
Many  persons  pronounce  this  abdication  to  have 
been  an  act  of  weakness.  Thus  it  is  that  his- 
tory is  written  from  conjecture. 

<^  The  council  was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  I  will 
spare  you  the  literal  tenour  of  the  ultimatum 
addressed  to  the  Emperor.  The  Chamber  de- 
clared itself  permanent,  designated  as  high 
treason  any  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  and  declared 
to  be  treasonable  any  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  representatives,  &c. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  war  department,  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  interior,  were  requested 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  assembly. 

*^  The  Emperor  turned  pale  with  anger.  He 
rose,  and  striking  his  hand  forcibly  on  the  table, 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  — ^  I  [fought 
to  have  dismissed  these  men  before  my  de- 
parture.    I  foresaw  this.     These  factious  fire- 
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brands  will  ruin  France.  I  can  measure  the  fall 
extent  of  the  evil.  They  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  legitimate  authority.  I  must  reflect  on 
what  is  to  be  done.'     He  dissolved  die  sitting. 

<<  I  never  beheld  anything  more  hideous  than 
the  sardonic  expression  which  was  at  that  mo- 
ment depicted  in  the  countenance  of  Fouch6. 

"  I  was  roused  to  the  utmost  d^ree  of  in* 
dignatbn.  I  declared,  that  fcnr  my  own  part, 
convinced  as  I  was  of  the  usdessness  of  seeking 
to  convince  people  who  were  resolved  not  to  be 
convinced,  I  would  not  obey  the  summons  of 
the  Representatives,  and  that  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge their  right  to  call  me  to»their  bar. 

**  The  Emperor,  who  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant, sent  Regnault  with  a  message  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Camot  was  dispatched  with  a 
similar  communication  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  latter  was  listened  to  with  courtesy  and 
attention;  but  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Regnault  could  not  obtain  even  silence.  He 
was  refused  a  hearing;  and  a  second  mes^ 
sage  imperatively  commanded  those  ministers 
who  had  been  specified  in  the  first  to  appear 
immediately  in  the  Chamber. 

*^  I  need  not,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vioenza, 
(( carry  you  through  the  long  train  of  torments 
and  disgusts  which  embittered  the  close  of  my 
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pcditical  career.  The  numerous  memoirs  of  the 
period  exhibit  faithful  pictures  of  the  incon- 
sistency, the  turbulence,  and  the  deplorable  ina- 
bili^,  of  the  representative  powers. 

*'  Events  hurried  on :  we  counted  not  days, 
but  hours  and  minutes.  The  abdication  was 
wrested  from  Napoleon.  For  the  second  time 
he  resigned  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son. 
This  concession  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  conces- 
sions made  by  sovereign  authority  to  factious 
exigency:  it  has  remedied  no  evil;  ii  has  not 
saved  France  from  becoming  the  prey  of  con- 
flicting parties,  nor  from  being  ruined  by  a  feeble 
government.  In  short,  the  Emperor's  abdi- 
cation lefl  the  field  open  to  all  sorts  of  political 
speculations. 

^<  The  republicans  insisted  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  feudal  government ;  the  imperialists, 
who  had  with  them  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
urged  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Re- 
gency ;  whilst  another  party,  composed  of  the 
most  furious  speakers  in  the  assembly,  was  se- 
cretly labouring  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
on  die  throne.  Others  were  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Doubtless  I  must  seem  to  be  relating 
the  occurrences  of  a  romance ;  but,  to  our  ever- 
lasting shame,  these  occurrences  must  find  a 
place  in  the  pages  of   French  history.      But 
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amongst  all  the  projects  that  were  set  afloat, 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish '  those  which  were  pro* 
jected  by  honest  men  and  dupes  from  the 
machinations  of  unprincipled  intriguers,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  barter  the  interests  of  their 
country. 

<<  Whilst  parties  were  thus  contending  one 
with  another,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Sovereign  of 
their  choice,  one  man  succeeded  in  bafliingthem 
all,  and  placing  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne* 
He  had  maintained  constant  correspondence  with 
Ghent ;  his  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  his  re- 
gicide vote  of  '93  received  the  baptism  of  the  am* 
nesty.  In  return  for  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
which  he  surrendered  to  the  Bourbons,  the  lat- 
ter presented  to  astonished  Europe  the  incon- 
ceivable spectacle  of  Fouchd,  the  regicide,  be- 
coming a  minister  in  the  council  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI. 

<'  I  was  with  the  Emperor  when  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  came  to  ex- 
press the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  the 
Chamber  received  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  Frendh 
people. 

**  The  Emperor  at  first  received  the  deputation 
with  dignified  coolness ;  but  inspired  by  his  na- 
tural feelings,  he  delivered  an  answer  replete 
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earnest  prayers  and  recommendations  for  the 
national  prosperity  and  glory  moved  all  present* 
Lanjuinais  himself  with  difficulty  repressed  his 
emotion,  and  no  doubt  he  and  some  others  felt 
compunctious  visitings, 

'<  After  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  Reg- 
nault  observed  that  he  esteemed  himself  happy 
in  having  prevailed  on  the  Chamber  to  adopt  this 
respectful  measure* 

<<  <  Ah !'  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  anger  and  disdain,  <  then  this  is 
your  work  ? 

«  « Yes,  Sire.' 

"  •Well  then,  you  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  cannot  be  forfeited  ;' 
and  he  turned  his  back  on  Lanjuinais. 

<<  The  Emperor  had  good  reason  for  treating 
him  in  this  way.  In  the  address,  the  Chamber 
had  substituted  for  the  title  of  Emperor  the  de- 
nomination General  Bonaparte.  This  was  an 
act  of  insolence  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
permitted  by  one  of  the  Emperor's  ministers  of 
state,  the  more  especially  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Napoleon's  right  to  abdicate  was  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  dignity. 
Such  conduct  is  truly  contemptible  ! 

<<  The  painful  restraint  which  the  Emperor 
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imposed  on  himself,  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
calm  in  public,  was  thrown  aside  in  his  inter- 
course with  persons  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
He  then  seemed  to  be  profoundly  wretched. 
He  felt  unspeakable  mortification  in  attributing 
to  the  French  people  the  outrages  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  him.  <  Caulincourt,'  said  he 
to  me,  *  this  last  experience  of  mankind  has 
irrevocably  banished  from  me  those  illusions 
which  help  to  counteract  the  cares  of  sovereignty. 
I  have  no  longer  any  faith  in  patriotism  :  it  is  a 
mere  empty  word,  expressing  a  noble  idea.  The 
love  of  country  is  the  love  of  one's  self,  of  one's 
position,  of  one's  personal  interest  ....  In- 
terest !  that  miserable  motive  is  now  paramount 
over  every  other  in  France. 

*^  <  There  is  no  longer  faith  or  integrity  in  the 
bond  which  unites  the  nation  to  its  Sovereign. 
France  is  verging  towards  her  decline  •  •  .  The 
future  is  pregnant  with  disasters  •  .  .  Kings 
are  treading  on  volcanized  ground  •  .  •  The 
Bourbons  have  stripped  from  the  crown  the  halo 
with  which  I  sought  to  encircle  it  •  .  .  How 
short-sighted  •  •  .  They  cannot  perceive  that  by 
disavowing  our  glory,  and  our  conquests — ^by  de> 
preciating  the  great  and  brilliant  works  which 
have  elevated  the  throne,  they  are  destroying  its 
illusions.     I  have  elevated,  not  degraded  royalty. 
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I  have  made  it  great  and  powerful — I  have  pre- 
sented it  under  a  new  and  favourable  aspect,  to 
a  people  to  whom  it  had  become  obnoiuous — I 
had  collected  round  the  national  throne  every- 
thing that  could  fix  popular  admiration.  My 
successors  will  not  feel  the  value  of  these  attrac- 
tions. They  will  imprudently  strip  off  .the  velvet 
and  gold,  and  shew  that  the  throne  is  only  a 
few  deal  planks.' 

'^  Ah  !  thought  I,  struck  with  these  prophetic 
words,  the  glorious  days  of  France  are  past.  Tlie 
Sovereign  who  may  venture  to  seat  himself  on 
Napoleon's  throne,  may  possibly  reign,  but  he 
will  never  govern." 
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Disorderly  spirit  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies— Foudi^'s 
Machia^eltsin  —  Public  feeling  in  Paris — Conflicting 
parties  —  The  £lys6e  Palace — The  Imperial  Guards — 
A  solitary  sentinel — Napoleon's  forbearance — Alarming 
state  of  Paris — The  Duke's  visit  to  the  £Iys6e  —  In- 
evitable result  of  the  decision  of  the  Chamber— A 
curious  episode —  Unexpected  entrance  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries — Important  papers — Captain  D^lort  — 
•  His  travelling  companion — ^A  spy  —  Military  capture — 
Treason  discovered  —  Madame  D^lort  —  Her  courage — 
Her  mission  to  the  Emperor — Napoleon  leaves  tbe  £lys^ 
for  Malmaison. 


<<  The  representatives  who  were  in  op^i  rebel- 
lion launched  into  the  most  furious  declamatioiis. 
In  vain  did  Lucien,  Lab^oy6re,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Segur,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Em- 
peror, advocate  the  inheritance  of  Napoleon  IL 
in  virtue  of  the  abdication.  Several  advocates, 
among  whom  was  M.  Dupin,  made  themselvtes 
conspicuous  by  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  Impe» 
rial  cause,  and  their  exertions  in  favour  of  a 
heterogenous  system  of  government,  which 
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neither  republic  nor  empire.  The  time  of  the 
Chambers  was  wasted  in  idle  harangues,  which 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  violent  murmurs. 
But  the  brand  of  discord  was  lighted,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Emperor  attained  their  object, 

"Fouch^,  who  was  president  of  the  provisional 
government,  of  which  I  was  likewise  a  member, 
was  regent  de  facto.  He  was  the  central  point 
of  every  intrigue ;  and  by  a  thousand  hidden 
springs  he  controlled  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly.  When  urged  to  explain  his  views 
and  intentions,  Fouch6  replied  that  he  had 
never  disavowed  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.; 
but  that  Prince,  not  having  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged by  any  of  the  Powers,  we  could  not  treat 
with  them  in  his  name.  It  was  therefore  re- 
quisite, he  said,  to  adopt  Deputy  Dupin's  sug- 
gestion, and  to  stipulate  provisionally  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  afford  the  enemy 
no  pretence  for  rejecting  the  negotiators  se* 
lected  by  the  Chamber. 

«  Foucbe's  reply  was  dictated  by  the  most 
artful  Machiavelism  and  perfidy.  The  throne 
was  thus  declared  vacant,  and  was  at  the  full  and 
entire  disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  were 
advancing  by  forced  marches  on  Pai'is.  We 
exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  shew  the  &tal  con- 
sequences of  this  measure ;  but  the  violent  deda- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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mations  of  our  antagonists  prevailed^  and  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Fouch^  than  to  oppose  it* 

<<  During  this  usurped  reign  of  the  Chambers, 
the  feeling  that  pervaded  the  Parisian  popular* 
tion  was  remarkable.  Among  masses  of  people 
there  usually  prevails  a  degree  of  good  sense 
which  enables  them,  with  inconceivable  sagacityi 
to  estimate  the  ability  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  rule  them.  Tlie  legislative  authority, 
proceeding,  as  it  did,  without  object  or  unity, 
was  watched  with  painful  impatience,  and  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  no  benefit  could 
accrue  from  the  fiery  harangues  in  the  Cham* 
bers.  The  enemy  was  now  within  ten  leagues  of 
Paris. 

<'  The  Emperor,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Elys6e,  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  populace, 
whose  menacing  aspect  difiused  terror  throng 
the  capital.  Bands  of  federalists  paraded  the 
streets,  uttering  threats  against  the  representa- 
tives. An  armed  force,  under  the  command  <^ 
Fouch6,  surrounded  the  Qiamber,  and  protected 
its  deliberations,  whilst  the  approaches  to  die 
Elys6e  were  filled  by  crowds,  who  mingled  me- 
naces with  shouts  of  *  Vive  PEmpereurP  The 
state  of  Paris  was  most  alarming. 

'*  The  palace,  which  was  invested  on  the  out- 
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Side  by  turbulent  mobs,^  was  in  the  interior 
a  vast  solitude.  It  was  deserted  by  men  devoid 
of  honour  and  faith,  those  who  crouch  to  good 
fortune  and  fly  from  adversity.  The  guard — 
the  faithful  Imperial  guard — no  longer  sur- 
rounded Napoleon.  Happy  were  they  who  were 
sleepbg  their  last  sleep  on  the  field  of  Waterloa 
The  ill-starred  men  who  survived  that  great  dis- 
aster, soon  knew  not  where  to  hide  their  pro- 
scribed heads,  or  how  to  conceal  the  insignia  of 
their  immortal  glory.  Alas !  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  feelings  of  hatred  still  lurk  in  those  broken 
hearts ! 

<<  Some  wrecks  of  those  heroes  who  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  hecatombs  of  Mont  St.-Jean, 
wandered  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Elysee.  There  they  were  without  commanders, 
without  orders ....  but  no  matter,  they  were 
there.  A  single  sentinel,  in  a  tattered  uniform, 
guarded  the  door  of  the  hero  who  so  lately 
had  legions  enrolled  under  his  banners.  How 
many  unheard-of  pangs  accompanied  the  last 
convulsions  of  Napoleon's  political  existence! 

<^  His  position  at  the  Elys6e  is  unexampled  in 
history.  He  might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  have 
annihilated  the  traitors  by  a  single  word.  The 
crowds  who  surrounded  him    would,  on    the 
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slightest  signal^  have  overthrown  any  obstacle 
that  stood  between  Niqx>leon  and  the  nation. 
But  the  Emperor  would  never  have  consented  to 
excite  scenes  of  carnage.  He  well  knew  the 
terrific  nature  of  popular  justice. 

<'  I  proceeded  to  the  Elysee  to  render  him  an 
account  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  I  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  the  palace.  I  was  obliged  once 
or  twice  to  harangue  the  crowd,  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  room  for  my  carriage  to  pass  along,  and 
tliough  I  knew  the  people  to  be  all  friendly  to 
the  Emperor,  yet  the  fury  depicted  in  their 
countenances  not  a  little  alarmed  me. 

'^  I  found  the  Emperor  very  impatient  to  know 
what  had  been  done  in  Paris.  The  shouts  of 
the  populace  were  distincdy  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace. 

**  <  This  is  dreadful,'  said  he  to  me,  as  I 
entered.  ^  The  mob  may  be  led  to  the  commifr- 
sion  of  some  excess ;  and  I  shall  be  accused  of 
being  the  cause.  These  mistaken  people  wish  to 
serve  me^  and  yet  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
injure  me.  What  e£Pect  do  these  demonstratkxis 
produce  in  Paris?' 

<<  Paris,  replied  I,  is  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
Many  fiunilies  have  fled.     Almost  all  the  best 
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houses  are  empty.  As  I  drove  through  the  streets 
I  met  scarcely  one  respectably-dressed  man. 
Some  riots  are  apprehended  to-night. 

'<  <  This  is  deplorable  I — ^most  deplorable. — 
Let  us  go  into  the  garden/  pursued  he.  *  The 
heat  is  suffocating  here.' 

"  The  sun  was  setting.  We  walked  into  that 
part  of  the  grounds,  called  the  jardin'Anglai$j 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  crowd,  who 
formed  a  cardon  round  the  palace. 

"  <  Well,'  said  the  Emperor,  <  let  me  know  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Chambers?* 

"  I  told  him  the  particulars,  which  I  have  just 
detailed  to  you. 

*«  *  All  is  lost !'  he  exclaimed.  *  They  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  by  declaring  the  throne  to  be 
vacant  they  surrender  it  to  the  first  claimant. 
The  Allies  will  not  now  treat ;  they  will  dictate 
theirconditions,  and  they  must  be  accepted. .  . . 
All  this  has  been  arranged  beforehand.  Fouch6  is 
a  base  intriguer,  and  he  has  artfully  laid  his  plans. 
The  majority  of  the  Chamber  is  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  Bour- 
bons will  be  brought  back  through  their  refusal 
to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  To  overthrow  an  es- 
tablished government,  supported  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  by  the  army,  by  the  citizen 
guards,  and  by  the  populace,  is  a  very  different 
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aflbir  from  finding  a  government  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  distracted  by  factions,  and  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  To  abandon  the  rights  of  my  scxi,  is 
to  smooth  the  path  for  the  Allies.  France  is  at 
the  mercy  of  her  foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay 
dearly  for  the  inability  of  her  representatives.* 

<<  At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
great  noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
direction  of  the  Champs^EIys^  We  first 
heard  acclamations  and  shouts  of  '  Vive  VEm-- 
pereur  P  and  then  loud  and  tumultuous  bravos. 

<<  The  following  episode,  which  intervened 
amidst  the  great  political  scenes  of  the  time, 
revealed  a  very  important  fact,  and  furnished  us 
with  a  key  to  many  others.  We  at  length  dis- 
covered secret  causes  which  had  heretofore  been 
hidden  from  us.  We  found  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  brought  about  our 
disasters  at  Waterloo,  and  the  fabulous  rapidity 
of  events  which  baffled  all  foresight. 

**  The  sound  of  voices  in  the  garden  arrested 
our  attention.  We  stopped,  and  through  the 
trees  we  perceived,  between  two  grenadiers,  an 
elegantly-dressed  lady.  She  looked  pale  and 
terrified,  and  she  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
palace.  ^  Who  is  that  ?'  in^^uired  the  Emperor, 
with  astonishment. 

<<  Where  are  you  going  ?  ^aid  I,  advancing 
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towards  the  guards.     Whom  do  you  want,  ma- 
dam? 

<<  Alarm  seemed  almost  to  have  bereft  the 
lady  of  her  senses.  I  repeated  my  question,  and 
at  length,  in  a  very  sweetly-toned  voice,  she 
uttered  the  following  words,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  torrents  of  tears : — *  Protect  me,  sir, 
I  conjure  you.  I  wish  to  see  the  Emperor.  I 
must  speak  with  him  personally  !' 

"  •  That  may  be  all  very  true/  interrupted 
one  of  the  old  grenadiers ;  <  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  have  darted,  like  a  bullet, 
over  the  walls;'  then,  scanning  the  lady  from 
head  to  foot,  he  added — <  This  manceuvre  seems 
to  me  rather  suspicious.  She  may  be  an  assassin 
in  disguise  for  anything  we  know.  We  have 
seen  such  things  in  Egypt.' 

<<  On  hearing  this  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling.  The  poor  lady  certainly  looked  like 
anything  but  an  assassin. 

<<  *  Sir,'  said  she,  turning  to  me,  *  I  entreat 
that  you  will  obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor.' 

<<  That  is  impossible,  madam ;  but  permit  me 
to  inquire  how  you  gwied  access  to  this  garden  ? 

^  <  How !  how !'  she  repeated;  and  her  looks 
expressed  great  alarm.  <  A  terrific  turbulent 
crowd  raised  me  to  the  top  of  the  terrace5 
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and  from  thence  I  threw  myself  down  into  the 
garden.  Had  it  been  an  abyss  I  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  plunge  into  it  to  escape  from  my 
fearful  protectors. 

**  *  After  braving  a  thousand  dangers,  I  reached 
the  gate  of  the  EIys6e.  The  porter  refused  me 
admittance,  and  then,  almost  distracted  by  dis- 
appointment, I  exclaimed  that  I  must  see  the 
Emperor; — that  I  wished  to  impart  to  him  a 
communication  from  my  husband,  who  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Imperial  guards.  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  about  me  papers  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Emperor's  safety.  In  short,  I  scarcely 
knew  what  I  said,  I  was  so  terrified  when  I  be- 
held the  furious  crowd  that  surrounded  me. 
Some  persons  among  the  mob  cried  out — ^  She 
is  a  good  patriot.  We  will  protect  her.  We 
will  try  to  get  her  into  the  palace.  She  says 
she  has  papers  which  are  important  to  the  Em- 
peror." These  men,  whose  looks  filled  me  with 
alarm,  then  led  me  from  the  Champs-Elysee, 
and  we  passed  through  the  crowd,  who  opened 
a  passage  for  us  as  if  by  enchantment.  On 
arriving  in  front  of  tlie  palace  they  raised  me  up 
on  their  shoulders,  and  on  recovering  from  the 
bewilderment  into  which  this  scene  had  thrown 
me,  I  found  myself  on  the  terrace  wall.  These 
two  brave  men/  said  she,  turning  her  eyes  to- 
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wards  the  grenadiers,  <  hastened  to  me  and  con- 
ducted me  hither/ 

'*  The  Emperor  who,  concealed  behind  the 
trees,  had  beard  the  lady's  story,  now  suddenly 
presented  himself,  and  said,  in  a  very  kind  tone — 
<  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  madam  ?' 

"  *  Sire  !  Ah,  Sire !'  she  exclaimed,  with 
increased  trepidation,  and  with  trembling  hands 
she  drew  some  papei*s  from  her  bosom. 

"  *  Compose  yourself,  madam/  said  the  Em- 
peror ;  <  let  me  know  what  you  wbh  to  commu- 
nicate to  me.' 

<<  She  presented  the  papers  to  the  Emperor, 
who  took  them  from  her,  and  perused  them  at- 
tentively. I  observed  that  his  countenance 
betrayed  an  expression  of  strong  indignation ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  reading  he  convulsively 
squeezed  the  papers  in  his  hands.  His  agitation 
was  very  great,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the 
lady — ^  Your  husband,  madam,  has  done  his 
duty.  It  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  recom- 
pense fidelity,  but ' 

'*  *  Sire,'  interrupted  the  lady,  earnestly, '  the 
only  recompense  my  husband  wishes  is  an  op- 
portunity of  shedding  his  blood  for  your  Ma- 
jesty.' 
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**  *  Tell  bim,  madam,  that  I  would  most 
willingly  give  mine  to  redeem  the  misfortanes  of 
my  brave  companions  in  arms.  Adieu,  madam, 
you  have  performed  your  mission  couri^eously, 
and  I  thank  you.' 

<< '  Sire,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  man  ?  Will 
not  your  majesty  order  him  to  undergo  a  legal 
examination.' 

<<  *  Restore  him  to  liberty,  madam.  Rid  your- 
selves of  him.     It  is  too  late  to  obtain  justice !' 

*^  I  was  struck  with  the  graceful  and  elq;aDt 
figure  of  the  lady,  whose  personal  ^peaiunce 
was  far  from  denoting  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  which  her  conduct  aflbrded  proofi.  This  deli- 
cate woman  had  braved  a  thousand  dangers  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  and  I  reflected  with 
feelings  of  indignation  on  the  many  men  who  at 
that  moment  forgot  their  duty  and  their  oountiy. 

<<  The  lady  appeared  confused,  and  looking 
fearfully  around  her,  she  seemed  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  breach  of  etiquette  which  she  had  un* 
willingly  committed.  I  could  perceive  that  over- 
excited feeling  had  borne  her  up»  and  that  she 
had  hitherto  disregarded  the  dangers  she  had 
encountered  in  the  attainment  of  her  ol^ect ;  but 
now  her  heart  fiuled  her,  and  she  had  not  courage 
to  venture  again  to  pass  through  the  crowd. 
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My  carriage  was  standing  in  the  court  yard.  I 
ofiered  her  the  useof  it,  which  she  accepted)  and 
she  was  driven  home  unmolested. 

^  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  had  left  the  garden 
and  retired  to  his  cabinet  When  I  rejoined 
him  he  was  walking  about,  with  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  bosom.  He  was  absorbed  in  reflection, 
and  he  did  not  perceive  my  entrance.  I  was  of 
course  very  curious  to  know  the  contents  of 
the  papers  which  had  been  delivered  in  so 
mysterious  a  way ;  but  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
interrogate  the  Emperor.  He  seated  himself  at 
his  desk,  and  began  to  peruse  the  papers  a  second 
time.  ^  MeledietionP  he  exclaimed.  ^Look, 
Caulincourt ;  read  this.  Such  turpitude  would 
suffice  to  make  one  hate  the  very  name  of  man, 
if  some  rare  exceptions  did  hot  plead  the  cause 
of  human  nature  I' 

"I  will  now,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  briefly  relate 
to  you  the  whole  of  this  mysterious  adventure  ! 

<^  A  captain  in  the  guards  named  D^lort,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mont  Saint- 
Jean,  succeeded  in  gaining  Charleroy.  His 
wound  was  not  so  dangerous  as  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  route.  A  friend  who  resided 
at  Charleroy,  lent  him  his  carriage,  and  at  con- 
siderable expense,  two  strong  horses  were  pro- 
cured to  convey  him  to  Paris.     A  serjeant  of  his 
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regiment,  who  had  likewise  been  woundedy 
accompanied  him.  On  arriving  at  Amiens,  the 
captain  alighted  at  a  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  litde  rest.  When  he  was  aboat  to  re- 
sume his  journey,  a  man  of  respectable  appear* 
ance  stepped  up  to  him.  This  person  repre* 
sented  himself  as  being  charged  with  an  impor* 
tant  mission  to  the  government;  and  he  stated 
that,  having  reached  Amiens  with  considerable 
diificulty,  he  found  himself  absolutely  without 
the  means  of  continuing  his  journey.  He  begged 
the  captain  would  allow  him  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
and  offered  to  refund  any  expenses  on  reaching 
home.  M.  D^lort  granted  the  place,  and  refused 
the  payment,  and  the  carriage  immediately 
started  for  Paris.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Captain  D61ort  discovered  that  his  new  com* 
panion  was  singularly  well  acquainted  with 
passing  events*  He  spoke  of  the  batde  of 
Waterloo,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  Allied 
forces,  and  repeatedly  corrected  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  captain,  in  his  statement  of  the 
amount  of  French  troops  engaged  in  the  battle. 
He  decidedly  declared  that  the  cause  of  Na* 
poleon  was  lost,  and  that  before  the  lapse  of  a 
week,  the  Allies  would  be  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Captain  D^lort  puzzled  himself  in  trying 
to  guess  who  this  person  could  possiUy  be.    He 
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was  not  a  military  man,  and  yet  he  was  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  everything  connected  with 
the  army.  Some  remarks  which  fell  from  him 
awakened  the  captain's  suspicion ;  and  at  length 
became  to  the  conclusion  that  his  new  acquaints 
ance  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  spy. 

*^  At  the  different  places  at  which  they  stopped 
on  the  road,  the  captain  communicated  to  his 
Serjeant  his  suspicions,  and  they  arranged  to* 
gether  a  plan  for  cutting  short  the  mischievous 
proceedings  of  their  travelling  companion. 

^*  Captain  Delort  possessed  a  country  house  at 
Saint-Ouen,  where  his  wife  was  at  that  time  re- 
siding. The  house  was  situated  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  and  Delort  naturally  gave  directions  for 
being  set  down  at  hb  own  house.  On  reaching 
home,  he  begged  that  the  stranger  would  step  in 
and  accept  of  some  refreshment  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  he  made  a  military  capture  of 
the  man  and  his  portmanteau.  Chi  examining 
the  latter,  he  found  unquestionable  proofs  that 
the  man  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 
The  miserable  traitor  had  set  out  from  Paris 
with  the  ostensible  mission  of  proceeding  to 
Belgium  to  obtain  information  relating  to  the 
forces  and  movements  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  real 
mission  was  to  convey  to  the  enemy  the  most 
accurate  information  respectmg  our  forces  and 
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movements.  This  discoveiy  ronsed  the  indigna* 
tion  of  Captain  Delort  and  the  seijeant;  and 
their  first  resolution  was  to  inflict  summary 
justice  on  the  villain  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  However,  on  reflection,  Captain  D^Iort 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  confine 
him  securely  in  a  cellar.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  find  some  prompt  mode  of  trans* 
mitting  to  the  Emperor  the  written  proofii  of  the 
treason  of  the  Ministers  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  government  during  his  absence.  The 
captain's  wound  prevented  him  from  moving; 
and  he  could  not  sufficiently  rely  on  the  intelli* 
gence  of  his  seijeant,  who  moreover  could  not 
hope  to  gain  access  to  the  Emperor  personally. 
The  papers  could  not  be  intrusted  to  any  inter- 
mediary hands,  for  the  Emperor  was  known  to 
be  surrounded  by  traitors. 

^*  Madame  Delort  was  the  daughter  of  a 
colonel  who  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  She 
had  been  educated  at  the  Maison  d'Evouen,  and 
her  attachment  to  the  Emperor  amounted  to 
idolatry.  She  ofiered  to  undertake  the  difficult 
mission.  Proud  of  the  confidence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  fiilly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
communication  with  which  she  was  entrusted, 
this  courageous  woman  set  out  from  Paris,  re- 
solved to  surmount  every  difficulty  which  might 
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impede  her  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  not  till  she  approached  the 
Elys^e  that  her  courage  began  to  fail  her.  She 
felt  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
people.  She  now  perceived  that  she  had  not 
ordinary  difficulties  to  surmount ;  but  that  she 
must  brave  real  dangers.  For  a  moment  she  hesi- 
tated; but  the  safety  of  Napoleon,  perhaps  of 
France,  depended  on  her  resolution.  She  raised 
a  supplicating  look  to  heaven,  praying  for 
support,  and  courageously  made  her  wky  into  the 
thick  of  the  crowd. 

*<  Madame  Delort,''  continued  the  Duke, 
« was  not  precisely  handsome,  but  when  she 
suddenly  presented  herself  in  the  garden  of  the 
Elys^e,  I  thought  her  extremely  interesting. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection 
of  her,  for  the  whole  scene  did  not  last  half  an 
hour. 

*^  Every  ten  minutes  the  Emperor  received 
news  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Chamber.  The 
storm  was  rapidly  gathering,  and  at  length  the 
thunderbolt  broke. 

<<  It  was  not  the  insolent  insinuations  of  the 
representatives  which  induced  the  Emperor  to 
quit  the  capital,  where  he  was  an  object  of  alarm 
to  intriguers.  He  was  weary  of  mankind;  but 
he  despised  them  too  much  to  fear  them.     He 
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yielded,  not  to  fear,  but  to  disgust,  excited  by 
perfidy  and  baseness.  He  would  not  permit 
blood  to  be  shed  in  Paris  for  the  triumph  of  his 
cause. 

<^  At  noon,  on  the  25th,  the  Emperor  left  the 
ELlysee  for  Malmaison.  '  Remain  where  you 
are,  Caulincourt,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave  of  me. 
*  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief.  Car- 
not  will  second  you.  He  is  an  honest  man.  For 
me,  all  is  at  an  end.  Strive  to  serve  France,  and 
you  will  still  be  serving  me.  Courage,  Caulin- 
court. If  you  and  other  honourable  men  de* 
cline  to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs,  that  traitor, 
Fouch6,  will  sell  France  to  foreigners.' 

*^  All  is  over.  All  is  consummated,  said  I, 
totally  dispirited.  I  will  remain.  Sire ;  but  only 
because  I  hope  for  the  possibility  of  being  yet 
useful  to  your  Majesty." 
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Fouchd*s  alarm — General  Becker  sent  to  Malmaison — The 
£mperor*s  future  residence — A  hint — Bitter  regrets^ 
Letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  council— The  answer — 
Count  Flahant — Davoust — His  infamous  conduct— The 
£mperor*s  departure  forRochefort — Lafitte,  the  banker — 
Vast  sums  lodged  in  his  hands — Napoleon's  high  opinion 
of  him^Queen  Hortense — The  29th  of  June  at  Malmai- 
son— Napoleon  abjures  all  desire  to  resume  sovereignty— 
His  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo— Heroism  of  the 
Imperial  Guard — The  Duke's  last&rewell  of  the  Emperor 
— Historical  character  of  Napoleon — Death  of  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza. 

<^  The  government  committee,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  was  president,  held  its  sittings 
at  the  Tuileries.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  misery  I  suffered  during  the  last 
days  of  the  crisis.  I  was  not  now,  as  in  1814, 
supported  in  the  painful  conflict  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful  to  the  Emperor.  Now, 
all  I  could  do  was  to  obtain  some  little  mitigation 
of  the  vexations  to  which  he  was  exposed.  I 
was  like  a  sentinel  stationed  to  watch  the  ap«* 
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proach  of  danger,  and  to  use  my  eflforts  to  avert 
it.^ 

*^  The  Emperor's  removal  to  Malmaison  gave 
Foucb^  some  uneasiness.  He  communicated  his 
fears  to  the  representatives,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently determined  that  General  Becker  should 
accompany  the  Emperor  to  the  Isle  d*Aix,  and 
to  remain  with  him  till  his  embarkation.  The 
general  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Mal- 
maison, to  watch  the  movements  of  the  prisoner. 
Napoleon  perceived  the  object  of  the  general's 
visit ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  to  express,  by  words,  his  contempt  of 
the  mean  conduct  practised  towards  him.  He 
took  no  notice  of  it.  It  must  be  observed,  too, 
that  General  Becker  behaved  with  perfect  pro- 
priety and  respect.  The  Emperor  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  him. 

<<  In  my  visits  to  Malmaison  the  Emperor 
did  not  manifiest,  in  his  conversation,  any  of 
these  violent  ebullitions  of  feeling  which  were  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  at  Fontaindbleau«  All 
that  could  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  lofty  spirit, 
all  that  could  lacerate  a  mortal  wound,  was  stu- 
diously put  into  practice,  and  this  treatment  had 
wrought  the  wished-for  efiect-— that  of  impairing 
his  energy.  His  mental  suffering  was  extreme. 
'My  removal  to  this  place,'  said  he,  <  is  an 
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tionalanDoyancetonie.  Every  object  that  presents 
itself  to  my  eyes  revives  some  distressing  recol- 
lection. This  Malmaison  was  the  first  consider- 
able property  that  I  became  possessed  oi\  The 
money  with  which  I  purchased  it  was  my  own 
earning.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  happiness ; 
but  she  who  was  its  chief  ornament  is  now  no 
more ; — ^my  misfortunes  killed  her.  Ten  years 
ago  I  little  foresaw  that  I  should  one  day  take 
refuge  here  to  avoid  my  persecutors.  And  who 
are  these  persecutors  ?  Men  whom  I  have  loaded 
with  favours ;  men  whom  I  have  raised  from 
humble  to  exalted  stations.  I  made  myself  what 
I  was;  but  they  are  only  what  I  made  them. 
What  recollections  I  shall  carry  with  me  from 
France.' 

"  I  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  a  prompt  determination  as  to  the  residence 
which  he  wished  to  make  choice  of.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety.  Malmaison  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Blucher  was  advancing;  and 
some  detachments  of  his  force  had  arrived  at 
Saint-Germain.  What  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Emperor  ? 

^^  He  spoke  of  England,  and  the  United 
States ;  but  he  had  made  no  decided  choice.  I 
ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint,  which  he  imme- 
diately understood* 
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<*  <  No/  said  he,  emphatically,  <  that  cannot 
be*  Circumstances  have  occurred  between  Alex- 
ander  and  me  which  render  it  impoasible  for  me 
to  make  any  such  propositicm  to  him/ 

<*  Alas !"  continued  the  Duke;  ^^  the  Niemen, 
Tilsit,  and  other  recoUections  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  Alexander,  were  still  fresli  in  the 
memory  of  Napoleon.  How  bitter  roust  have 
been  the  regrets  which  they  excited. 

*'  However,  it  was  necessary  for  his  own 
safety  th^t  he  should  quit  France.  Friends  and 
enemies,  from  different  motives,  regarded  his 
speedy  departure  as  indispensable.  Decres  and 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  arrived  at  Malmaison* 
We  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  fix  his  de- 
parture for  the  following  day. 

^'I  returned  to  Paris,  to  settle  the  prdimi- 
naiy  arrangements.  I  was  just  about  to  return 
to  Malmaison  when  General  Becker  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  govern- 
ment committee.  Becker  stated,  that  in  the 
morning  the  Emperor  heard  the  distant  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  and,  starting^up  as  if  electrified  by 
the  sound,  he  exclaimed : — <  Let  the  committee 
restore  to  me  the  command  of  the  army,  and  I 
swear,  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier  and  a  citisEen,  to 
depart  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  delivered  the 
capital.     All  I  wish  is  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and 
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force  him  to  consent  to  negotiations  which  will 
secure  the  interests  of  France.  I  do  not  wish  to 
repossess  sovereign  power — ^heaven  forbid  that 
I  should.  I  wish  only  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
Fr.ance.* 

**  Napoleon's  letter,  of  which  Becker  was  the 
bearer,  contained  a  repetition  of  this  noble  de- 
claration. The  Duke  of  Otranto  for  a  moment 
felt  alarmed;  but  his  characteristic  cunning 
came  to  his  aid»  and  he  said,  in  his  sharp  dis« 
cordant  voice,  <  Surely,  he  is  jesting.' 

<^  Carnot  and  I  made  some  remark  favourable 
to  Napoleon's  proposition ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  many  obstacles  stood  in  the  way 
of  its  execution.  Fouch6  grew  warm ;  and  a 
vehement  discussion  ensued.  The  majority  was 
hostile  to  the  measure,  which,  I  repeat,  appeared 
likely  to  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences 
in  the  then  critical  position  of  affairs ;  for  we  did 
not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  make 
head  against  the  overwhelming  forces  which 
were  pouring  in  upon  us.     No  time  was  to  be 

lost! 

<'  Becker  conveyed  to  Malmaison  the  determi^ 
nation  of  the  council.  The  Emperor  then  de- 
termined to  depart,  and  he  sent  Flahant  to 
arrange  with  the  committee  the  period  of  his 
departure,  and  the  place  of  his  embarkation. 
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The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  who  was  present,  sus- 
pected that  this  new  message  was  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge to  gain  time.  He  made  some  remarks 
to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  terms  the  most  dis- 
respectful. Davoust,  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  Emperor's  bounty  (he  possessed  an  in- 
come of  1,800,000  livres  per  annum)  —  Davoust 
carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  threaten  to 
have  Napoleon  arrested^  or  to  arrest  him  Atm- 
self!  This  infamous  conduct  is  sufficiently  well 
authenticated.  But  Davoust  has  already  paid 
the  penalty  due  to  his  turpitude. 

*^  The  Emperor's  departure  was  at  length  ir- 
revocably fixed  for  the  29th  of  June.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Ilochefort,  where  two  frigates  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  he  had  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  future  residence.  He  seemed 
now  to  recover  some  degree  of  mental  tranquil- 
lity ;  as  he  always  did  whenever  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  himself  to  yield  to  necessity. 
Only  those  who  have  closely  watched  the  work- 
ing of  Napoleon's  vigorous  mind  can  conceive 
the  violence  he  must  )iave  imposed  upon  him- 
self when  he  surrendered  his  own  will  to  that  of 
others.  Napoleon  possessed  a  consciousness  of 
his  personal  superiority,  and  conquered  as  he 
was  by  the  force  of  events,  he  felt  that  nature 
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had  created  him  to  fill  the  foremost  rank  among 
men. 

<'  At  the  period  to  which  I  am  here  referring, 
Napoleon  proved  himself  to  be  what  he  had 
been  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances — 
namely,  superior  to  his  condition.     Though  in- 
ternally racked  by  mental  torture,  yet  he  had 
sufficient  self-command  to  conceal  his  sufferings, 
and  to  maintain  a  dignity  which  awed  even  his 
persecutors.      With  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
journey.     On  the  day  preceding  his  departure 
from  Malmaison,  he  sent  for  Lafitte  the  banker, 
and  he  conversed  with  him  with  the  most  perfect 
composure  on  the  state  of  public  afiairs.     He 
lodged  in  Lafitte's  hands  a  deposit  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  in  specie,  and  about  three 
millions  in  bonds  and  rentes.     He  would  not 
accept   any  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
these  vast  sums,   though  M.  Lafitte  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  do  so.    When  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  these  arrangements,  the  Em- 
peror said :  — -  ^  I  would  with  equal   readiness 
have  entrusted  the  finances  of  the  empire  to 
M.  Lafitte.     I  know  he  is  not  favourable  to 
my  government ;  but  I  also  know  him  to  be  an 
honest  man.'     This  was  a  high  eulogy  on  the 
banker,  in  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  who  enter- 
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tained  a  most  decided  prejudice  against  what  he 
termed  maltotiers, 

*^  On  the  morning  of  the  29th9  the  day  fixed 
for  the  Emperor's  departure,  I  proceeded  to 
Malmaison.  That  charming  retreat,  which  in 
the  month  of  June  was  in  its  full  beauty,  pre- 
sented a  painful  contrast  to  the  grief  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  its  inmates.  Queen  Hor- 
tense  and  a  few  faithful  friends,  who  had  not 
forsaken  the  illustrious  exile,  were  there.  As 
we  gazed  around  on  the  smiling  gardens  and 
splendid  apartments,  we  all  felt  how  unavailing 
are  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  as  a  solace  to  the 
wounded  spirit.  We  feit  how  true  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  positive  but  misfortune. 

'^  When  I  arrived  at  Mdmaison  the  Em- 
peror was  alone  in  his  cabinet.  I  found  him 
seated  at  his  writing  table,  his  head  resting  on 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  was  writing. 
His  pen  glided  rapidly  over  the  paper,  which 
was  thrust  to  a  distance  from  him.  His  attitude 
was  indicative  of  dejection ;  and  his  whole  ap* 
pearance  betrayed  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
conceal  the  grief  which  inwardly  preyed  upon 
him.  It  was  evident  that  he  suffered  the  utmost 
extreme  of  mental  misery.  I  shuddered  as  I 
read  the  anguish  depicted  in  his  looks.  His 
glory  and  his  dignity  were  insulted — his  feelings 
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and  affections  were  violated!  He  was  now 
sinking  under  the  lassitude  consequent  on  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  conceal  his  real  emotions. 
He  summoned  all  his  energy  to  struggle  against 
his  pitiless  destiny,  and  to  subdue  the  irritation 
continually  created  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
position. 

^<  As  I  entered  the  cabinet,  he  raised  his  head, 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
though  without  changing  his  attitude,  he  said — 
^  Well,  Caulincourt !  this  is  truly  draining  the 
cup  of  misfortune  to  the  dregs.  I  wished  to  defer 
my  departure  only  for  the  sake  of  fighting  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  I  wished  only  to  contribute 
my  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy.  I  have  had 
enough  of  sovereignty.  I  want  no  more  of  it. — 
I  want  no  more  of  it. — (He  repeated  these  words 
with  marked  vehemence.) — I  am  no  longer  a 
Sovereign,  but  I  am  still  a  soldier !  When  I 
heard  the  cannon  roar — when  I  reflected  that 
my  troops  were  without  a  leader — that  they  were 
to  endure  the  humiliation  of  a  defeat  without 
having  fought — my  blood  boiled  with  indigna- 
nation.  All  I  wished  for  was  a  glorious  death 
amidst  my  brave  troops.  But  my  co-operation 
would  have  defeated  the  schemes  of  traitors. 
France  has  been  sold.  She  has  been  snrren* 
dered  up  without  a  blow  being  struck  in  her 
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defence.  Thirty-two  millions  of  men  have  been 
made  to  bow  their  heads  to  an  arrogant  con  • 
queror,  without  disputing  the  victory.  Such  a 
spectacle  as  France  now  presents  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  What 
has  France  become  in  the  hands  of  the  imbecile 
government  which  has  ruled  her  for  the  last 
fifteen  months  ?  Is  she  any  longer  the  nation 
unequalled  in  the  world  ? 

<<  The  Emperor  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  apartment.  His  rapid  utterance  and  ani- 
mated gestures  betrayed  the  emotion  which 
agitated  him.  I  listened  to  him,  as  I  always  did, 
with  deep  interest.  On  this  occasion  he  seemed 
only  to  give  expression  to  my  own  feelings. 

^'  <  In  1814,'  resumed  he,  '  honest  men  might 
justly  say,  all  is  lost  except  honour-*except 
national  dignity.  Let  them  now  bow  down  their 
heads  with  mortification;  for  now  all — ^all  is 
lost ! . .  • .  And  that  villain  Fouche  imagines  that 
I  would  resume  the  sovereignty  in  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  it  is  now  reduced !  Never,  never ! 
The  place  that  is  assigned  to  the  Sovereign  is 
no  longer  tenable.  I  am  disgusted  alike  with 
men  and  things,  and  I  am  anxious  only  to  enjoy 
repose.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  about  my  future 
fate — and  I  endure  life,  without  attaching  myself 
to  it  by  any  alluring  chimeras.     I  carry  with  me 
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from  France  recollections  which  will  constitute 
at  once  the  charm  and  the  torment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days.  A  bitter  and  incurable 
regret  must  ever  be  connected  with  this  last 
pliasis  of  my  singular  career.  Alas !  what  will 
become  of  the  army — my  brave,  my  unparalleled 
army!  The  re-action  will  be  terrible,  Cau- 
lincourt.  The  army  will  be  doomed  to  expiate 
its  fidelity  to  my  causes-its  heroic  resistance  at 
Waterloo.  Waterloo  ! — What  horrible  recol- 
lections are  connected  with  that  name !  Oh  ! 
if  you  had  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely 
pressed  one  upon  another,  'resisting  immense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  defend  their  lives, 
but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  could  not  conquer !  The  English  stood 
amazed  at  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism ;  and 
weary  of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs 
to  surrender.  This  merciful  summons  was 
answered  by  tlie  sublime  cry  : — *'  Le  garde  meur 
etnese  reridpas**  The  Imperial  guard  has  im- 
mortalized the  French  people  and  the  empire !' 

<*  He  paused,  apparently  overcome  by  the 
recollections  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  How  well 
I  understood  the  incessant  pre-occupation  of 
Napoleon  respecting  the  future  fate  of  his  army. 
Deceived,  forsaken,  betrayed  by  all  who  had 
shared  bis  prosperity,  he  naturally  transferred 
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all  his  affection,  and  attached  all  his  r^et,  to 
those  devoted  friends  of  his  misfortune.  Two 
months  after,  these  heroic  troops  received  the 
appellation  of  Brigands  of  the  Loire ! 

*'  *  And  you,*  pursued  he,  gazing  at  me  with 
a  melancholy  expression ;  *  all  you  who  are  here 
will  be  pursued  and  persecuted.  Compromised 
as  you  are  for  my  cause,  what  will  become  of  you ! 
Your  antagonists  in  the  late  deplorable  conflict 
you  sustained  will  become  your  persecutors.' 

<<  Sire,  I  replied,  your  friends  will  suffer  only 
through  your  misfortunes.  Persecution  will  be 
felt  lightly  by  them,  if  it  spare  you.  A  man 
who  feels  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully 
served  his  country,  and  having  supported  a  noble 
cause,  can  view  persecution  with  indifference  and 
contempt.  That  conviction  brings  with  it  a 
feeling  of  self-approbation,  of  which  persecution 
cannot  deprive  its  victims. 

'*  <  All  is  over,  Caulincourt.  We  are  now 
about  to  part.  In  a  few  days  hence,  I  must  quit 
France  for  ever.  I  will  fix  my  abode  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  some  litde 
time,  the  spot  which  I  shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the 
army.  All  my  old  companions  in  arms  will  find 
an  asylum  with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I 
may  one  day  or  other  have  an  hospital  des  tn«- 
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nxdids  in  the  United  States,  for  my  veteran 
guards/ 

**  Suddenly,  the  galloping  of  horses  was 
heard  in  the  court  yard.  The  Emperor  ad- 
vanced to  the  window,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
He  seined  greatly  agitated.  I  was  almost  dis- 
tracted at  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  for 
ever.  I  moved  towards  the  door,  and,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  turned  back  again.  The 
Emperor  advanced  a  few  paces  to  meet  me.  He 
fixed  upon  me  a  look  which  no  words  can  ex- 
press. I  saw  the  tears  start  into  his  eyes.  How 
cruelly  painful  was  that  moment ! 

*^  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on 
taking  my  last  farewell  of  the  Emperor.  I  felt 
that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  endless  exile. 
I  rushed  from  the  cabinet,  almost  in  a  delirium 
of  despair.  There  is  something  which  utterly 
prostrates  the  mental  energies,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  misfortunes  are  irreparable — ^when  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  bid  fiirewell  to  hope. 

^^  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  relate  of  the 
terrific  interval  of  the  hundred  days.  I  need 
not  detail  anything  which  has  subsequently 
occurred  to  me,  for  since  then  my  prosaic  life 
has  been  utterly  devoid  of  interest  Since  that 
period  of  trial,  I  have  been  insensible  to  perse- 
cution, and  I  have  resented  injuries  only  by  cold 
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contempt*  The  quiet  redrement  of  my  presoDt 
existence  is  congenial  with  the  state  of  my 
mind.  Feeling  no  interest  in  the  events  that 
are  passing  in  the  world,  I  torn  &r  recreation 
to  the  poetry  of  my  recollections,  those  treasures 
which  have  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  my  sym- 
pathies. There  is  one  regret  which  presses  more 
heavily  than  all  the  rest  on  my  heart,— which  is, 
that  I  cannot  live  long  enough  to  comfdete  the 
work  of  conscience  and  justice,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By  employing 
the  few  hours  which  I  can  snatch  from  death  in 
portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled  from  the 
thrdne,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a  sacred 
duty  to  my  country.  France  will  one  day  or 
other  know  her  friends  from  her  enemies,  and 
usurped  reputations  will  &11  before  inexorable 
truth. 

*^  The  events  of  the  empire  furnish  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  French  history;  but  they 
are  not  the  history  of  Napoleon.  His  wonderful 
character  can  only  be  accurately  portrayed  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him 
in  the  relations  of  private  life;  diey  only  can 
paint  the  thousand  traits  which  characterised  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Napoleon  was  more  than 
a  hero,  more  than  an  Emperor.  A  comparison 
between  him  and  any  other  man,  or  any  other 
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Sovereign,  is  impofisible.  His  death  has  left  a 
void  in  human  nature  which  will  probably  never 
be  filled  np.  Future  generations  will  bow  with 
respect  to  the  age  on  which  the  glory  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries  to 
come  French  hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the 
mention  of  his  exploits:  to  his  name  alone  is 
attached  inexhaustible  admiration,  imperishable 

remembrance." 

•  #  #  #  t 

The  Duke  paused.  With  what  eager  interest 
I  listened  to  these  last  outpourings  of  his  ardent 
and  impassioned  soul. 

"Duke,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  carry  with  me 
from  Plombi^res  a  rich  treasure  of  recollections, 
for  my  days  of  suffering  and  retirement.  I  have 
read  with  earnest  interest  all  the  histories  of  the 
Emperor's  reign;  but  now,  methinks,  for  the 
first  time  I  know  Napoleon.  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently express  my  thanks  for  the  gratification 
your  kindness  has  conferred  on  me.  The  details 
which  I  have  heard  you  narrate  will  henceforth 
be  the  subject  of  my  eternal  meditations." 

Even  whilst  I  trace  these  lines  I  am  trans- 
ported in  imagination  to  the  little  drawing-room 
at  Plombi^res.  There  I  fancy  I  can  still  behold 
the  Duke  de  Vicenza.  I  see  his  pale  counte- 
nance, his  attenuated  form.     The  melancholy 
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tones  of  his  voice  still  vibrate  in  my  ear :  that 
voice  which,  alas !  death  has  dow  rendered 
mute. 

We  took  leave  of  the  Duke  at  Plombi^res,  in 
October,  1826;  and  in  February,  1827,  he  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  ] 

I  leave  to  abler  pens  than  mine  the  honour  of 
inscribing  a  fitting  eulogy  on  a  man,  whose  many 
noble  qualities  must  claim  the  admiration,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  The  forgoing 
pages  contain  merely  a  faithful  record  of  his  con- 
versations :  this  record  is  a  humble  tribute  depo- 
sited on  a  national  tomb. 
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DETAILS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 

DUKE  D'ENGHIEN. 

The  reader  may  find  it  interesting  to  peruse 
the  following  statement  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo, 
in  conjunction  with  that  given  by  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza : — {See  vol.  i.  chap,  v.) 

<^  Tlie  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
yet  unexplained:  nothing  was  certain  but  the 
Duke's  melancholy  deaths  when,  in  I82d,  I 
published  an  abstract  of  my  memoirs,  in  which 
I  explained  the  causes  of  that  event.  In  this 
publication,  I  had  two  objects  in  view.  The  first 
certainly  was  to  repel  the  base  insinuations  which 
were  cast  upon  me,  when,  during  my  imprison- 
ment at  Malta,  I  was  supposed  to  be  lost  beyond 
redemption :  the  second  was  to  defend  the  me- 
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mory  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  I  had  wholly 
devoted  my  existence ;  for  I  accept  this  reproach 
as  an  honour  conferred  on  me.  My  only  wish 
was  to  unfold  the  truth;  but  that  which  was 
merely  the  elucidation  of  an  historical  fact  has 
suddenly  become  a  personal  question.  Adver- 
saries, whom  I  had  never  even  thought  of,  rose 
up  against  me.  Of  these,  General  Hullin,  who 
had  hitherto  been  on  as  friendly  a  footing  with 
me  as  I  had  with  him,  and  whom  I  had  informed 
of  my  publication  before  it  appeared,  was  the 
first  to  present  himself. 

<<  He  was  soon  followed  by  two  others.  One 
naturally  anxious  to  repel  in  anticipation  a 
portion  of  the  blame  which  a  profound  inves- 
Ugation  of  the  affair  could  not  fail  to  cast  upon 
him,  published  a  letter,  which,  among  many 
offensive  things  to  which  I  did  not  condescend 
to  reply,  contained  &ke  assertions,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  remain  unanswered. 

*^  The  other  only  lorate  that  he  would  noitorite: 
he  declared  that  he  had  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  King.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
so  far  honoured  as  to  be  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, until  I  received  a  letter  prohibiting  my  ap- 
pearance in  a  place  to  which  I  had  always  had 
free  access  in  the  days  of  our  glory. 

^*  I  was  doubtless  bound  to  respect  the  vrill  of 
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the  Sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  it;  but  I  regarded 
it  only  in  the  light  of  a  decision  wrested  by  sur- 
prise from  his  mistaken  equity.  Besides,  it  was 
not  before  him  that  this  cause  was  to  be  tried ; 
and  the  judgments  of  a  king  are  not  without 
appeal,  when  the  reputation  and  honour  of  a 
citizen  are  concerned* 

''  It  is  public  opinion,  tested  by  public  discus- 
sion, that  judges  in  the  last  instance.  To  this  I 
might  immediately  have  had  recourse ;  and  some 
of  my  friends  have  blamed  me  for  not  doing  so. 
I  considered,  however,  that  delay  was  more  ad- 
visable; and  it  was  not  without  well-founded 
motives  that  I  came  to  this  determination. 

^<  Like  all  political  publications,  mine  had  its 
inconveniences  and  advantages.  It  drew  public 
attention  to  transactions  which  some  persons  had 
good  reason  to  wish  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion  : 
it  compromised  some  personal  interests ;  it  dis- 
turbed securities  which  were  believed  to  be  well 
secured;  and  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fence of  alarming  certain  Parisian  saloons.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  brought  to  light  important 
facts ;  it  resuscitated  incontrovertible  documents 
which  had  escaped  the  search  of  those  who 
would  willingly  have  destroyed  them  ;  and  it  ex- 
cited a  polemical  discussion  from  which  history 
cannot  fail  to  profit,  and  by  which  truth  must 
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unavoidably  be  elicited.  It  became  me  then  to 
wait)  that  I^  as  well  as  others,  might  be  benefited 
by  these  new  lights. 

*^  Besides,  at  the  point  to  which  the  question 
had  been  brought,  was  it  proper  to  reply  by  a 
pamphlet  to  pamphlets,  or  to  oppose  a  justificatory 
memorial  to  vague  or  false  assertions  ?  I  know 
not  whether  such  a  contest  would  have  con- 
vinced my  adversaries,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
in  my  opinion  worthy  of  me.  I  owed  it  to  my 
honour  to  make  a  more  noble  and  more  complete 
defence.  I  owed  it  also  to  my  children,  to  whom 
I  have  to  transmit  a  name,  the  lustre  of  which  is 
proved  by  titles  which  cannot  be  disputed.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  publish  my  Memoirs — that 
is,  to  submit  my  whole  life  to  public  examina- 
tion. 

'^  Let  my  adversaries  thus  descend  into  the  arena 
with  me,  and  take  up  this  new  kind  of  gauntlet. 
A  fine  (^portunity  is  afforded  them  for  doing 
homage  to  the  memory  of  him  who  loaded  them 
with  benefits,  and  for  explaining  events  much 
more  serious,  and  of  much  higher  historical  im- 
portance, than  the  question  which  has  awakened 
their  inquietudes  or  disconcerted  their  views. 

<^  A  day  will  come  when  public  opinion  will 
judge,  without  reserve  and  without  partiality,  all 
who  have  acted  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
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empire.  The  course  of  nature  puts  a  period  to 
personal  influences;  the  petty  animosities  and 
gossiping  traditions  of  drawing-rooms  sink  into 
oblivion.  Men  then  decide  on  documents — ^and 
to  that  decbion  I  submit  mine. 

"  I  wish,  but  I  doubty  that  my  adversaries 
would  follow  this  example. 

<^  Among  the  works  which  have  appeared  since 
1828,  I  must  particularly  mention  : — 

**  1.  Examination  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Court-martial  instituted  to  try  the  Duke 
d'Enghien. 

<^  2.  A  justificatory  Memorial  published  by  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza. 

<<  3.  Some  Letters  published  by  the  Duke  de 
Dalberg,  minister  from  the  Court  of  Baden  to 
the  Frendi  Government,  in  the  year  XII. 
(1804.) 

**  4.  An  important  note  from  the  Baron  de 
Massias,  then  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Baden. 

'<  5.  Minutes  made  on  the  Exhumation  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  in  1816. 

<<  6.  A  Deposition  of  the  Sieur  Anfort,  bri- 
gadier of  Gendarmerie  at  Vincennes,  pre- 
served and  separately  published,  in  1822,  by 
a  writer  who  styles  himself  a  Bourgeois  de 
Paris. 
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**  Such  are  the  documents  which  ought  to  be 
referred  to  for  the  solution  of  a  question  which 
it  is  in  vain  attempted  to  render  personal,  and 
which  belongs  wholly  to  history. 


'<  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  which 
transpired  on  the  trial  of  Georges^  and  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mysterious 
personage  whom  certain  subaltern  agents  alluded 
to,  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  What  I  have 
written  gives  on  this  subject  every  desirable  ex- 
planation.    I  have  nothing  to  add. 

*^  But  what  I  did  not  state,  and  what,  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  other  important  circumstances  which 
require  investigation,  must  not  now  be  omitted,  is, 
that  at  the  time  of  that  trial  the  Duke  de  Dalberg 
was  the  envoy  from  the  Elector  of  Baden  to  the 
French  republic:  though  descended  from  a 
princely  German  family,  he  was  then  only  a 
baron.  He  was  nephew  of  the  last  Elector  of 
Mentz,  who  had  not  yet  become  Primate  of 
Grermany.  Thus,  in  1604,  Baron  Dalberg  was 
from  relationship,  and  as  feudatory  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  connected  with  the  ambassador  of 
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die  chief  of  that  empire.     His  transactions  must 
naturally  have  been  intimately  combined  with 
those  of  that  ambassador;  unless  it  be  supposed, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  that  the  court  of 
Baden  had  instructed  the  baron  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interests  of  Germany  for  the  sake  of 
favouring  the  extension  of  the  French  republic. 
<<  Be  this  as  it  may,  Baron  Dalberg,  in  his  apo<- 
l<^etic  letter,  declares  that  *^  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
during  his  ministry,  had  constantly  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  violent  passions  of  Bonaparte." 
'<  Had,  then^  Baron  Dalbei^  private  communi- 
cations with  M.  de  Talleyrand  ?    It  certainly 
could  not  be  in  any  intercourse  between  them, 
as  minister  with  minister,  that  he  was  informed 
by  Talleyrand  of  the  efforts  which  he  might  or 
might  not  have  made  to  calm  the  violence  of  the 
First  Consul's  passions. 

<^  Baron  Dalberg,  indeed,  dates  this  confidence 
only  from  the  war  of  1806 ;  but  I  will  soon  fix 
its  real  date. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  howit  happened 
that,  according  to  these  premises.  Baron  Dalberg 
left  a  country,  where  his  birth  ensured  him  the 
highest  consideration,  to  come  to  France  and 
connect  himself  with  a  republican  system  against 
which  all  Europe  had  risen  ?  How  came  he  to 
renounce  the  high  honour  of  being  proclaimed 
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at  every  coronation  of  the  German  Empems, 
when  the  Emperor  himself  used  to  ask  aloud^  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  as* 
sembled  in  the  church  at  Frankfort,  **  Is  there 
a  Dalberg  here  ?' 

<<  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  die  First 
Consul,  on  becoming  Emperor,  had  to  reward 
great  services  in  war ;  and  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  political  fortunes  of  men  who 
astonished  the  world  by  their  talents  and  their 
achievements. 

«  It  was  the  same  in  the  civil  administration, 
where  great  talents  and  efibrts,  supported  by 
patriotic  zeal,  substituted  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
anarchy  which  desolated  society,  a  system  of 
finance  for  the  waste  of  the  republic,  and  re- 
stored order  and  economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
government. 

<^  All  these  superior  men  naturally  became  the 
objects  of  particular  attention,  and  the  causes  of 
their  elevation  were  perfecdy  honourable. 

^'  But  when  BaronDalbergjoined  our  fortunes, 
he  had  neither  incurred  the  danger  of  our  battles 
nor  shared  the  labours  of  our  administration. 
What,  then,  were  the  potent  services  which  he 
could  have  rendered  us,  and  which  warranted 
his  sudden  entrance  into  the  service  of  France 
as  Duke  de  Dalberg,  instead  of  Baron — the  title 
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he  had  borne  in  Germany — and  being,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months^  endowed  with  the  sum 
of  (bur  millions,  and  with  the  appointments  of 
counsellor  of  state  and  senator  ? — None,  It  must, 
then,  be  presumed,  that  officious  services  already 
performed,  but  not  publicly  known,  drew  upon 
Baron  Dalberg  all  these  accumulated  favours. 

*'  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  ungrateful ; 
but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  services 
before  they  were  performed.  Why,  then,  has  not 
Baron  Dalberg  himself  explained  his  private 
services  ?  I  can  supply  what  his  modesty  has 
omitted*  He  knows  this  well ;  for  he  admitted 
me  sufficiently  into  his  confidence.  His  zeal  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  grandson  of  his 
elector  with  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  de  Beuhar- 
nois — the  choice  which  was  made  of  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  succeed  to  the  primateship  of  Ger- 
many in  preference  to  a  German  ecclesiastical 
prince — the  good  offices  and  the  particular  re- 
lations of  Baron  Dalberg  when  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body  at  Warsaw,  in  1806  —  the 
eagerness  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  summon  him 
to  Tilsit,  in  order  that  he  might  mingle  with  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  though  the  Emperor  or- 
dered me  to  prevent  his  arrival  at  Tilsit,  when 
I  was  governor  of  old  Prussia,  at  Konigsberg 
— the  officious  part  which  he  acted  at  Erfurt,  and 
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even  the  anecdote  which  forced  him  to  enter 
the  service  of  France — ^are  all  known  to  me. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  break  the  prudent 
silence  which  the  Duke  de  Dalberg  thinks 
proper  to  maintain  with  reference  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. An  explanation  of  all  these  facts, 
and  others  not  less  characteristic,  will  perhaps 
find  a  place  in  contemporary  Memoirs.  What 
I  have  now  said  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Baron 
Dalberg  never  thought  that,  while  engaged 
in  an  official  correspondence  ari«ng  out  of  his 
ostensible  functions,  he  was  not  also  at  liberty  to 
maintain  officious  communications. 

^*  Let  us  now  examine  the  conduct  of  Banxt 
Dalberg,  the  minister  representing  that  vener- 
able and  respected  prince,  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke 
d'Eoghien,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  was  not 
at  once  the  official  agent  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
the  offidaus  agent  of  a  French  minister. 

*^  The  affiiir  of  Georges  then  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  government.  Our  diplo- 
matic agents  were  making  investigations  in  all 
directions.  Baron  Dalberg  had,  doubtless, 
given  official  information  of  this  affair  to  his 
Sovereign  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
dated  ISth  November,  182S,  he  acknowledges, 
<  that  he  had  received   orders  to  inquire  whether 
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there  was  any  complaint  against  the  emigrants 
who  resided  in  the  electorate,  and  whether  their 
abode  there  excited  any  dissatisfaction.' 

<<  Could  ^epretended  distance  at  which  Baron 
Dalberg  kept  himself  from  the  French  ministry 
have  made  him  the  dupe  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
assertion  ?  and  could  he  really  believe  that  he 
might  transmit  to  his  court,  as  sincere,  this  reply 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  Re-* 
public — "That  he  did  not  think  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  should  be  more  severe  than  the 
French  government ;  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  complaint  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
emigrlmts  must  be  left  unmolested?"  Or  did 
Bar^n  Dalberg  transmit  this  reply  merely  in  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  and  in  opposition  to 
other  positive  opinions  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Baron  Dalberg  will  make  an  honest  con* 
fession  on  this  point:  we  must  therefore  seek  the 
truth  in  comparisons,  which  are  likely  to  lead 
to  it. 

"  Baron  Dalberg  had  scarcely  transmitted  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  letter  to  the  court  of  his  Sove* 
reign,  when  the  territory  of  Baden  was  violated. 
Previous  to  this  violation,  a  privy-council  had 
been  assembled  on  the  10th  of  March,  com- 
posed of  the  three  consuls,  the  grand-judge,  the 
minister  •for  foreign  affairs,  and   M.  Fouch6. 
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In  this  council,  a  report  was  read  on  the 
foreign  ramifications  of  Georges*  conspiracy. 
The  evidence  of  these  ramifications  rested  on 
the  reports  of  the  Sieur  Meh^.  From  these 
reports  it  was  inferred,  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Duke  d'Enghien  who  was  to  head  the 
insurrection  after  the  blow  should  be  struck* 
This  opinion  was  held  to  coincide  with  the  de« 
clarations  of  the  subordinate  confederates  of 
Georges;  and  the  report  terminated  with  the 
proposition  for  carrying  oiF  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  getting  rid  of  him. 

^  A  diplomatist  like  Baron  Dalberg  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  assembling  of  this  council*  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession  he  knew,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  of  the  departure  of  General 
Caulincourt,  who,  he  says,  it  was  suspected  had 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Dumouriez  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Baden. 

<^  I  was  at  Rouen  on  the  I2th  of  March ;  and  I 
learned  through  the  ordinary  channels  the  de- 
parture of  General  Caulincourt  and  of  General 
Ordener. 

^^  Baron  Dalberg  was  the  advanced  sentinel  of 
the  court  of  Baden.  He  had  hitherto  had  no 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  emigrants  to 
whom  his  Sovereign  granted  an  asylum  but  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  assurances  of  the  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs.  If  the  French  government, 
in  the  very  face  of  Baron  Dalberg,  violated  that 
law,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  those  assurances, 
it  was  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  minister  of 
Baden,  who  knew  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
and  other  emigrants  resided  at  Ettenheim,  to 
make  immediate  communications  to  his  court. 
The  emigrants  were  especially  compromised  by 
the  depositions  of  the  agents  of  Georges.  Not  a 
single  individual  in  Paris  was  ignorant  of  this 
fact :  for  the  first  proceedings  on  the  trial  took 
place  publicly  in  the  Temple. 

^^  Thus,  on  learning  the  fact  of  the  holding  of 
the  council  on  the  10th,  and  the  departure  of 
M.  Caulincourt,  which  took  place  on  the  11th, 
Baron  Dalberg,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  allowed 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  ought  immediately  to  have  dispatched 
couriers  to  his  Sovereign,  to  rouse  him  from  the 
false  security  into  which  he  had  been  plunged 
some  days  before,  by  the  transmission  of  the 
reply  of  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs.  From 
that  moment  there  could  exist  no  doubt  that  the 
territory  of  the  electorate  would  be  violated; 
and  from  that  moment  Baron  Dalberg  might 
have  appreciated  the  just  value  of  the  assurances 
he  had  received  from  the  minister  for  foreign 
ai&irs. 
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'<  An  estafette  may  go  from  Paris  to  Carisruhe 
in  forty  hours :  to  this  I  have  myself  been  many 
times  a  witness.  A  courier  dispatched  by  Baron 
Dalberg  even  on  the  12th,  would  have  reached 
Carisruhe,  or  rather  Ettenheim  (where  he 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  grand-bailli  of 
the  place),  in  the  course  of  the  14th,  and  in 
sufficient  time  for  warning  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Prince,  who  was  not  arrested  until  the 
15th :  yet  Baron  Dalberg  remained  inactive. 
Surely  there  is  no  injustice  in  affirming  that  this 
inactivity  was  not  in  unison  with  his  official 
duties. 

**  But  what  are  we  to  think,  when  we  find  that 
it  was  only  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  the  Duke  d'Ekighien  arrived  in  Paris, 
that  Baron  Dalberg  wrote  to  the  court  of  Baden 
to  announce  the  d^arture  of  M.  Caulincourt, 
and  the  object  of  his  journey ;  that  it  was  not 
until  the  21st,  when  all  Paris  knew  that  the 
Prince  had  perished  at  six  o'clock  on  that 
very  morning,  that  he  again  wrote  to  Baden, 
stating,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had  arrived^ 
escorted  hy  fifty  geiidarmesy  and  *^  that  everybody 
was  inquiring  what  was  intended,  to  be  done 
with  him  r 

**  The  courier  then  left  Paris  at  four  in  the 
afternoon:  and  at  that  hour,  on   the  21st  of 
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March,  Baron  Dalberg  writes,  that  the  above 
question  was  asked  with  reference  to  the  Duke 
d'Enghien ! 

*'  Finally,  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  March, 
when  the  Maniteur  published  the  sentence  of  deaths 
thatf  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  the  same  day^ 
the  minister  of  Baden  informed  his  court  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  was  no  more. 

<^  All  these  circumstances  are  now  revealed  by 
the  correspondence  of  Baron  Dalberg.  Nothing 
but  the  publication  of  the  Moniteur  would  have 
forced  him  to  mention  the  catastrophe.  Thus 
far  his  official  duties  had  not  been  forgotten ; 
they  might,  according  to  his  combinations,  yield 
to  his  officious  duties  •  •  .  .     But  let  us  pro- 

CCCu. 

'^  The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  arrested  at  Etten- 
heim  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March. 
This  news  must  immediately  have  been  conveyed 
to  Carlsruhe.  The  letter  of  the  1 1th,  of  which 
M.  de  Caulincourt  was  the  bearer,  written  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Baden  minister  for 
foreign  affiiirs,  was  transmitted  on  the  I5th. 
This  is  proved  by  the  decree  published  by  the 
Elector  of  Baden  on  the  16th,  in  which  the 
arrests  of  the  preceding  day  are  alluded  to. 

<<  It  is  impossible  that  an  event  of  this  import- 
ance could  take    place  without  the  court  of 
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Carlsruhe  writing  on  the  same  day,  or  at  latest 
on  the  16th,  to  its  minister  at  Paris,  to  remon- 
strate against  this  violation  of  territory,  or  at 
least  to  attest  tiie  peaceable  and  inoflPensive  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  to  intercede 
in  his  behalf.  The  spirited  M.  de  Massias,  the 
French  minister  at  the  court  of  Baden,  himself 
wrote  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  he 
could  only  have  done  so  on  the  communications 
made  to  him  the  same  day  by  the  Baden  minister. 
M.  de  Massias  did  not  fear  to  affirm,  that,  during 
his  residence  in  the  electorate,  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  moderate  and  inno^ 
cent, 

^<  The  dispatches  of  M.  de  Massias  to  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  and  those  of  the  minister 
of  Baden  to  Baron  Dalberg,  ought  therefore 
to  have  been  received  in  Paris  at  the  latest  on 
the  18th  or  19th  of  March ;  but  certainly  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  did  not 
reach  Vincennes  till  the  20th,  at  six  in  the 
evening. 

<<  Baron  Dalberg  himself  admits,  in  his  letter  of 
the  20th  of  March,  "  that  on  Thursday  the 
15th  he  knew  positively  the  order  of  which  M. 
Caulincourt  was  the  bearer ;''  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  informed  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  written 
to  his  court,  stating  that  General  Ordener  was 
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directed  to  arrest  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  Ge- 
neral Dumouriez. 

^^  But  on  learning  the  object  of  this  expedition, 
why  did  not  Baron  Dalberg  immediately  repair 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs?  Why  did 
he  not  instantly  assemble  the  diplomatic  body  to 
intercede  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?  Had  Baron 
Dalberg  taken  these  measures,  they  certainly 
could  not  have  failed  in  their  object ;  if,  as  he 
affirms  in  his  letter  of  the  Idth  of  November, 
1823,  the  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs  was  of 
opinion  that  the  emigrants  ought  to  remain  un- 
molested in  the  electorate ;  or  if^  according  to 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  court  of  Baden, 
on  the  22nd  March,  1804,  «  M.  de  Talleyrand 
himself  seemed,  until  the  last  moment,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  resolution  that  was  adopted.' 

«  Nevertheless,  the  First  Consul,  who,  as  every 
circumstance  proves,  entertained  no  private  re- 
sentment against  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  except  in- 
deed that  which  might  have  been  excited  by  the 
report  on  which  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
Prince,  might  have  suspended  the  sentence. 
Communications  between  Baron  Dalberg  and 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs — had  the  latter 
been  as  favourably  disposed  as  Baron  Dalberg 
pretends  he  was — might  have  produced  this  re- 
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suit;' especially  as  such  communications  would 
have  induced  the  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
First  Consul  the  letter  of  Baron  Massias,  which 
was  concealed  from  him,  as  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  shew,  and  all  would  have  termin- 
ated by  explanadons  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien. 

**  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  Baron  Dal* 
berg  remained  passive  until  after  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  March  that  he 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Baden :  '  I  cannot,  in  the 
very  di£5cult  and  delicate  situation  in  which  I 
stand,  do  anything  else  than  explam  to  the 
ministers  of  the  courts  with  which  we  are  most 
intimately  related,  the  circumstances,  such  as 
they  are.' 

*'  This  was  the  language  which  Baron  Dalbei^ 
held  on  the  22nd,  when  the  Prince  was  no 
more ;  but  were  these  also  his  sentiments  on  the 
15th? 

*<  But  what  need  was  there  of  express  orders, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  consequently 
before  the  trial  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  Baron 
Dalberg  wrote  that  he  was  informed  of  arrests 
having  taken  place  at  Ettenheim  ?  And  when 
he  knew  that  the  honour  of  the  respectable  Elec- 
tor of  Baden  was  ofiended,  the  territory  of  his 
electorate  violated,  the  law  of  nations  disregarded. 
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and  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  arrested — were  there  not  in  these 
circumstances  sufficient  motives  to  give  a  gene* 
rous  impulse  to  Baron  Dalberg,  had  he  been 
entirely  devoted  to  his  duty  as  minister  of  the 
court  of  Baden?  Besides,  how  could  Baron 
Dalberg,  a  man  of  high  monarchical  principles, 
as  he  would  have  himself  believed  to  be,  allow 
those  principles  to  yield,  on  so  very  important 
an  occasion,  to  the  childish  considerations  stated 
in  his  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  March  ? 

^<  The  conjectures  which  must  unavoidably  be 
deduced  from  the  conduct  of  Baron  Dalberg, 
acquire  additional  force  from  the  consideration 
that  he  knew,  on  the  20th  of  March,  what  degree 
of  reliance  he  ought  to  place  on  a  minister  who 
was  contemplating  the  arrests  at  Ettenheim,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  giving  assurances 
that  the  emigrants  residing  in  the  electorate 
should  not  be  molested. 

*^  Iteven  appears  that  Baron  Dalberg,  on  writ- 
ing at  this  period  to  his  court,  pronounced  an 
official  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this  minister 
which  was  fax  from  being  &vourable. 

^*  In  fact,  there  appears  in  a  letter  written  on 
the  12th  Nov.  1823,  by  Baron  Berstett,  minister 
for  foreign  affidrs  at  Carlsruhe,  to  Baron  Dal- 
berg, permitting  him  to  publish  some  parts  of 
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his  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  statement 
that  Baron  Dalberg  would  find,  in  No.  27,  dated 
March  27,  1804,  <  that,  at  the  fatal  epoch,  he 
(Baron  Dalberg)  had  not  yet  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  confidence  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  at  Paris.' 

<*  I  need  not  stop  to  consider  what  are  the 
causes  which  afterwards  obtained  for  Baron 
Dalberg  the  confidence  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  afi&irs;  but  I  must  remark,  that  Baron 
Dalberg  has  taken  care  not  to  publish  this  letter. 
No.  27.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  may  be  easily 
divined.  The  official  judgment,  then  pro- 
nounced by  Dalberg  on  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  would  form  too  revolting  a  contrast  with 
the  o/^iott5  judgment  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  Idth  of  November,  1823,  in  which  he  states, 
*  that  it  is  well  known  that,  during  his  ministry, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  never  ceased  to  moderate  the 
violent  passions  of  Bonaparte.* 

**  But  what  Baron  Dalberg  did  not  wish  to  say, 
doubtless  because  since  that  time  he  had  ob* 
tained  the  confidence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  may 
be  easily  conjectured  from  Baron  Berstett*s 
letter. 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value  Baron  Dalberg's  recent  apology  for 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  for  foreign  a£birs. 
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respecting  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien.  It  will  also  readily  be  conceived,  that  the 
most  favourable  judgment  which  can  be  formed 
of  Baron  Dalberg's  conduct  is,  that  though  he 
knew  everything  which  was  going  on,  his  scruples 
had  been  satisfied  by  being  told  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  would  only  be  detained  as  a  hostage ; 
and  that  this  was  told  him  because  it  was  foreseen 
that  Baron  Dalberg  must  transmit  some  state- 
ment on  the  subject  to  his  court ;  and  that,  on 
finding  himself  placed  between  the  fear  of  com- 
promising his  government,  and  of  compromis- 
ing himself  in  his  relations  with  France,  on 
which  he  probably  had  already  founded  projects 
for  the  future,  he  would  quietly  allow  the  afiair 
to  take  its  course;  being  persuaded  that  his 
court  would  easily  exculpate  itself  as  to  an  event 
which,  in  the  absence  of  previous  information, 
it  could  not  prevent. 

''  But  if  Baron  Dalberg  was  only  the  dupe  of 
those  who  contrived  this  plot — if  his  diplomatic 
self-love  induced  him  at  that  epoch  to  disguise 
from  his  court  a  part  of  the  mystification  which 
was  practised  upon  him,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging his  fatal  mistake,  the  odium  of  the  atro- 
city does  not  fall  with  the  less  weight  on  those 
who  planned  and  effected  its  accomplishment. 

<*  Who  were  those  machinators  ?    I  conceive 
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that  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  them,  and  that 
I  have  supported  my  assertions  by  circumstances 
and  comparisons  of  dates  which  carry  with  them 
at  once  the  stamp  of  truth  and  of  authenticity* 
M.  de  Talleyrand  has  referred  for  his  justification 
to  his  letter  to  the  King,  the  contents  of  which 
are  not  known ;  to  the  attestations  which  Baron 
Dalberg  and  himself  have  reciprocally  given  for 
each  other  in  their  own  cause,  and  which  they 
affect  to  regard  as  the  public  opinion;  and  finally, 
to  General  Hullin's  memorial,  which  does  not 
say  one  word  about  the  circumstances  personally 
implicating  M.  de  Talleyrand.  I  might  ac- 
knowledge all  the  part  of  the  catastrophe  of  die 
Duke  d'Enghien  attributed  to  me  in  that  me- 
morial, or  rather  that  with  which  General  Hullin 
must  himself  remain  charged,  and  still  the  part 
assigned  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  not  be 
dianged. 

'<  My  accusation  then  remains  complete  against 
him.  Neither  the  cautious  silence  which  he  ob- 
serves, nor  his  secret  intrigues  affect  it. 

<*  When  I  preferred  this  accusation  against  him, 
what  were^  it  may  be  asked,  my  antecedent 
relations  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  ?  On  this  it 
is  proper  to  say  a  few  words. 

<<  At  the  period  when  I  was  promoted  to  the 
ministry,  Talleyrand  was  in  a  deplorable  situa- 
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tion»  both  as  to  his  pecuniary  and  political  cir- 
cumstances. Many  avoided  him,  believing 
thereby  to  pay  their  court  to  superior  power. 
I  was  not  one  of  the  number. 

**  It  is  to  me  he  was  indebted  for  payment  of  the 
rent  of  his  chateau  of  Valen^ay,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spanish  princes.  This,  doubtless, 
was  only  an  act  of  justice;  but  in  feet,  from 
motives  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  the 
pajrment  had  been  withheld  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, and  he  solicited  it  in  vain.  Had  it  not 
been  for  my  interference,  the  state  of  things 
wotdd  have  long  continued ;  but  my  applications 
procured  him  payment  of  the  rent  of  his  chateau, 
at  the  rate  of  75,000  francs  per  annum. 

^  It  was  I  also  who  ventured  to  speak  to  the 
Emperor  respecting  threats  of  prosecution  by 
some  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  creditors.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  I  said,  the  Emperor  was  in- 
duced to  purchase  the  Hotel  de  Valentinois, 
completely  furnished,  which  belonged  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  for  which  he  gave  him  the  sum 
of  2,100,000  francs.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to 
me :  and  besides  that,  he  was  not  obliged  to  bring 
back  the  articles  which  he  had  already  moved 
to  furnish  his  present  hotel. 

*^  Again,  it  was  I  who,  during  four  years,  sus- 
pended the  effect  of  certain  disagreeable  ma- 
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noeuvres,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  reach 
him;  and  I  went  so  far  in  my  services  as  to 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  member  of  his  family  from  Berne  to 
Paris ;  an  event  which,  at  that  moment,  would 
have  placed  him  in  a  most  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

"  Such  was  my  perseverance  in  reconciling  the 
Emperor,  whom  this  afiair  had  greatly  dis- 
pleased, that,  in  1812,  when  he  departed  for  the 
Russian  campaign,  he  was  inclined  to  take  M. 
de  Talleyrand  with  him. 

**  If,  from  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
towards  his  benefactor,  I  turn  to  that  which  be 
has  held  with  regard  to  me,  it  is  there  proved 
that,  in  return  for  my  good  offices,  I  owe  lo  him 
my  being  placed  on  the  most  fatal  of  the  two 
lists  of  proscription. 

<'  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  secret  object  of 
this  testimony  of  his  gratitude.  My  crime  was 
the  being  able  to  shew  what  his  part  had  been 
in  the  affair  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  This  ex* 
plains  M.  de  Talleyrand's  efibrts  to  obtain  my 
removal  from  Malta  in  Idl5  ;  and  why,  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  imprisonment,  I  could 
look  to  no  security  until  after  he  left  the  depart* 
ment  of  foreign  aifairs.  In  1815,  it  was  intended 
to  bring  me  before  a  court-martial  at  Toulon  or 
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Marseilles ;  I  have  evidence  of  this  fact  before 
me.  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been 
condemned  and  executed:  after  which,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  have  boasted  to  my  family  of 
hb  efforts  to  save  me.  It  is  a  maxim  with  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  only 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  fear  when  he  is  no 
more. 

"  After  what  has  now  been  said,  few  will  be 
surprised  at  the  pains  I  in  my  turn  take  to  leave 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  share  which  duly 
belongs  to  him  in  a  catastrophe  in  which  I  took 
no  part  for  which  I  can  with  justice  be  re- 
proached. 

**  What  further  encourages  my  efforts  in  this 
respect  is,  my  perfect  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  did  not  act  on  the  impulse  of 
his  own  mind  when  he  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  d^Enghien.  My  opinion  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  works  written  at  St.  Helena. 
The  authendcity  of  these  works  is  unquestionably 
augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  the  authors, 
who  composed  them  without  communication 
with  each  other,  being  unanimous  on  this  point. 

*<  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  words  and 
even  autograph  notes  these  works  record,  had  no 
motive  for  blaming  or  accusing  any  one  person 
more  than  another.     He  knew  that  what  he  was 
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writing  was  to  come  under  the  severe  scrutiny  of 
history,  and  to  its  judgment  he  looked  forward 
with  respect.  He  besides  expressed  himself  in  a 
way  which  proves  that  he  had  no  wish  to  rid 
himself  of  any  part  of  the  transaction  which  could 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  him. 

^<  The  Emperor  ought  then  to  be  believed^ 
when  he  himself  wrote  that  ^  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  must  be  ascribed  to  those  who 
laboured  by  reports  and  conjectures  to  represent 
him  as  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy ;'  and  when,  in 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  faithful  fi[Jlow»s  at 
St.  Helena,  he  added — *  that  he  had  been  sud* 
denly  urged ;  that  his  opinion  had  been  tak&k  as 
it  were  by  surprise,  his  measures  precijNtated* 
and  their  result  secured  beforehand*  I  was  alone 
one  day/  he  says;  <  I  wasstillat  the  table  where  I 
had  just  dined,  and  was  finishing  my  coffee:  Twas 
hastily  told  of  a  new  con^iracy.  I  was  vehe- 
mently reminded  that  a  period  ought  to  be  put 
to  such  horrible  attempts ;  that  it  was  full  time 
to  give  a  lesson  to  those  who  were  in  the  daily^ 
habit  of  plotting  against  my  life ;  that  there  woe 
no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  ihe  business  but  hf 
shedding  ike  blood  of  one  of  them  ;  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  ought  to  be  the  victim,  since  he 
might  be  taken  in  the  fact,  as  forming  part  of 
the  existing  conspiracy.    I  did  not  rightly  know 
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who  the  Duke  d'Enghien  wa&  The  revolation 
came  upon  me  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I 
had  never  been  at  court.  I  did  not  even  know 
where  the  Duke  was.  All  these  points  were  ex-- 
plained  to  me.  If  it  be  so,  I  said,  he  must  be 
seized ;  and  the  necessary  orders  were  given  in 
consequence.  Everything  had  been  provided 
beforehand ;  the  papers  toere  prepared^  and  there 
was  nothinff  to  dobutto  sign  them;  and  the  fate  of 
the  Prince  was  already  decided.* 

**  Mr.  O'Meara's  veracity  cannot  be  suspected 
when,  agreeing  in  his  work  with  the  other  pub* 
lications  from  St.  Helena,  he  affirms,  that  having 
asked  Napoleon  whether  it  was  true  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had  been 
received  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  not  delivered 
until  two  days  after,  the  Emperor  replied — 
<  After  the  Prince's  arrival  at  Strasburg,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter ;  that  letter  was  delivered  to 
T"      ■  who  kept  it  until  after  the  execution.' 

<*  But  who,  then,  were  those  who,  by  reports 
and  conjectures^  represented  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
as  chief  of  a  conspiracy  ?  Who  was  at  that  time 
in  a  situation  to  induce  the  First  Consul  to  com- 
promise himself  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a 
Bourbon  ?  Who  could  it  be  that  had  foreseen 
everything;  who  had  in  anticipation  prepared 
the  papers,  which  were  instantaneously  presented 
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for  the  First  OmmTs  signaJturej  and  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Prince  ? 

*^  The  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs  under  the 
Directory  shall  now  liimself  declare  what  interest 
he  had  in  making  the  First  Consul  compromise 
himself.  The  functions  and  the  personal  trans- 
actions of  that  minister  under  the  First  Consul 
will  also  shew  whether  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  reports  and  the  papers  which  determined  the 
fatal  measure. 
^^  In  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  year 
V.y  and  which  was  addressed  by  Citizen  Talley- 
rand to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

^*  *  I  should  be  unworthy  to  have  served  the 
noble  cause  of  liberty,  if  I  dared  regard  as  a 
sacrifice  what  I  then  did  (1789)  for  its  triumph. 
But  I  may  at  least  express  my  suprise,  that  after 
having  so  many  just  claims  on  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  heretofore  clergy  and  nobility,  I 
should  draw  upon  myself  the  same  hatred  from 
those  who  style  themselves  the  vehement  enemies 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy.** 

<^  The  man  whose  former  conduct  authorized 
such  language,  could  not,  without  fear,  see  the 
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French  republic  ready  to  expire  in  the  year 
XII.  in  the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  without 
wishing  to  place  that  personage  in  a  situation 
which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  ever 
to  become  a  Monck.  .  .  Citizen  Talleyrand  in 
hb  foresight  might  not  repel  the  idea  of  one  day 
becoming  Prince  of  Benevento  under  a  new 
dynasty :  but,  priding  himself  in  the  advantage 
of  having  merited  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
clergy^  from  whom  he  was  a  renegade,  and  of  the 
nobility,  to  whom  he  was  a  traitor,  he  must 
doubtless  have  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of 
their  return  under  the  banner  of  the  Bourbons. 

^^  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  unfortunately  learned 
in  the  course  of  his  political  life  that  rule  by 
which  certain  men  make  interest  the  sole  motive 
of  their  actions.  This  may  explain  the  motive 
he  had  to  be  one  of  those  who  endeavoured,  ^  by 
reports  and  cofffectures,  to  represent  the  Duke 
d*£nghien  as  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy ;  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  First  Consul  by  surprise ; 
and  to  advise  him  to  finish  the  business  by 
steeping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Bourbon.' 

'^  His  terror  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  possible 
return  of  the  Bourbons  was  perhaps  peculiarly 
strong  at  this  time,  as  when  the  conspiracy  of 
George  was  detected,  the  First  Consul  had  not 
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disclosed  his  project  of  ascending  the  throne.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  that  he  formally  re> 
fused  the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  was 
oflfered  to  him  during  the  negotiations  at  Amiens, 
in  compensation  Jbr  sacrifices  of  conquered  ter- 
ritory, which  it  was  wished  to  prevail  on  him  to 
make. 

<<  The  official  transactions  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affiurs,  and  his  general  conduct,  add 
greatly  to  the  evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
fects  stated  has  been  demonstrated.  The  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affiiirs  was  the  only  person  who 
could  answer  the  questions  which  the  First  Con- 
sul declared  he  had  asked  respecting  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  of  whose  name  even  he  was  ignorant, 
when  that  Prince  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
chief  of  a  conspiracy.  He  alone  correspcmded 
with  foreign  cabinets,  and  with  our  ministers  at 
foreign  courts.  To  him  only  belonged  the 
duty  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  emi- 
grants. Of  this,  proof  may  be  found  in  the 
diplomatic  note  which  he  addressed,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  to  Baron  Edelsheim,  minister  of 
state  at  Carlsruhe^  of  which  M.  de  Caulincourt 
was  the  bearer.  In  this  note,  which  officially 
announces  the  order  given  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  M.  de  Talleyrand  admits  that 
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he  had  previously  transmitted  another  note, 
which  contained  a  demand  for  the  arrest  of  the 
committee  of  French  emigrants  at  OfFenburg. 

<*  The  nature  of  M*  de  Talleyrand's  functions 
sufficiently  explain  why  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 
d'£Inghien  was  decreed  and  ordered  on  his  re- 
port in  the  privy-oouncil,  which  preceded  the 
departure  of  General  Ordener. 

'^  It  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  report 
of  any  of  the  three  Consuls ;  for  it  was  clearly 
foreign  to  their  functions.  M.  Fouch^,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  council,  was  not  then  in  office, 
and  was  only  called  as  an  assistant  in  the  deli- 
berations, and  because  he  was  considered  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure.  It  is,  however,  but  just  ta  state,  that 
it  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Consul  Camba- 
ceres*  He  recommended  that  instead  of  forcibly 
seizing  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  the  report  pro- 
posed, the  measure  should  at  least  be  postponed 
until  the  Prince  entered  the  French  territory* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cambaceres  was 
asked,  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  been  so 
sparing  of  Bourbon  blood. 

<<  This  information  was  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Duke  de  Cambaceres;  who,  besides, 
assured  me  that  he  had  recorded  the  facts  in  his 
memoirs* 
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<<  It»  however,  may  be  asked,  whether  it  be 
true,  that  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  instigated  the 
arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  before  that  of 
Pichegru  had  explained  the  fatal  mistake  respect* 
ing  the  real  head  of  the  conspiracy,  he  partici^ 
pated  in  the  common  error,  or  rather  whether 
such  error  ever  existed  on  his  part.  His  anterior 
correspondence  with  the  French  minister  at 
Baden  had  given  him  such  positive  information 
on  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  mode  of  living,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  believe  that  die 
Duke  d^Enghien  could  be  the  mysterious  per- 
sonage spoken  of  in  the  examinations  preliminary 
to  the  trial  of  George* 

<'  If  such  was  M.  de  Talleyrand's  belief,  still  it 
must  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  put  in  the  balance 
against  it,  in  the  privy-council  of  the  10th  March, 
the  previous  reports  of  M.  de  Massias?  Why 
sd  much  zeal  in  accusmg  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ? 
In  a  case  of  doubt,  to  abstain  from  proposing  a 
forcible  removal  was  an  indispensable  duty. 

*<  I  have  been  informed  that  M.  de  TaUey« 
rand  presented  to  the  King  an  attested  declara- 
tion of  the  Prihcess  de  Rohan,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  warned 
to  go  out  of  the  way  some  days  before  he  was 
arrested.  He  also  pretends  that  he  sent  this 
information  by  a  courier ;  who,  according  to  bis 
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Statement,  broke  a  leg  at  Saverne.  This,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  but  a  fable ;  for  such  a  fact  could 
at  any  time  be  proved,  and  yet  no  proof  whatever 
is  offered  of  it.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
sent  a  courier ;  but  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  there 
were  many  persons  in  his  family  who  would  have 
gladly  undertaken  the  mission,  and  the  messen- 
ger would  now  be  ready  to  declare  himself. 

*^  But  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  attested 
declaration  of  the  Princess  de  Rohan's  may  be 
easily  appreciated.  M.  de  Talleyrand  only  ob- 
tained it  at  Paris  after  the  restoration ;  and  for 
the  possession  of  it  he  has  to  thank  the  urgent 
applications  made  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan- 
Rochefort  by  Madame  Aim6e  de  Coigny,  for- 
merly Duchess  de  Fleury. 

^^  The  truth  is,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  never 
sent.  The  information  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  to  which  Madame 
Rohan-Rochefort  bore  witness,  without  speci* 
fying  whence  it  came,  proceeded  from  another 
source.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 
at  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Elector  himself,  warned 
the  Prince  of  the  danger  he  might  incur,  and 
advised  him  to  depart.  Baron  Dalberg,  a  witness 
whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  will  not  certainly  refuse, 
admits  this  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  of  November, 
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1823.  The  warning  thus  conveyed  to  the  Prince 
was  the  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  note  sent 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  Carlsruhe,  previously 
to  the  10th  of  March,  in  which  he  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  committee  of  French  emigrants 
at  Offenburg*  The  Duke  d'Enghien  did  not 
immediately  depart,  and  his  delay  proved  fatal. 
The  whole  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  conduct  contro- 
verts the  idea  that  he  ever  wished  to  save  the  Duke 
d*£jighien ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  Prince  had  re- 
ceived from  Paris  any  intimation  confirming  that 
which  was  given  him  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  quitted 
Ettenheim  without  delay* 

^*  Let  us  now  hear  what  M.  de  Massias  says, 
in  a  note  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pub** 
lish  on  this  subject 

'<  *  Some  days  after  the  catastrophe,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  minister  for  foreign  affiurs,  di- 
recting me  to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  I 
should  find  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom 
I  had  to  render  an  account  of  my  conduct.  On 
my  arrival,  I  called  on  General  Lannes,  with 
whom  I  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  to  whose  friendship  I  was  indebted 
for  the  post  I  held,  and  for  all  my  future  pros- 
pects.    He  informed  me  that  I  was  accused  of 
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having  married  the  near  relation  of  a  dangerous 
intriguer,  and  of  having  contrived  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

'<  *  On  leaving  General  Lannes,  I  went  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affidrs,  to  tirhom  I  repeated 
that  which  I  had  mentioned  to  him  in  my  cor- 
respondence!— viz.)  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
was  peaceable  and  innocenty  and  thai  my  wife  was 
no  relation  of  the  Baroness  de  Reich ;  a  fact^ 
of  which  he  was  assured  by  an  authentic  certificate 
which  I  had  sent  him*  He  told  me  that  all  would 
be  arranged. 

'<  <  The  Emperor  began  by  asking  news  of  the 
Grand-Duke  and  his  family;  and,  having  heard 
my  reply,  without  any  further  observations,  he 
said,  <<  How  could  you,  M.  de  Massias,  whom  I 
have  treated  with  kindness,  join  in  the  miserable 
intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  France  ?' 

*<  *  I  knew  his  address;  and  I  was  aware  that 
if  I  entered  immediately  on  my  justification,  he 
would  seize  and  draw  inferences  from  certain 
circumstances,  on  which  I  should  not  be  aUe  to 
give  cat^orical  explanations :  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  manifest  astonishment,  and  to  appear 
not  to  understand  what  he  meant.' 

*<  *  Ah !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gesticulation 
and  a  start  back ;  <  one  might  almost  believe  that 
he  does  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about' 
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(The  same  astonishment  and  the  same  appear- 
ance of  ignorance  on  my  part.) 

«<  *  How !'  continued  he,  emphatically,  but  not 
angrily ;  <  have  you  not  married  a  near  rehtive 
of  that  wretch^  intriguer,  the  Baroness  de 
Reich  V — Sire,  said  I,  this  gentleman  (pointing 
to  the  minbter)  has  unworthily  deceived  your 
Majesty.  He  was  informed  by  me  that  my  wife 
was  no  relation  of  Baroness  de  Reich.  Of  this 
fact  I  sent  him  an  authentic  certificate.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Emperor  smiled  and  stepped 
back,  and  then  paced  up  and  down  his  closet, 
still  looking  at  us.  He  afterwards  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  said,  in  a  softened  tone,  *  You,  neverthe- 
less, permitted  meetings  of  emigrants  at  Offen- 
burg? — I  rendered  a  faithful  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  during  my  mission*  <  How 
could  I,'  said  I,  ^  think  of  persecuting  a  few  un- 
fortunate men,  while,  with  your  permission,  they 
were  crossing  the  Rhine  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands? I  was  merely  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
your  government.'  —  '  You  might,  however,' 
resumed  the  Emperor,  <have  prevented  the 
plots  which  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  organizing 
at  Ettenheim  ?' — <  Sire,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  to 
utter  falsehoods.  Your  Majesty  has  also  been 
deceived  on  this  point.' — *  Do  you  think,  then,' 
said  he,  with  vehemence,  <  that  if  the  conspiracy 
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of  George  and  Pichegru  had  succeeded,  the 
Prince  would  not  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
posted  to  Paris  ?'  I  hung  down  my  head,  and 
said  nothing.  Then,  assuming  a  careless  air,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  Carlsruhe,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects of  little  interest,  after  which  he  dismissed 


me.'* 


«  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  deceived  the  Em- 
peror, in  not  rendering  him  a  faithful  account 

#  "  On  the  following  day,"  adds  M.  de  Massias,  "  there  was 
public  and  solemn  distribution  of  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  which  the  Emperor  had  then  newly  instituted. 
According  to  the  regulations,  I  was  entitled  to  one,  both  on 
account  of  my  poet  of  charge  d*affiiires,  and  my  rank  as  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

"  The  honour  was,  however,  conferred  on  all  my  colleagues 
who  were  present,  and  I  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
receive  one.  General  Lannes,  whom  1  saw  in  the  morning, 
told  me,  that  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
courage  and  honourable  conduct,  but  that  he  wished  to 
punish  my  want  of  respect  to  my  superior. 

<*  I  returned  to  Carlsruhe ;  and  in  about  a  month  or  two 
afterwards,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chamberlains  called  on  me. 
This  was  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  who  delivered  to  me  a 
letter  from  Duroc,  the  grand-marshal  of  the  place.  This 
leuer  informed  me  that  the  Emperor  would  shortly  send  to 
Carlsruhe  his  adopted  daughter.  Princess  Stephanie,  wife  of 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  whomjie  intended  to  confide  to  my 
care ;  and  that  in  everything  concerning  her,  I  was  not  to 
correspond  with  the  minister  for  foreign  afeirs,  but  directly 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

«  About  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princess,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  me  resident-consul-general  at  Dantzick.    I 
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of  the  tenour  of  the  correspondence  of  M.  de 
Massias ; — ^he  deceived  M.  de  Massias  himself 
whom  he  misrepresented  to  the  Emperor ; — ^he 
deceived  the  Elector  of  Baden,  by  assuring  him« 
through  Baron  Dalberg  (whom  he  was,  doubt- 
less, at  the  same  time  deceiving),  that  the  emi- 
grants residing  in  the  electorate  would  not  be 
molested,  while  he  was  preparing  hb  diplomatic 
note  of  the  1 1th  of  March,  which  was  not  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Baden  minister  of  state  until 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ! 

<^  M.  de  Massias  thus  continues : — ^  As  soon 
as  I  learned  that  the  Prince  had  been  arrested, 
and  removed  to  the  citadel  of  Strasbuig,  I  wrote, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  inform  him  that,  during  his  residence 
in  the  electorate  (of  which  my  former  dupatehes 
had  apprized  himjj  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
had  been  moderate  and  blameless.  My  letter 
must  be  in  the  archives;  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  I  ever  introduced  a  Latin  quotation.  To 
give  additional  force  to  my  ideas,  and  greater 


had  scarcely  held  thi«  new  situatioa  a  week,  wheD  I  was 
appointed  iotendant  of  the  diy ;  a  post  to  which  great  emo- 
luments  are  attached. 

"  On  my  return  to  Fiance,  which  my  health  obliged  me 
to  revisit,  on  leave  of  absence,  the  £mperor  cieated  me  a 
baron,  with  authority  to  institute  a  numerate  for  my  &miiy.'' 
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weight  to  my  assertion,  I  borrowed  these  words 
from  Tacitus — Nee  beneficio  nee  infttrid  cognitus; 
which  perfectly  explained  the  situation  in  which 
I  stood  with  reference  to  the  august  personage, 
whom  the  cause  of  truth  alone  led  me  to  defend/ 

<'  But  this  letter,  which  could  only  have  been 
written  on  the  15th  of  March,  must  have  reached 
Paris  on  the  1 8th  at  latest ;  and  it  was  not  until 
that  very  day  that  the  Prince  quitted  the  citadel 
of  Strasburg. 

"  Let  M.  de  Talleyrand  inform  us  what  efibrts 
he  employed  in  the  interval  between  the  18th 
and  20th,  to  substantiate  the  clear  evidence  of 
an  honest  man,  which  must  have  dispelled,  or  at 
least  have  diminished,  the  alarms  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

<^  The  evidence  of  M,  de  Massias  is  positive. 
Had  it  been  viewed  solely  with  the  object  of 
elucidating  the  truth,  it  could  not  in  any  way 
have  squared  with  the  portrait  of  the  individual 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Three  previous  days  ought  to  have 
sufficed  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  endeavour  to 
undeceive  the  First  Consul,  and  to  prevent  the 
great  catastrophe.  How  did  he  employ  this 
valuable  time  ?  What  said  he  ?  What  did  he 
to  corroborate  the  letter  of  M.  de  Massias,  and 
to  get  it   introduced  as  a  defensive  document 
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on  the  trial  ?  The  sentence  shews  that  the  docu- 
ments for  and  against  the  prisoner  amounted  to 
one  only ;  and  it  may  be  easily  guessed  that  this 
one  was  not  the  letter  of  M.  de  Massias. 

^*  Let  M.  de  Talleyrand  answer  this. 

<*Tbis  letter,*  and  other  documents  relative 
to  the  fatal  event,  have  disappeared  from  the 
archives  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
the  head  of  which  M •  de  Talleyrand  has  succes- 
sively been  during  the  Republic,  the  Directory, 
the  Consalate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Kingdom. 

"  Let  us  proceed. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Ventose  (20th 
of  March),  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  I  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Mal- 
maison.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was 
shortly  after  this  that  orders  were  given  for  the 
removal  of  the  Prince  to  Vincennes.  In  the 
afternoon  he  called  on  the  governor  of  Paris. 
His  duty  might  have  required  his  attendance  on 
the  First  Consul:  but  he,  a  minister,  and  the 
reporter  of  the  privy-council  which  had  deter- 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  letter  is  the  same  to  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  alluded,  in  replying  to  Mr.  O'Meara, 
when  he  complained  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  to  him 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Prince. From  the  decla- 
rations of  persons  attached  to  the  £mperor*s  cabinet,  it 
appears  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  letter  of  the 
I>uke  d'£nghien's. 
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mined  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  wliat 
business  could  he  have  with  the  general  who  was 
appointed  to  nominate  the  Prince's  judges,  and 
to  direct  them  to  bring  him  before  their  tribu- 
nal? If  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul,  of  which  I 
was  the  bearer  to  the  governor  of  Paris,  said  all, 
as  it  may  be  supposed  it  did,  what  was  the  object 
of  M.  Talleyrand's  extraordinary  vbit  ?  Did  he 
go  to  add  his  own  comments  to  the  letter,  or  to 
transmit  the  last  instructions,  the  last  commands, 
of  the  First  Consul  ?  ...  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  decree  of  the  government  of  the  same 
day,  which  directed  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
should  be  brought  before  a  court-martial,  cer- 
tainly authorized  the  governor  of  Paris  to  nomi- 
nate the  court;  but  that  it  should  be  immediately 
summoned  by  order  of  the  governor,  who  se- 
lected its  members,  is  not  in  the  decree. 

^*  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like  Count  Hullin,  may 
justly  exclaim,  <  How  unfortunate  I  am  !^  He 
did  everything  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe, 
and  nothing  to  prevent  it.  After  the  event  he 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  the  individual  on  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  announcing  and  justifying 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the  foreign 
powers.  If  he  acted  against  his  inclination,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  he  has  drained  the  cup  of 

VOL.   II.  o 
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bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.     But  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  fate  of  the  victim  ? 

<<  Will  it  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  wrong 
in  endeavouring  to  exculpate  the  Iinperor  at 
the  expense  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, — that  is  to  say, 
candidly  unfolding  facts  of  which  I  entertain  a 
thorough  conviction?  I  am  aware  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  testament,  seems  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
catastrophe;  but  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
estimate  differently  from  many  other  persons  the 
value  of  his  own  declarations.  Even  in  his  last 
moments,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  less  con- 
cerned by  the  approach  of  death,  than  he  was 
anxious  to  preserve  unbroken,  in  public  opinion, 
the  illusion  attached  to  his  power;  and  I  am 
certain  that,  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he 
would  have  felt  highly  displeased  at  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  any  event  of  his  reign  took  place 
without  his  authority.  *  The  Duke  d'Enghien 
died  because  I  willed  it.'  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Emperor  to  posterity ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say — ^  I  being  sovereign,  nobody  dared  to 
conceive  the  thought  of  disposing  of  the  life  or 
liberty  of  any  one  whatever.  I  might  have  been 
misled,  but  no  one  dared  for  a  moment  to  inter- 
fere  with  my  power.' 
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''  Penetrated  with  these  ideas,  to  which  all  the 
facts  I  have  recorded,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  add  considerable  weight,  I 
propose  this  objection  to  those  who  persist  in 
maintaining  that  the  Emperor  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  the  sultan 
sends  the  bowstring  to  a  vizier. 

''The  Emperor  regretted  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and 
he  could  not  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  any  one. 
His  inflexible  character,  the  strong  feeling  of  his 
dignity  and  his  duty  as  a  Sovereign,  would  not 
permit  him  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  any- 
thing that  had  been  done,  still  less  to  screen  him- 
self by  throwing  blame  on  another. 

''  If  matters  had  been  managed  at  Vincennes, 
by  the  president  of  the  court-martial,  in  such  a 
way  that  M.  Real  had  found  the  Prince  still 
living ;  if  the  examination  had  proved  that  he 
was  not  the  mysterious  person  who  had  been 
seen  with  Greorge,  and  who  was  sought  for,  I 
ask  all  who  knew  the  First  Consul,  whether  it  is 
their  belief  that  he  would  have  suffered  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  sacrificed.  I  also  ask 
what  would  have  become  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
if,  after  his  terrible  proposition  of  removing  the 
Prince  and  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  he  had 
seen  the  chief  of  the  state  relinquish  the  prey, 
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which  he  had  been  induced  to  seize  as  the  means 
of  protecting  his  life  against  the  plots  of  his  irre- 
coDcilaUe  enemies. 

**  Another  trait  yet  remains  to  be  recorded, 
and  with  it  I  shall  wind  up  the  observations 
which  this  statement  of  facts  has  suggested.  In 
the  evening  of  the  Duke  d'Ejsghien's  execution, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  gave  a  masked  ball,  to  which 
all  the  diplomatic  body  were  invited.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  dulness  of  this  ball,  which  was 
an  outrage  upon  public  feeling.  Some  indivi* 
duals  had  spirit  enough  to  refuse  the  invitations ; 
among  these  were.  Princess  Dolgoroucky  and 
M.  de  Moustier,  now  one  of  his  Majesty's  am- 
bassadors, who  informed  me  of  this  fiict. 

*<  Such  was  the  part  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
performed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke 
d'EInghien.  Let  him  now  say  whether  the 
exchange  of  a  few  polite  phrases  with  Baron 
Dalberg,  and  the  silence  he  has  maintained, 
suffice  to  remove  the  serious  accusations  which 
public  opinion  has  affixed  upon  him  for  the  share 
he  took  in  that&tal  event." 


THE   END. 


T.  C.  SATill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin't  Lane. 


